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SOME “LIVE WIRES” WHO ARE BOOSTING THE SALE OF YELLOW PINE IN THE SOUTHWEST 
[See page 37.] 
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The Simple Wooden Wedge 
Applied To Door Dowels 


is completely revolutionizing door construc- 
tion. It’s going to be mighty hard soon to 
sell doors that are liable to come apart as do 
the doors made the old fashioned way. Why 
wait to be forced into stocking these new 
doors when 


You Can Grab.The Agency Now 


Don’t procrastinate. There’s nothing magical nor mysterious minded man who sees it unhesitatingly agrees that the Wedge 
about these Weed Wedge Dowel doors. And they don’t cost a cent Dowel door solves door troubles. Surely, it’s going to be but a 
more than you are probably paying for doors right now so you have matter of days when someone in your town is going to spring these 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. Think of it, a door that Wedge Dowel doors and then you'll be sorry if you’re not the lucky 
can’t come apart. How are you going to prove it to your customers? man. Tell your jobber about them and he’ll fix you up pretty quick 
Why, tell us to send you a sample joint and show them from a real for all the live ones are already on the job and Weed Wedge Dowel 
life sized sample how they simply can’t come apart. That's the one doors are turning the trick and getting the trade. Write either your 
thing about this invention—it will stand inspection and every fair jobber or us today—this is the time days will count. 


“Tf it 1s indestructible it 1s Wedge Doweled.”’ 
“Th it 1s Wedge Doweled 1t 1s indestructible.”’ 








This is Weed 


Construction 


The 
Wedge Dowel 
Keeps Weed Doors 
From Coming Apart 


The ready acceptance of these Weed Wedge Dowel doors by the trade proves conclusively they fill an existing demand. 
For over a quarter of a century, or since the old style expensive mortise door gave way to the doweled doors, a Wedge Dowel door 


has been the dream of manufacturers and architects, sellers and users of doors the world over—and now it is a reality—and its wide 
distribution in every city, town and village of the country is assured because of the fact it is produced by the largest manufacturer 
of White Pine sash and doors on the globe and is made from that one wood of which there is yet a plenty—celebrated California 
White Pine. 


Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the 
largest manufactory of White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shocks on the globe. 
But a night’s ride from Portland or San Francisco via the Southern Pacific Railway. 


Weed Lumber Company 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. Eastern Office } H. C. WALKER, 2925 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885 R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Watch this paper March 13 for further information on the Weed Wedge Dowel. 
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WHEN lumbermen come to a full realization of the 
iecessity of advertising and when they appreciate the 
fact that the advertising campaign for which a few are 
pleading so eloquently will pay for itself, in other words 
will mean a dividend of a dollar a thousand instead of 
un assessment of one or five cents, they doubtless will 
nore cheerfully rally to the support of such movements 
us the one started last week at the meeting of the Forest 
Products Federation. Most people would lend five cents 
if assured of the return of a dollar within a reasonable 
time; some, of course, would ask that the dollar be put 
i eserow in the hands of a national bank while the 
horrower is using the five cents. It is to be hoped that 
sich exeessive caution is not the rule with lumbermen, 
particularly since the best advertising men in the coun- 

vy have advised that publicity can he made to eure the 
vorst of the industry’s ills. 





Where Credit Belongs for Initiating 
Fire Prevention Propaganda. 


K. W. Case, engineer in charge of the Fire Prevention 
Bureau of Chicago, who discusses the fire prevention 
ovement in a communication published in this issue, 
age 28, speaks from practical, first-hand knowledge of 
the subject that entitles his deductions to most respect- 
‘ul consideration. The bureau with which Mr. Case is 
onnected has done splendid work and is regarded by 
iany as Chieago’s chief dependence in the matter of 
rational effort to reduce the unnecessary fire waste of 
the city. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN disagrees with Mr. Case 
in some respects, but in the main regards his views as 
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sill in accord with the views of thinking lumbermen 
who have come to a realization of the seriousness uf the 
fire-loss problem. 

To the extent to which Mr. Case accepts and re-utters 
the fiat of the National Fire Protection Association with 
reference to the wood shingle or with reference to any 
other angle of fire prevention, insofar as that fiat is 
not based on sound logie and experience, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN must disagree. Likewise does it disagree 
as to his proposal that the N. F. P. A. be given credit 
for initiating the fire prevention propaganda. The credit 
for all of the pioneer work in this field should go to the 
factory mutual insurance companies; that is where it 
belongs. 

In what he has to say about the necessity of honest 
codperation by the lumber industry to the end that the 
country’s fire losses may be reduced to something like 
reasonable proportions Mr. Case is right and the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in presenting his force- 
ful statement that should have the earnest consideration 
of the trade. 
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Seabe Atlin Methods that 
Should be Corrected. 


A noteworthy contribution to the literature of south- 
ern pine manufacture and utilization is the interview 
with Fred J. Hoxie, of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Insurance Companies’ inspection department, presented 
on pages 30 to 33 of this issue. 

Mr. Hoxie has given much time and attention to the 
preparation of the forthcoming book, solely because the 
use of inferior structural material seriously increases the 
fire hazard in plants insured by the companies he repre- 
sents. His views should be regarded with respect, if 
for no other reason, because the New England factory 
mutuals were responsible for the development of standard 
mill construction and are today strong advocates of this 
class of building, in which tremendous quantities of struv- 
tural lumber are used each year. He speaks as their 
representative, but also as a careful and thoroughly 
competent engineer who has given the subject the best 
of consideration and knows his ground. 

Mr. Hoxie presents facts. He shows conclusively that 
there are flaws in lumber merchandising methods that 
should be corrected. Clearly enough the time to begin 
the corrective work is before other competing materials 
make further inroads on the demand for lumber. . 





What Right Have American Citizens 
to Complain? 


We hear in this country of ours complaint of busi- 
ness depression, of the high cost of living, of disap 
pointment and loss in business enterprise. We hear 
the rich bemoaning the ‘‘loss’’ of profits they had 
hoped to make, and the poor, with more reason, lament- 
ing an income inadequate to their needs or desires. 

But what right have we to complain? 

We bemoan the effects of the war on our comfort 
and our ambitions. Sitting safe, far away from the 
awful realities of the war, we hold up our hands in 
horror; but perhaps are more really concerned with 
our own disappointments and inconveniences. 

But what right have we to complain? 

Some of our plans for business or pleasure we have 
had to abandon. Some things we can not make and 
sell in the quantities we would like. 

But what right have we to complain? 

Look to Europe for a moment and consider. 

Ten million men turned from production to destruc- 
tion! A million killed outright and other millions 
doomed to be cripples for life! Three hundred and 
fifty million people living directly under the horrible 
shadow of war! A hundred thousand square miles of 
the fairest country in the world absolutely devastated, 
with its hamlets, villages, cities, factories, churches, 
schools, museums—the stored wealth of civilization— 
destroyed; the land uncultivated and the works of 
men and their hopes swallowed by the Dragon! 

By what right do Americans complain? 

While in those stricken countries land is unculti- 
vated or is to be inadequately cultivated by the labor 
of women and children and old men reinforcing the 
men who are left, we have our undisturbed agriculture, 
promising bountiful harvests and absolutely assuring 
all the people of the United States of food. Millions 
starving abroad and a surplus of food here. 

While there factories are idle or producing for the 
support of war, rather than for the needs of peaceful 
civilization, here mines and forests, forge and factory 
contribute to the progress and upbuilding of our 
people. ‘ 

There, women serving war instead of the home, 
abandoning the duties of motherhood for the work 
that men should perform; here sheltered, secure and 
happy. 

There children leaving the schools for the fields, 
with the light and promise of childhood shut out. 
Here steadily going on to a broader and happier 
future. 

And yet we complain—-we whose lives are safe and 
untroubled in any vital way! We of this America 


which is not only to be blessed but already is blessed 
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by a kind Providence in peace and all the essentials 
of prosperity. 

Let our prayer be that we be not punished for our 
ingratitude, our foolish complaints, our impatience 
and our lack of faith, by being somehow drawn into 
this fiery whirlwind that is sweeping over so much of 
the earth today. 





Economic Production of Lumber and 
the Problem of Overproduction. 


An interesting angle of the ever recurring question 
of balance between supply and demand was suggested 
by the secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association at the recent annual meeting of that or- 
ganization, held at Spokane, Wash. He said that the 
mills in the territory of the association, with an actual 
capacity of 1,750,000,000 feet annually, have not dur- 
ing the last five years averaged a cut of more than 65 
percent of capacity, and asked the question if, as an 
economic proposition, the manufacturers could afford to 
allow 35 percent of the investment to remain perma- 
nently idle. Could they hope to succeed under such con- 
ditions? He made the unqualified statement that cur- 
tailment is never anything but a temporary expedient; 
it is never a permanent solution for a manufacturing 
industry, and certainly it is an ‘‘incredible’’ solution. 

In these times when so much attention is being paid to 
efficiency, to the economic management of an operation 
whereby the greatest value of product is secured at the 
lowest cost, this situation is unquestionably anachro- 
nistic. Some manufacturers go so far as to say that any 
system of running a sawmill or any other manufacturing 
plant that does not get out of it its full economic ca- 
pacity is thereby demonstrated to be economically un- 
sound. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in urging that to 
meet the conditions confronting the trade curtailment 
is necessary, night running should be abandoned etc., 
has been met by this cogent argument of efficiency, 
some mill owners going so far as to say that they pur- 
pose to run their plants to full capacity regardless of 
market conditions, depending upon the very overloading 
of the market to bring about a general reform of condi- 
tions so that the efficiently operated plant would come 
into its own. 

Yet there is overcapacity and the consequent tempta- 
tion to overproduction. Almost the ‘country over the 
sawmill capacity is greater than any normal demand. 
In the few boom periods that have blessed, or cursed, 
the lumber manufacturing business new mills have been 
put up that were not needed and old mills enlarged, 
which added to a productive capacity that normally 
grows sufficiently fast by means of improvement in 
machinery and management. 

There is no doubt that, in some sections especially, 
sawmill building has been much overdone. What should 
be done about it? The effective capacity of the mills is 
too big for the markets; no normal demand will take 
care of it. It would be a great relief if the lumber pro- 
ducing capacity of the United States could by some 
means, be reduced about 25 percent and the owners of it 
should refuse to replace it; but failing in such a remedy 
a determined and continuous curtailment has seemed, 
and still seems to be, the only available solution or, at 
least, the solution lying immediately at hand to effect 
prompt results. 


The secretary, however, thinks otherwise. He believes 
that in the particular woods in which the members of 
his association are interested and in their particular sec- 
tion the real trouble is not overproduction but under 
consumption. Therefore he is a supporter of all legiti- 
mate and promising schemes for enlargement of de- 
mand. This includes the education of the public as to 
the value of wood and the value of particular woods for 
particular purposes. It is advertising in a broader sense 
upon which he would lay stress. 

He is unquestionably right, in a broad way, but 
the public has been educated the other way—against 
wood and to favor other materials—for so long that it 
is impossible to conceive that any advertising or educa- 
tional campaign, no matter how aggressive and wise, 
could in a day bring the lumber consumption of the 
country up to the possibilities of lumber production. 
Therefore the advocates of curtailment and of holding 
the output down to the measure of the demand will not 
be quieted by the secretary’s arguments, cogent as they 
are. 

However, he has done a distinct service to the indus- 
try as a whole, as well as to his particular part of it, 
in calling attention to the uneconomic situation in which 
the lumber business finds itself and in pointing out that 
in the long run as a final solution must come the most 
economic and efficient production of lumber, together 
with the most efficient methods of widening the market 
for it. 

The last word has not been said as to economies of 
sawmill operation, and certainly it can not be said so 
long as a large percentage of the capacity is standing 
idle and loading its cost on the volume of lumber that 
is produced. 


War on Wood---Insurance Rates Important Factor. 


There are some things about old line fire insurance 
which the average lumberman, whether a manufac- 
turer or retailer, knows very positively from his own 
experience. He knows that the old theory of making 
railroad rates, to charge ‘‘all the traffic will bear’’ 
is still an active principle in fire insurance rating. 
Regulation by the Federal Government through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has somewhat lim- 
ited the application of this pretty theory in the 
domain of transportation; but as far as now can be 
seen no relief can be hoped for in this direction from 
the national Government in the fire insurance field— 
for twenty-odd years ago the United States Supreme 
Court in a learned opinion decided that fire insur- 
ance was not commerce, thus destroying the only 
theory upon which regulation by the national Govern- 
ment could be invoked. It is still subject to State 
regulation, but this has proved ineffective because 
of the power of the companies through their combina- 
tions to withdraw entirely from a State where any 
effort is made to curb their absolute power to make 
and enforce joint insurance rates. 

It is well known, also, that fire insurance as fur- 
nished today is furnished in a wasteful and inefficient 
manner. Mutual insurance companies handling fac- 
tory insurance on a large scale have enforced and 
secured remarkable improvements of the properties 
insured, greatly reducing the loss by fire. But stock 
fire companies have never exercised any appreciable, 
beneficial influence of this sort toward the physical 
improvement of insured property and a consequent 
lessening of the fire hazard. On the contrary, by 
their utter neglect to guard against overinsurance 
they have greatly encouraged incendiarism and a 
consequent increase of the national fire loss. 

Retail lumbermen discovered long ago that fire 
insurance, while an absolute necessity in the commer- 
cial world both for self-protection and as a basis for 
credit, was entirely too costly when compared with its 
benefits as applied to the plant and property used 
in their own business. The rates were heavy because 
the insurance companies contended that retail lumber 
yards were hazardous risks. Lumber mutual insur- 
ance companies were organized in this field and dem- 
onstrated that, well planned and carefully conducted, 
lumber yards were subject to a comparative low loss 
ratio, and exerted a salutary influence through their 
inspection activities in improving the character of 
those which did not measure up to their required 
standard. This same thing has happened in the field 
of sawmill insurance, and many companies which 
have been organized by lumbermen or by others closely 
in touch with the lumber industry are now specializ- 
ing in this business. And the result has been not 
merely a material saving in the insurance carried 
directly by these companies, but, also, in the rates 
which the stock companies were compelled to reduce 
to a more reasonable basis in the face of this com- 
petition. 

The lumbermen have thus, in a measure, wisely pro- 
tected themselves personally against the excessive rates 
of the stock fire insurance companies. But up to the 
present time they have not given any practical con- 
sideration to the equally important fact that every 
man in all this great nation who builds a home with 
lumber purchased from these lumbermen is still a help- 
less victim of the insurance combine. The higher 
rate charged on frame buildings in comparison with 
those with outer walls of brick or cement is a direct 
burden not merely upon the home owner but upon the 
lumber industry. The most powerful argument urged 
in favor of the extension of the fire limits in Chi- 
cago—and the same argument is advanced in every 
other city where this argument comes forward—was 
the fact that the building of wooden dwellings, while 
somewhat more economical than construction with 
brick, offers a serious: disadvantage in that the rate 
on brick in Chicago is 30 cents and on frame is from 
60 to 75 cents. 

This, of course, is a serious handicap to the use of 
lumber as a building material. But in addition to that 
the insurance companies must be recognized, however 
much they mask their attacks behind other forces, as the 
really active forces in the national attack upon the use 
of lumber and in the national ery that ‘‘ Wood Burns.’’ 

The lumbermen are making a national effort to refute 
the arguments of their opponents and are equipping 
themselves for a war with lumber substitutes. They 
should not, however, in these activities lose sight of 
the fact that no matter what other victories they may 
gain, the insurance companies have it in their hands at 
any time to strike a further blow against which the 
lumber industry has as yet made no effort to provide 
a defense. In most fields of insurance the stock fire 
insurance companies, while they act absolutely as a 
unit in their rate making functions, can not arbitrarily 
say what the final rate shall be because of independent 
competition. The factory mutuals are contending with 
them for the insurance upon every large risk, unless, 
of course, it does not come up to the more rigid stand- 
ards which the mutval companies require. The stock 
insurance companies will write anything, and that is one 
reason why, as a whole, the fire insurance business is 
unprofitable or shows meagre profits. The other great 
reason is the expense of doing business inherent in their 
agency system. Of the amount paid by a house owner 
in Chicago for insurance, 25 percent goes to the local 
agent who secures the business, although in probably 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand 
the agent does not perform any service of salesmanship 
whatever in inducing the placing of insurance which 


otherwise would not have been purchased. Probably at 
least 45 percent of the premium remains in Chicago : 4 
only 55 percent ever reaches the treasury of the in: 
ance company. 

The premiums charged for life insurance are s¢ n- 
tifically based upon mortality tables, which are the re. (It 
of the collective experience of all of the life insura ¢ 
companies. The mortality of buildings has never |) on 
collected or studied in this way. There are no collec: ye 
fire insurance statistics. Under extreme pressure fm 
many State insurance commissioners exerted over a 
term of years the fire insurance companies have fin: |y 
agreed upon a standard classification and collection of 
insurance statistics, which went into force on Janu ry 
1 of this year. An insurance authority calmly announ ed 
that it is not known just what these figures will si. \yv 
‘fexcept that it is known that the rates on wooden bi.’ |(- 
ings must be advanced.’’ 

As already said, there is a limit to the power of ile 
insurance companies to advance rates in regard to lie 
larger business risks. In the dwelling insurance fiv\(j, 
however, they are practically supreme. Mutual in. ir- 
ance has never been scientifically developed in this fi \(. 
County or town mutuals and farmers’ mutuals occasion: \ly 
offer local relief, but these are not always managed w)on 
the highest plane of efficiency and economy. In gene::l 
the rates on dwellings are what the stock insurance ¢om- 
panies choose to make them, and they have chosen to 
make them excessively high on frame buildings. They 
have it in their power to carry this to such a degree as 
practically to prohibit the use of lumber in the construe- 
tion of homes, and have already in certain quarters 
shown a strong inclination to take this action. 

What are the lumbermen going to do about it? 

The lumbermen of Chicago have just waged a fight 
against the fire limits extension which is quite likely to 
result in defeat. The lumbermen of the nation are pro- 
posing to appropriate and expend $200,000 annually for 
five years in defense of the industry. That is a higlily 
commendable undertaking, and yet over against it should 
be considered the undoubted fact that a dwelling house 
fire insurance company incorporated with the minimum 
capital of $100,000 required in Illinois would not be an 
expenditure but merely an investment, paying larger 
profits than anyone ever realized from lumber manufac- 
ture or merchandising, and yet could be made the 
strongest weapon in the fight against lumber substitutes, 
which in its final analysis is really a fight with the fire 
insurance interests. 

Lest some of our readers may consider this a wild sug- 
gestion, let us look at a few facts. The actual total loss 
occurring in Chicago in 1913 in dwelling house fires was 
$285,215, or about $2.38 each on the 120,000 dwellings, 
the estimated number in the city. These figures are for 
frame and brick dwellings together. On the average 
frame dwelling, the loss was $2.11; on the average brick 
dwelling the loss was $2.94. On the average brick dwell- 
ing with wooden roof the insurance premium was $17.30, 
or with approved roof, $15.60, five or six times the 
amount of the actual loss. On frame the premiums 
— run from $8.35 to $15.45; probable average about 
$12. 

It is obvious from these figures that an insurance com- 
pany could write dwelling insurance in Chicago at 60 
per cent of the present board rate, set aside one-half of 
the premium for expenses and accumulation of reserve 
surplus and make a first-class underwriting profit out 
of the other half of the premiun. Or, it could write 
insurance at three-quarters of the board rate and have 
each policy contain a provision for a refund of an agreed 
percentage of the surplus profit above a given point, 
thus making the policy semi-mutual in its operation. It 
need be under no expense for agency commissions, as, 
of course, no fire insurance agent in Chicago could rep- 
resent a nonboard company of this sort without being 
blacklisted by every company in the Chicago Board of 
Fire Underwriters. On the expenditure thus saved, how- 
ever (25 percent of the premium) it could maintain 
branch offices in various sections of the city and place 
frequent page advertisements in the daily press, telling 
such truths about the fire insurance business as would 
quickly place the present fire insurance companies upon 
the defensive. It should, of course, select its risks, com- 
pelling the repair of neglected chimneys and of heating 
or lighting equipment and other obvious defects which 
are known to be the cause of over one-half of the dwell- 
ing house fires which occur, and which are as easily dis- 
coverable by proper inspection before the fire occurs. 
It could in its rating system absolutely prevent that 
unjust discrimination against frame dwellings which is 
a feature of the present insurance rates in Chicago and 
practically everywhere else throughout the nation. 

single insurance company of this sort could not be 
corrective of the insurance situation for the entire coun- 
try. Its successful example, however, would quickly be 
followed by the enlistment of capital in similar under- 
takings in other cities. It would be necessary for lum- 
bermen merely to point the way. 

An insurance company of this sort could, of course, 
be organized upon the mutual basis, patterned somewhat 
after the principles long and successfully followed in 
factory mutual insurance. Any such company would, 
of course, have a fight on its hands, and a fight from 
which private capital in general has always turned aside. 
But those important interests of the lumber industry 
which are bound up in this question should furnish the 
required incentive for the occupation of this field, either 
upon the lines suggested or upon such similar lines as 
might be dictated by such competent underwriting ex- 
perience as the lumber industry has commanded in the 
past for other purposes and still has available. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


MAKE WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

ery line of work has had its item under this heading in 
vya:.ouSs newspapers, magazines and periodicals, excepting 
for otry. It is about to have its turn; the road builders have 
bac theirs, the local government theirs; now why not the 
Fe ral Government? It can help. 

| very ninety-nine new scientific operations out of one hun- 

dr have been successful in this country for the last ten 
dec des. Forestry is practically new in comparison with its 
ap, arance in Europe but has proved successful both to the 
peo je and the Federal Government; but there is still a 
chav ce for better methods, better improvements and a constant 
den..nd for clear lumber as has been the case. 

better methods I mean, why does not the Government 
ex; ud more money for the causes of forest fires than mere 
ap; opriations for the fighting of fires—more men employed 
on ..okouts, more men on patrol duty and more laws system- 
at!.ing fire protection in private forests? 

better improvements I mean more of the Government’s 
idle treasury money put into expensive improvements, such 
as | runing of trees in the Government’s forests, better environ- 


metal and soil conditions to produce better and increased 
results; but you will ask yourself why more expense? Just 
thi-; better and expensive reliable improvements such as 
these mean bigger results in time to come. We are only a 


tri smitting era for the next century. 

Ity pruning the trees in time the knots will be eliminated 
and a higher price demanded than if the trees were full of 
knots and probably partly decayed, decreasing the valuation. 
Here a great number of men can be employed. 

\s a whole we may say the Federal Government with fores- 
try can help the unemployed by employing more of the 
knowledge which experts have given us.—STANLEY J. Woops. 


WEIGHT OF TUPELO GUM LOGS. 


Please advise us if possible the weight of tupelo gum in logs, 


green. 

{Tupelo gum, thoroughly dry, based upon its volume 
when green, has a specific gravity of .475, and multi- 
plying this by 62.43 pounds, the weight of a cubic 
foot of water, gives 29.654 pounds. Tupelo gum, 
green, contains 121 percent of moisture, and 121 per- 
cent of 29.654 pounds is 35.881 pounds. Green tupelo 
gum, therefcre, weighs the sum of these two amounts, 
or 65.5 pounds to the cubic foot. It only remains to 
determine the number of cubic feet in a log, by well 
known formulas, and from this can be deduced the 
weight. 

All of the authorities on commercial woods give 
weight in the terms of specific gravity and percent 
of moisture used above. Some day someone will write 
a book descriptive of forest trees of America in which 
the weight of the wood dry and green will be stated in 
those direct terms that are actually employed in the 
trade, and thus save a large amount of unnecessary 
figuring in order to arrive at the information desired. 
— EDITOR. ] 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN STOCKTON. 


STOCKTON, CAL. 

I have just found an opportunity to look over your issue 
of January 2, and I notice with considerable disappointment 
and disgust the article entitled “Labor War Ended.” 

In the first place, you again use the San Francisco date 
line for a Stockton news item. As I have assured you be- 
fore, Stockton is not a suburb of San Francisco, nor is it 
at all dependent upon that self-sufficient community. This 
is a fairly good sized manufacturing city with aboundant 
rail and water transportation and enjoying the same ter- 
minal rates as any other Coast city, and the only reason 
that Stockton with all of these great advantages has not 
grown to be larger than San Francisco is that she has, until 
five or six months ago, been the tightest closed shop union 
town on the Pacific coast. 

I can not understand why your journal, pretending to rep- 
resent the employing interests in the great lumber industry 
throughout the United States, should seek out a radical 
leader of militant unionism for information concerning a 
struggle, the final settlement of which meant the life or 
death of vast industries in one of the most promising cities 
of California. If your representative in the union-ridden, 
closed-shop city of San Francisco has become so saturated 
with its anarchist breeding atmosphere that he can not seek 
the truth where the truth can be found you at least ought to 
know enough from your distant viewpoint that when your 
representative deliberately states in his article ‘‘several 
‘umber companies employing a large number of men were 
involved in the differences’; that those lumber companies 
ire the sources from which he and you should get your in- 
formation concerning the struggle, and you can not, there- 
fore, make the false claim made by newspapers that you 
must cater to the masses, regardless of the truth. Your 
journal is, or pretends to be, the organ of the lumber in- 
dustries of this country, and as such you should at least 
endeavor to tell the truth concerning that industry and its 
component parts. You know that you will not get the 
truth from its enemies. Yet that is where you have gone, 
and it is their words you quote and not the statements of 
those you are supposed to represent and defend. 

Contrary to your statement, this struggle was not between 
‘Labor and Capital” (a pet wornout phrase used by ignorant 
correspondents for want of brains to produce something 
more appropriate). You know, or ought to know if you seek 
facts, that 99 percent of these controversies where the unions 
are involved are not struggles between labor and capital 
but are, as the case here in Stockton, between law-abiding 
business men and their free workmen on one side, as against 
the so-called leaders of workmen who care not a rap for 
their followers and on whose earnings they live in luxury 
and licentiousness while they carry out their hellish plans 
of intimidation, bruising and killing of human beings and 
the burning and dynamiting of property. And it is to such 
men as Tveitmores, Johannsens and Caseys that you go for 
the truth in matters concerning the lumber industry and its 
representatives. You might look at the records of such men 
in the criminal courts of Minnesota and California and other 
States, as well as the Stillwater penitentiary, and ask your- 
self if these men seem to be the fountain head of all truth. 

You state that the employers were tald that the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement meant that open shop would prevail 
in the future. The employers were told by the union lead- 


ers that they would quit all boycotting and picketing and 
they conceded to the employers absolutely the right, without 
interference by them, to conduct their respective businesses 
on the open shop basis as it had been conducted by the em- 
ployers ever since their declaration of the open shop on 
July 8, 1914. Furthermore, the unions never explained to 
the employers what open shop meant. That was entirely 
unnecessary as the employers had very forcibly explained 
to the unions on July 8 just what that term meant. And 
it means more than the “elimination of the union label 
and the union card in the shop windows.” It also meant 
the elimination of signed or other agreements between em- 
ployers and labor organizers. It meant that employers 
would stand no more for restriction of output, sympathetic 
strikes, industrial disturbances and the unlawful persecu- 
tion of individuals. It meant the freedom of individual 
contract in the matter of employment and the guaranty 
to everyone his right to earn a living regardless of his mem- 
bership or non-membership in any organization. This is what 
we demanded on July 8 and this is what we secured and in- 
tend to keep without making any concessions whatever. 

Your article quoting the words of the labor union dele- 
gate leaves an absolutely false impression as to the nature 
of the struggle and the results. You now have the facts, 
and I trust that you also have the courage to publish them. 
—C. G. BirD, president and manager Simpson-Gray Lumber 
Company, Inc. 


StTockToNn, CAL. 

My attention has been called by C. G. Bird, president of 
the Simpson-Gray Lumber Company, to an article appear- 
ing in your January issue. j 

There has been so much misrepresentation concerning the 
real truth of the facts of the so-called labor war in this city 
that we feel it necessary to acquaint those publications 
which purport to represent+the employers in the various 
portions of the country with a statement giving a brief his- 
tory of the industrial affairs of our city for the last year. 
Such statement must of necessity be brief, but I trust that 
the following will serve the purpose: 

Following a series of unreasonable demands made by or- 
ganized labor upon the employers of this city to enforce their 
proud boast that Stockton was the strongest unionized city 
west of the Ohio River and finally culminating in vicious 
boycotts upon certain interests vitally affecting the people 
of the city of Stockton as a whole, the merchants, manu- 
facturers and employers of labor generally organized for the 
purpose of resisting any further attempts at coercion that 
might be made and to remedy the evils already existing. 
This organization was perfected in December, 1913, with a 
membership roll of 145 members. 

The movement was heartily indorsed by every thinking 
citizen in this community, and by July, 1914, the member- 
ship had increased to 332 employers of labor representing 
at least 85 percent of all lines of trade or industry in the 
confines of this city. The true temper of the organization 
had not been understood by organized labor, and in spite of 
fair warning given their demands became so unreasonable 
that at a mass meeting of members of this organization 
held on July 7, 1914, a resolution was passed as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, hereby pledge ourselves to stand 
firmly for the open shop and to lend our entire united and 
individual support without reservation to the maintenance 
of the same. 

“We understand the open shop to constitute the elimina- 
tion of the use of the union label, union stamp and union 
display cards by ourselves and our employees, and the elim- 
ination of the signing or making of agreements by and be- 
tween our members and labor organizations. 

“We further pledge our hearty support to the emergency 
committee in the handling of this labor trouble and promise 
to assist the committee by every means in our power.” 

According to the principles of this organization as set 
forth in its constitution open shop is clearly defined as to 
mean the right of every employer to employ whom he 
pleases, irrespective of membership or non-membership in 
any organization; the positive elimination of the store card, 
the label, the shop steward, the walking delegate, and all 
the small tyrannies usually emanating from the closed shop 
organizations, : 

The stand as taken by this organization on July 8 in 
simple words was that unless organized labor within this 
city removed the boycott and the pickets as instituted 
against certain of the businesses of this city and immediately 
adjust itself to the situation confronting them every mem 
ber of this organization would, at 9 o’clock on the morning 
of July 8, institute the principles of open shop in his busi- 
ness and maintain such. 

The rank and file of organized labor in Stockton were 
willing to accept the conditions as set forth by their em 
ployers, but as is always true in situations of this character 
the parasitical agitator ruled and a strike was declarea 
which affected all lines. 

On the evening of July 7 there were 4,125 employees of 
the members of this organization working under closed shop 
rules. According to the records of the unions the number 
of employees that went out on a strike were in the neigh- 
borhood of 800. Within sixty days the number of employees 
as shown by our records working under open shop condi- 
tions was 3,925. Further, the organization has grown through 
the five months of “industrial strife’ from 332 members to 
503 members, or 97 percent of the business enterprises and 
employers of labor of this community. Factories and manu- 
facturing plants were running no less than 75 percent of 
capacity during this or any subsequent period. 

Since the first week in August the city of Stockton has 
never been rated less than fourth, and more often first and 
second, in increase of bank clearings for the entire United 
States. At the time of this writing it has again been re- 
ported first for the Pacific coast. The inventories of most 
merchants and manufacturers of this city have been taken 
and their books closed for the year 1914. Their reports in 
the aggregate show that the business transacted in this 
city has in, nearly all cases been greater, and in the balance 
at least equal to the business of 1913. The lumber compa- 
nies and allied industries can testify accordingly. 

Organized labor early realized that it was up against a 
losing fight; in fact, that there was no “industrial strug- 
gle.’ The labor leaders asked for conference after confer- 
ence, always being met with the same answer—that the posi- 
tion of this organization was identically the same as on 
July 8 and if they could find anything to confer about with 
the exception of open shop such conference would be granted. 
In the first week of December organized labor sent word that 
it was ready to concede the open shop and merely wished 
recognition of the unions and a guaranty to their members 
that the hours and wages in effect on July 7 would remain. 


At no time had it been the intention of the organization 
of the business men and employers to do otherwise. It was 
not fighting to destroy organized labor, nor was it fighting 
for a reduction in wage scale. Resolutions were adopted 
in the forepart of July stating its position in these matters, 
and through the medium of the press the organization placed 
itself on public record. 

An agreement was finally entered into on December 17 in 
which organized labor agreed to remove all the picketing 
and the boycotts and agreed to all that the open shop stood 
for; namely, the elimination of the store card, the label, 
the shop steward and the walking delegate, and the conced- 
ing of the right of their members to work alongside of non- 
union men, while the merchants on their part reiterated 
their stand in regard to hours and wages. 

Stockton is a city of 40,000 people, the industrial and 
financial center of the upper San Joaquin Valley, the rich- 
est section in California. Three transcontinental railroads, 
three electric railroads and deep water transportation to the 
sea afford unexcelled transportation facilities and create in 
this city a remarkable future as an industrial center. It.has 
within its confines today several world famous enterprises. 
It can now point with pride to the fact that the manufac- 
turer of both present and future can operate his business 
free from the unreasonable dictation or pernicious demands 
that have done so much in the past toward holding back the 


. development of the city —H. HERMANN, secretary Merchants, 


Manufacturers and Employers’ Association. 

[Clearly Stockton’ objects to being regarded as a 
suburb of San Francisco and, moreover, has very pro- 
nounced views on the question of labor organizations. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent has been 
instructed accordingly.—EDITOoR. | 





BOOKS ON COMMERCIAL WOODS. 

Do you publish a book treating on the trees of North 
America or those in the United States? 

[There is now an excellent range of works descriptive 
of the trees of North America, or the woods most used 
for commercial purposes. One of the latest is ‘‘ Lumber 
and Its Uses,’’ by R. S. Kellogg, now secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and for- 
merly of the Forest Service. This has the special fea- 
ture of giving the factory uses and miscellaneous uses of 
most of the commercial woods of the United States, to- 
gether with the best collection of other useful informa- 
tion. It sells for $1. 

‘“Wood and Forest,’’ by Professor Noyes, is also a 
most excellent book on the woods of America. It is 
particularly excellent in the information given regard- 
ing the geographical distribution of the different woods 
and their physical characteristics. It is sold at $3, post- 
age prepaid. 

One of the latest books is ‘‘ Mechanical Properties of 
Wood,’’ by Samuel J. Record, assistant professor of 
forest products, Forest School, Yale University, pub- 
lished last August. This is designed as a student’s text 
book and goes very thoroughly into the mechanical prop- 
erties of wood in general, but not being arranged by 
species is not so desirable as a reference book as some 
other publications. It sells at $1.75. 

Among the older works, the ‘‘Principal Species of 
Wood,’’ by Charles Henry Snow, is a very thorough 
treatise and sells for $3.50, postage 30 cents additional. 

‘*The Tree Book,’’ by Julia Ellen Rogers, is an elabo- 
rately illustrated and very interesting work regarding the 
trees of the United States, giving a considerable amount 
of information regarding the commercial uses, but de- 
voted more especially to botanical characteristics and 
esthetic considerations. It sells for $4, postage 30 cents 
additional. 

These books are supplied through the book department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. } 


KYANIZED SPRUCE. 

Several lumber firms in Maine make a specialty of selling 
kyanized spruce, which is chemically treated, so as to in- 
sure against the elements and decay.- Will you kindly advise 
us if you know the names of any manufacturers of this wood 
in Maine? If so we would appreciate very much the names 
of the shippers of this kyanized spruce. 

[The kyanizing of wood is accomplished merely by 
soaking it in an open tank in a 1 percent solution of 
bichloride of mercury or corrosive sublimate. Inasmuch 
as this chemical rapidly attacks metal of any sort the 
tanks used are generally coated on the insidé with hot 
pitch. Immersion in the tank is usually one day for 
each inch of thickness of the stock and one day addi- 
tional; 2-inch lumber, for example, would receive a 
3-day treatment. 

This treatment is similar to chloride of zine in that, 
being aqueous, the use of treated timber under ex- 
posure to water tends to produce a leaching of the pre- 
servative from the wood. This effect is not so marked 
with the kyanizing treatment, however, because of the 
fact that the mercury bichloride tends to combine with 
the albumen of the wood elements, forming a compound 
which, while not absolutely insoluble, is comparatively 
so. The administration of the white of an egg as an 
antidote for bichloride of mercury poisoning is merely 
an application of this principle, forming an albuminate 
compound in the stomach. 

It will be recalled that Fred J. Hoxie, in a recent paper 
read before the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, which was reviewed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
suggested the use of this process for the treatment of 
timbers for factory construction where the creosoting 
process is undesirable because of the increased inflam- 
mability of timbers so treated and because of the fact 
that they can not practicably be painted. Kyanizing 
has long been widely practiced in England, where it 
originated, and in France, Germany and other countries 
of the European continent, but thus far it has been 
taken up in this country by only a few firms and chiefly 
in connection with spruce. Two addresses have been 
supplied to the inquirer from which kyanized spruce 
may be obtained.—EpITor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Notwithstanding that underlying conditions are fa- 
vorable for normal business, the average business man 
remembers that the governing influence is still the 
war in Europe and that conditions are liable to change 
unexpectedly. He is therefore making haste slowly. 
By degrees, however, business is becoming better and 
if the war should end quickly there would undoubtedly 
be an expansion in this country that would closely 
resemble a business boom. As it is the number of 
unemployed is gradually becoming lessened and there 
are still favorable indications that with the coming 
of spring most of the big army of men who have 
been out of work will be back on the job. The rail- 
road situation is greatly improved. There is a heavy 
tonnage movement and the railroads have a great 
amount of new work to do this year, and this, together 
with the increased building projects in the principal 
cities of the country, will do much toward clearing 
up the labor question. There is undoubtedly an im- 
proved tone to general business; bank clearings are 
satisfactory and the merchants, as a whole, are in 
excellent shape; the high price paid for wheat 
put the farmers in an enviable position, making it easy 
for them to meet all their obligations, with money to 
spare for making improvements and investments, and 
the lumbermen who have been down in the mouth for 
the last year are beginning to take heart. They con- 
sider prospects for the season’s lumber trade much 
better than they were a year ago. Surplus stocks of 
southern pine, west coast products and, as a general 
thing, hardwoods have been reduced to such an ex- 
tent that probably not for several years has the lum- 
ber supply been so closely aligned with the normal 
demand as now. This condition has come about 
first, through careful and economical buying by con- 
sumers and dealers and second, through a restriction 
in production by manufacturers. This adjustment was 
made necessary to avoid excessive loss and through 
fear of what the morrow held in store. Therefore, 
trade this spring should begin on a sound basis. Pro- 
ducers are making an effort to hold prices and in 
many instances they have succeeded, although com- 
petition has been so keen that generous concessions 
have been made in a number of cases to get the 
business. 

7 8 2 

A special reason for a brighter outlook for the lum- 
ber trade this year is the railroad requirement. ‘This 
is especially favorable to southern pine, fir and in 
some measure oak. The railroads and car builders 
have been buying steadily for several weeks and it is 
thought that they have only just begun. Another 
feature of the trade is the increased number of build- 
ing permits that are being taken out as the weeks go 
by. As an example, Chicago the last week registered 
247 permits, of which 150 were for projects ranging 
under $5,000 and into which enters more lumber than 
in the larger projects. The total permits issued a week 
ago were 114 and for the corresponding week in 1914, 
171. Other cities are also expecting a building re- 
vival, which will more than overcome last year’s fall- 
ing off. The yard trade, which was quiet and cautious 
up to the end of last year, is still inclined to caution 
but with the return of building activity the retail 
dealers will need lumber and need it badly, for in 
many cases they have let their stocks run low and al- 
lowed assortments to become much broken. It, there- 


fore, seems that there is nothing in sight to prevent 
an active demand and movement of yard stock within 
the next few months. 

* * * 

Some diversity of opinion is noticeable in reference 
to yellow pine conditions. The market is probably 
not as strong in some items as it was a few weeks 
ago. Heavy rains have interfered with shipments; as 
a matter of fact, the weather conditions have not been 
good so far this spring. This has hindered shipments 
and reduced production. In many parts of the coun- 
try rain has also made roads impassable, with the 
result of further reducing country yard trade. It 
is reported that there is some improvement in the east- 
ern demand for yard stock and a feature of the mar- 
ket is that there is a larger proportion of rush orders 
coming in now than a week ago. This would indicate 
that stock is needed badly. Dealers are expecting a 
good country trade, resulting from the benefit to crops 
as a consequence of the abundant moisture. In the 
Southwest there are still many rough spots to be 
ironed out, however, before the yellow pine manufac- 
turers will be satisfied. The Mexican situation is in a 
bad way and the export trade is slow, principally 
owing to the war-time freight rates. This is having a 
more or less adverse effect on the domestic trade. 
There is a good deal of inquiry from the railroads and 
carriers are buying cross ties, car material and some 
timbers, but this buying is not as heavy as it is ex- 
pected to be a little later. Ocean rates to South 
American ports are said to be the highest in twenty- 
five years. Every cloud has a silver lining, however, 
and it is believed that Europe at the close of hostili- 
ties will need more lumber than ever before and it is 
believed that the lumbermen in the United States will 
get the lion’s share of this business. The manufactur- 
ers of Mississippi really did a good business during 
February and report that the demand is still steady, 
with some items badly broken. 


* * * 


Manufacturers on the North Pacific Coast are a little 
more encouraged with the outlook. There is a better 
condition in respect to fir and cedar, the volume of 
inquiries and orders received from the middle West 
are increasing and the railroads have been doing con- 
siderable buying in car material. So far, however, 
the demand has not advanced prices. Manufacturers 
still claim that they are making lumber at a loss, or 
at best without profit. Cedar siding is undoubtedly 
growing firmer and stocks are being greatly reduced. 
Cargo trade is dull. Shingles continue weak. A fea- 
ture of the market is the improvement in the silo 
business and much is expected from this branch of 
the industry. In the Flathead Valley district demand 
has improved in the last ten days; retailers are begin- 
ning to stock up in anticipation of an active spring 
trade and also taking advantage of the prevailing low 
prices. Redwood prices are holding firm, although there 
is no material improvement to the demand. 


* * * 


The general hardwood trade is on the uptrend. 
Southern hardwoods are slowly but surely broadening 
in demand and the situation is much more satisfactory 
than at any time since last July. There is a larger 
demand for manufacturers’ thicknesses and qualities, 
with a stronger requirement for the lower grades. The 


implement, furniture and automobile interests ar [ye 
coming more interested in quotations, which are gy..u- 
ally becoming firmer and there is some railroad bi: ing 
and the building situation is much brighter th: 4 
month ago. Gum box boards are still in good req) est, 
Quartered white oak and plain oak are in goo de. 
mand, with stocks becoming broken. In the Cun. jer. 
land River district there has been a big improve. ent 
in the last week. Prices have advanced satisfact: ily 
and there has been a sharp increase in the dem ind 
for flooring and other stocks. In West Virg nia 
marked improvement is reported in conditions. \\ ills 
that were shut down and have been operating on | art 
time are preparing for general resumption. Orders «are 
more numerous. The demand from the East is repo: ted 
to be steadier and it is thought will improve from »ow 
on. Northern hardwood manufacturers are be'ter 
pleased with the outlook. The input this year was 
much lighter than usual and dry stocks in second nd 
third hands are low. 
* * * 

The northern pine trade is showing some awakening 
from its winter quietude. In Minnesota shipments 
have lately been increased; retailers are gradwilly 
getting into the market. Inquiries are more general 
and within the next ninety days a revival in busiiess 
is looked for. Production has been the lightest in 
many years, as the logging season was cut short by 
the breaking up of freezing weather. In the East the 
approach of spring has been marked with a slight im- 
provement in trade. The underlying conditions 
of both the northern pine and hemlock trades «re 
good and as soon as spring shall fairly open there 
should be a healthy movement from initial supply 
points. 

* * * 

Manufacturers of North Carolina pine are looking 
forward to a big increase in demand with the arrival 
of real building weather. Inquiries are more numerous 
and some orders are being placed ahead at prevailing 
prices. In the New England market trade is somewhat 
better. Quotations on roofers remain firm; partition 
is dull. Virginia manufacturers report that much low 
grade lumber has been sold the last week, but that 
the demand for dressed stock has been slow. 

* * * 


Cypress is holding its own, and while the mixed car 
trade continues to predominate, straight car business 
is being booked. There has been a steady demand for 
cypress cross ties and car siding; roofing has been 
sold in limited quantities. Prices are steady. Lath is 
selling readily, with mill stocks none too plentiful. 
Straight car orders as a rule are still being declined. 
Cypress shingles continue slow. 

* * * 


The eastern spruce manufacturers in Maine and New 
Brunswick have been greatly retarded in getting out 
their logs by the mild weather. The British market 
continues unusually strong, but manufacturers find it 
necessary to refuse profitable orders tendered them be- 
cause they can not find vessels to take lumber at rates 
within reason. The domestic market is unchanged. 
Yards are continuing to use caution in buying, while 
some business for replenishing purposes is placed. 
There is no snap to the market. In Pennsylvania very 
little interest is shown. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Plans for the presentation of Euripides’ “The Trojan 
Women” throughout the United States as “an emotional 
appeal in the furtherance of_a crusade for world peace” 
were announced in Chicago February 28 by the Women’s 
Peace party, a national organization headed by Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House. 

The federal grand jury at New York February 26 re- 
turned a superseding indictment against twenty-one di 
rectors and counsel of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, charging violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. The indictment, similar to the one returned 
last November, was brought to overcome objections made 
by certain defendants to the manner in which the first in- 
dictment was secured. 

Announcement was made February 25 at New York on 
behalf of the Rockefeller Institute of the invention of an 
apparatus and the discovery of a new method of treatment, 
both designed to reduce the mortality from tetanus among 
soldiers wounded on European battlefields. 


Washington. 


Secretary Lane of the Interior Department announced 
February 28 the discovery of two chemical processes de- 
veloped after years of research by Dr. Walter F. Rittman, 
chemical engineer of the Bureau of Mines. One is expected 
to enable oil refiners to increase their output of gasoline 
by 200 percent; the other makes possible the production 
from crude petroleum of toluol and benzol bases for dyes 
and high explosives, for which in the past tue United 
States and the rest of the world have depended almost 
exclusively upon Germany. 

Five special defense boards are abolished by War Depart- 
ment orders promulgated February 25. ‘Their work here- 
after will be directed by a general board of review com- 
posed of from five to seven officers on detail in Washing- 
ton, who will make recommendations regarding the coun- 
try’s defense. 

Secretary McAdoo announced February 25 his purpose 
to print shout $500,000,000 of federal reserve notes to be 
sent to federal reserve banks when demanded through the 
proper channels, 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo issued an order Febru- 
ary 25 declaring all ports in the British Isles “special 
ports” requiring special rates of war risk insurance from 
the Government bureau. 

The Senate February 27 adopted the conference report 
on the seamen’s bill. 


The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the investigation of the finances, rates and practices of 
the Louisville & Nashville and allied railroads, sent to 
the Senate February 25, charges the road with acquiring 
competing lines and with carrying on for years, at a 
cost of millions of dollars, an elaborate political and pub- 
licity campaign, to eliminate competition and influence pub- 
lic opinion. 

The Department of Commerce announced February 28 
that to the end of February 133 foreign-built vessels had 
been placed under American registry, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 475,524, 

During February the Treasury Department received in 
revenue from all sources $43,636,272 compared with receipts 
in February, 1914, of $43,633,857. Ordinary expenditures 
amounted to $56,137,624, leaving a net deficit for the 
month of about $12,500,000. The excess of ordinary dis- 
bursements for the eight months of the fiscal year which 
ended February 28 over receipts for that period amounted 
to $83,356,622. 

The Senate February 26 passed the naval appropriation 
bill, providing for two battleships, five large seagoing sub- 
marines and sixteen coast defense submarines, with a total 
appropriation of about $152,000,000. 

Cash dividends, paid after March 1, 1913, constitute 
taxable income when received and should be included in 
the income tax returns of individuals whose total income 
is more than $20,000, according to a ruling February 26 
by Commissioner of Internal Revenue Osborn. 

A joint committee representing Congress and the Navy 
Department reported to the House February 26 that the 
cost of erecting a Government armor manufacturing plant 
of 10,000 tons capacity would be $6,635,000 and one double 
that size $10,331,906. The cost of a ton of armor from 
the smaller plant was estimated at $263; from the larger 
at $230. F 

By_a vote of 37 to 10 the Senate February 27 agreed to 
the House proposal to require the President to make public 
whatever endorsements are submitted in behalf of an ad- 
ditional federal judge to be appointed for the Georgia 
district. 

A resolution authorizing President Wilson to invite a 
conference of neutral nations to urge upon the warring 
powers a discontinuance of hostilities and a subsequent 
peace conference, was introduced February 27 by Senator 
Newlands of Nevada. 

The Senate bill, incorporating the Ellen Wilson Memorial 
Homes Association, which proposes to build a block of 
model houses to replace the slums which Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson worked to eliminate, was passed March 2 by the 
House. 


The Senate and House March 8 adopted the conference 1 
port on the agricultural bill in its altered form. As the bill 
stands, it appropriates $22,971,522 for the expenses of the 
agricultural department and provides for investigation of the 
question of rural credits by a joint congressional commit 
tee. 

By a vote of 252 to 63 the House March 3 passed thi 
Cummins bill, already passed by the Senate, which proposes 
to abolish the limited liability of railways and gives every 
shipper the right to sue for the full value of goods lost or 
destroyed en route. 

The Senate March 3 passed the omnibus Civil War claim 
bill, carrying approximately $2,000,000, with an amendment 
by Senator Crawford which would make such claims here- 
after not subject to findings by the court of claims. 

The rivers and harbor bill, carrying a flat appropriation 
of $25,000,000, with a provision that $5,000,000 more in 
unexpended balances shall be distributed this year on vari 
ous projects, was approved by the House March 3. 

President Wilson March 3 signed the navy appropriation 
bill currying approximately $149,753,981. 


FOREIGN. 


The German newspapers state that Professor Frieden. 
thal of the Berlin University has discovered a means of 
converting straw into food. 

It is reported in London that Winston Spencer Churchill. 
first lord of the admiralty and former home secretary, wil! 
be the next viceroy of India, to succeed Lord Hardinge. 

A big Socialist labor demonstration was held in Trafalgar 
Square, London, February 28 to protest against the pre 
vailing prices of food and coal. 

Dr. Feliciano Viera was elected president of Uruguay 
Marc ° 

Figures compiled by the postal authorities show that 
since the beginning of the war 864 German newspapers 
have suspended publication. 

A statue of Florence Nightingale, war nurse, was un- 
veiled at London February 24. It is the first instance in 
which a statue of a woman, aside from royalty, has been 
erected publicly in London. 

Prof. James Geikie, a distinguished geologist, is dead at 
Edinburgh, Scotland. He Was 76 years old. 

China agreed at a conference held in Peking March 3 to 
an extension for a period of 99 years of the existing Japanese 
lease of the ports of Dalny and Port Arthur, which have 
been occupied by the Japanese since the close of the Russo- 
Japanese war. 
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Recession of business volume and results in Febru- 
ry, as compared with both in January of any year, 


e matters of history. 
owing down of merchandising and new commitments 
most lines, because it is a month of review of the 
osing year, taking account of stock, providing for 
ear-end settlements, with incidental taking advantage 
f bargains in raw and finished materials of all sorts 
hat are thrust on the attention of buyers by those 
ho wish to reduce stocks and raise all possible money 
vefore the end of the year. It is also the time of in- 
entory taking. December brings also special sales 
f the major commodities, like iron and steel products, 
nore or less of a sub-rosa character, because the sellers 
vish to make as good a showing as possible on the 
ooks over the end and at the beginning of the new 
ear in annual reports. On this account buyers seek, 
ind often obtain, discounts in sales of large lots for 
the next year’s delivery. After the holidays there is 
activity in clearing sales, new contracts, commitments 
for readjusted business of various sorts, especially in 
the larger lines in which provision must be made for 
the first half of the new year. It is a month of large 
financing, either to provide for payments or for the 
continuance of business. January is the month when 
many dividends are declared or defaulted, when much 
financing is done or discussed, when the stock mar- 
kets—when there is no war to menace—are active, 
and altogether when bank clearings reflect various 
activities, dividend payments, changes in capitaliza- 
tions and the formations or re-formations of firms and 
companies. There are also failures, and voluntary or 
forced liquidations. The great and lesser corpora- 
tions declare dividends, or default them, in January, 
according to the character of the times and the nature 
of the influences that are present. Altogether, in 
finance and business considerable is doing in January, 
the evidence of which is seen in published statements 
that are eagerly scanned as indications of what the 
business year is likely to be in point of volume and 
profits. 


* * * 


Despite the tremendous conflict in Europe the finan- 
cial and business interests of the country thought they 
saw in January of this year indications of a general 
swell in manufactures, domestic trade and exportations 
that would indicate a turn for the better, as compared 
to the depression of the last two years. Much of this 
optimistic forecast was induced by the certainty that 
the warring nations of Europe would have to draw 
continuously on the United States for their grain and 
provision supplies and for war materials of a great 
variety, which would swell our exports. This prog- 
nostic has proved to be true, and the outflow from our 
ports during January was greatly encouraging to about 
all our business interests. In fact, there was a great 
development of business expectations during January. 
February developed new phases of the war situation 
that were less promising of business results, taking 
the season as a whole. But probably the disappoint- 
ment thereat is greater than is reasonable, considering 
the peculiar situation. In any year, except those 
when a pronounced boom prevails, business in Febru- 
ary is inclined to show a halting tendency. One reason 
for this is that settlements have been arranged, early 
purchases have been made, the clearing movement of 
goods has been completed,, buyers of dry goods, cloth- 
ing and house furnishings are waiting for the spring 
openings and the new styles, and Lent and the coming 
Easter are having a deterrent influence. Thousands 
in the North are off to the winter resorts of the South 
or on the Pacific coast. This season there is an espe- 
cial incentive for many to visit the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco, though in 
ordinary circumstances many would have gone to 
Europe instead. In the present instances, however, 
much of the money that would have been spent in 
European tours will be expended in this country on 
account of the fair at the Golden Gate. 


* * * 


In important respects there has been no more than 
the usual dullness in trade or lack of preparation for 
new enterprises and expansion in business during Feb- 
ruary of this year than in the majority of previous 
years, This remark has especial reference to domestic 
affairs, as distinct from those international. It must 
be admitted that recent events in the war zone, in 
their effect on this country, have taken on a more 
serious aspect than theretofore had been visualized. 
Germany’s declaration of a marine war zone around 
the British Isles, and Britain’s threat to blockade the 
ports of Germany for the purpose of preventing the 
landing of foodstuffs for civilians in that country, the 
protests of our Government against such measures, and 
the volume of words that has been called forth in 
the triangular contention no deubt have measurably 
checked the shipment of our products to northern 
Europe. Yet continues a demand for American wheat 


December usually shows a 








that scarcely can be satisfied, while there is a per- 
sistent foreign call for our oats, corn, provisions and 
war materials to the extent of our available supply. 
In respect to the grains, however, the prospective 
opening of the Dardanelles by the allied fleets with 
the destruction by bombardment of the defending forts 
gives some promise that soon the immense reported 
Russian wheat, oats and corn supplies will be flooded 
out to the markets of western Europe in competition 
with like products from the United States and Canada. 
The effect of this competition probably would be a 
decline of prices of American grain—already has; in 
fact, had that effect on the futures markets in this 
country. Yet it is not possible that while the tre- 
mendous war in Europe continues there can be any- 
thing approaching low prices for American grain. The 
bears in the market will make all they can out of the 
present excitement, but the direction that wheat and 
other grain prices will take will depend on the length 
of the war more than on competition between the 
surplus grain countries of the world. The results of 
the coming season’s crops also will be a factor, now 
unknown, that will affect prices during the coming 
season. 


* * ” 


The prospective opening of the Dardanelles is call- 
ing forth statements and estimates concerning the 
wheat and other grain supplies that Russia and the 
Danubian countries will be able to throw on the world’s 
markets when shipping can freely pass between the 
Mediterranean and Black seas. According to a late 
review of the situation Russia during recent years 
before the war had been furnishing an increased pro- 
portion of the world’s wheat supply. In the season 
of 1911-12 Russia exported 14 percent of the world’s 
wheat exports, or 105,672,000 bushels. In 1912-13 its 
exports of 105,672,000 bushels equaled 16 percent of 
the world’s exports. Of the world’s export of wheat 
in 1913-14, amounting to 665,224,000 bushels, Russia 
exported 173,704,000 bushels, or 26 percent. Thus it 
can be seen that Russian wheat exports, which in- 
cludes product from the Danubian countries, which 
reaches the Black Sea outlet in Russia, are a growing 
factor in the world’s bread product. From the Danube 
provinces came 81,072,000 bushels in 1913-14; 63,856,- 
000 in 1912-13, and 76,416,000 in 1911-12. The greater 
volume of wheat from Russia and the Danubian coun- 
tries reaches the world’s markets from Black Sea 
ports within the domain of Russia. Thus the im- 
portance to that empire of the opening of the Dar- 
danelles to unimpeded traffic can be seen. It may be 
added here that Russia yet has a vast area of unculti- 
vated land that can and probably will be added to the 
productive capacity of that immense country. The 
advantage to Russia and its allied powers of a free 
passage of commerce between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean is obviously so important that it could 
not be possible that the present great opportunity to 
break down the opposition of Turkey would be neg- 
lected. Russia also produces an enormous supply of 
rye, in 1913 having had a crop of 1,002,000,000 bushels, 
comparing with a world’s supply of «1,841,000,000 
bushels. Most of the rye surplus of Russia finds a 
market in Germany and Hungary, but now the war 
prevents that movement. On account of the blockade 
of the Dardanelles by Turkey and its Germanic allies 
Russia’s immense rye supply, like its wheat, must 
await the effort of the Allies to open the coveted 
waterway. It is stated that within the last three 
years Russia has built a system of warehouses in her 
surplus grain areas and surplus stocks have been 
carried much more safely than formerly, while the 
movement to seaboard can be made more promptly 
than heretofore. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that a renewed and greatly expanded prosperity in 
Russian wheat growing will be of great benefit to the 
interests of the makers of agricultural machines and 
implements in the United States, thus adding exten- 
sively to the exports of such appliances from this 
country, already grown large, and to the industrial 
activity at home, connected with that manufacturing 
interest. Moreover, American capital should be in- 
creasingly employed in the Russian empire as an addi- 
tion to that already invested in agricultural imple- 
ment plants in that part of the world. 


* * * 


The recent excitement in the wheat markets of the 
United States, with some decline in prices of futures 
on the boards of trade, has been on account of the 
British and French guns making headway along the 
narrow straits of the Dardanelles. If all the Turkish 
forts shall be reduced, and Constantinople captured 
by the Allies, it will be one of the tremendous and 
potential results of the war. It will give to Russia 
a warm water, year-round outlet by sea that will have 
a distinct effect on American markets for the several 
grains. The markets on this side the ocean were 


quick to see t}.e importance of the allied movement— 
in fact, it ha:! been expected throughout the winter. 
Therefore, that prices of American wheat should fall 
under the blows of a bear movement is not surprising. 
Russia now is said to’ have at least 150,000,000 bushels 
of wheat on hand for export, with prospective heavy 
shipments to western Europe as soon .as merchant 
vessels shall be permitted a free passage through the 
Dardanelles. But the market prospect for Russia is 
clouded by the German blockade against English com- 
merce, which also jeopardizes that of the United 
States and all other neutral powers. But some com- 
fort is found in the fact that there is sufficient grain 
in the wheat countries of the world if only it can be 
delivered where it is wanted. There is plenty of 
potential prosperity for the neutral nations as soon 
as peace shall remove obstructions to commerce. In 
the meantime reports from the wheat sections of this 
country indicate that the prospects for next year’s 
crop of winter grain are even better than they were 
a year ago. 


* * * 


Late last week the wheat market at the seaboard 
as well as in the interior developed a better tone than 
in midweek, good English and Italian inquiry having 
arisen. Conviction made headway in the seaboard 
markets and elsewhere that at the earliest, following 
the opening of the Dardanelles, wheat will not be ex- 
ported through that waterway before early summer. 
Corn on the seaboard was strong and active, but at 
Chicago the shipping demand had not come up to 
expectations. A tremendous stock, the visible supply 
continuing to increase, was admitted. Though prices 
of oats yielded with those of wheat and corn, clear- 
ances were liberal. Altogether last week’s stir in the 
great markets of this country consequent on the pros- 
pect that the Dardanelles would be opened ‘in the near 
future had a distinct effect on the financial and busi- 
ness tone, coming as it did when February quietude 
was brooding over the land. Like shades on the pros- 
pect will sweep over the country until the European 
war shall have been succeeded by peace and efforts at 
restoration to normal conditions. 


* * * 


Authoritative announcement is that plans for the 
crops of 1915 indicate an area of 211,000,000 acres, 
compared with 301,000,000 acres in 1914; 41,000,000 
acres to be devoted to winter wheat, the largest area 
that ever was sown to that kind of grain. Over 49,- 
000,000 acres will be devoted to hay. More than the 
area assigned to all crops will be planted to corn. 
It is pointed out that lately prevalent prices for corn 
led growers to determine on planting large areas 
with that cereal. At a late date corn was selling at 
70 to 73 cents a bushel, and within several weeks it 
had been selling at principal market points as high 
as 8414 cents for May-July delivery. This was 20 to 
30 cents higher than the average for a series of years. 
Hence the determination to increase the acreage this 
year. A prediction is that while the war continues 
high prices for corn will prevail. To a large extent it 
is believed that during the war—and the armies must 
be maintained until peace terms shall have been rati- 
fied—prices for grain must continue high. A contrac- 
tion in the acreage planted to cotton this year is ex- 
pected, on account of the low prices that have pre- 
vailed and the poor prospects for an oversea market. 
A current calculation is of a reduction in area planted 
of 25 percent compared to the acreage planted last 
year, which was 36,722,000 acres. But taking the belt 
as a whole it is believed that 12,000,000 bales could 
be grown. : 


* * * 


The financial, industrial and trade situation presents 
several peculiar phases which should not be deemed 
surprising in view of the extraordinary conditions con- 
sequent on the European war. Changes in the com- 
mercial and international money situation are suffi- 
cient radically to change conditions from week to 
week. Business has been disturbed by the shocks of 
war news and the uncertainties that consequently 
involve foreign commerce and exchange. Dependence 
on exports to energize domestic industry and trade 
and maintain life in investments in corporate and other 
securities, and to sustain credit, is frequently useless 
because of distracting news from the several seats 
of war. Obviously the tone of the stock, and to some 
extent the grain and cotton market, is.less confident 
of the future than at the beginning of the year. But, 
as has been said, February is a month when there 
usually, in any year, is a halting in the expected for- 
ward movement in the year’s business, and the revival 
that is to indicate the conditions that shall prevail 
during the year as a whole does not become distinctly 
manifest until April. 
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FORESTRY WORK FOR UNEMPLOYED. 


Improving the Woodlands in Massachusetts Gives 
Employment to Sixteen Hundred Men. 








Boston, Mass., March 2.—About $150,000 of State 
funds is now available for forestry work to relieve the 
unemployment situation. The Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission has $100,000 to spend on the trees in Metropoli- 
tan Park districts of Boston, the State forester has an 
appropriation of $50,000 to spend in both public and 
private woodlands all over the State, and a preliminary 
report made last Saturday shows that 1,600 men are 
now engaged in the forestry work. 

The Governor has appointed a ‘‘ Massachusetts com- 
mittee to promote work’’ and James J. Storrow, a 
prominent Boston banker, on this committee, has just 
sent out an interesting letter to wealthy landowners, 
reading: 

Dear Sir: I have been told you own some woodland. 

Instead of increasing in value and attractiveness from 
year to year, your woodland is practically certain to de- 
teriorate in value and beauty unless cared for just a little 
bit. 

The gypsy moth is causing heavy expense or else serious 
injury but can gradually be put into the “don’t matter” class 
by a little intelligent attention, chiefly to the balance be- 
tween the different kinds of trees. 

The expense to you will be little and may be nothing. The 
enclosed postal card will cause the State Forestry Depart- 
ment to ring your telephone bell and make an appointment 
to look over your woodland and tell you precisely what needs 
to be done. In the majority of cases the State Forestry 
Department can help you to get the work done so that the 
wood cut will pay you back all the money spent in doing 
the work. 

We are asking a few moments of your time, we think for 
your own benefit, but with the end in view that your own 
benefit may bring advantage also to a few men out of work. 

If the Forestry Department has already looked over your 
woodlands, won’t you please let us get the work started now 
without bother to you? 

Don’t think your woodland is too small. If more con- 
venient, ring my telephone bell, “Main 5400,” and we will 
set the thing going, but of course subject to your control. 

Yours respectfully, 
JAMES J. STORROW. 


Several of the large woodlot owners already have 
availed themselves of this opportunity to increase the 
value of their tracts and aid the distress of the workers. 
In most instances it is found that the wood cut will 
more than pay the charge made by the State forester 
for labor and expert supervision in renovating the 
standing timber. And the payments made by the pri- 
vate owners will augment the fund and probably make 
it possible to continue the forestry work into the sum- 
mer. The State forester believes that the appropriation 
will be repaid more than tenfold by the enhanced value 
of the forest lands that will result. 





LUMBERJACKS TO BE KEPT SOBER. 


LANSING, MicH., March 2.—There will be no more 
‘*booze’’? in Michigan lumber camps. That is, there 
will be no more of it there legally. The legislature has 
passed Senator Damon’s bill providing for lumber camp 
prohibition and prohibiting the sale of liquor in any 
lumber camp or mills. Lumbermen are generally pleased 
at the passage of the bill. Drink has caused many 
fights between individual lumberjacks and even between 
camps, all of which has tended toward disorganization 
and has been a drawback to efficiency. 

The bill was one of the first to be passed. Governor 
Ferris’ signature is awaited and there is no question 
that he will sign. 





TO ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 


Houston, TEx., March 1.—Frank Stevens, president 
of the Waco Sash & Door Company, has undertaken a 
move that will have a tendency to encourage the use 
of Texas-made goods by Texas people. He is sending 
letters to the manufacturers in the larger cities of the 
State, suggesting the advisability of having a State 
meeting, the date and place to be selected in the near 





future, at which time the matter of taking such action 

as will lead the-people to give preference to home-made 

products is to be discussed, and the matter of effecting 

a State organization of manufacturers determined. An 

effort will be made to have Waco designated as a meet- 

ng place, that city being situated in the center of the 
te 





WELL PRESERVED WOODEN MAINS. 


Pine Timber Water Pipes Unearthed in Boston Testify 
to Durability of Wood. 








Boston, Mass., Mareh 2.—Another example of the 
remarkable longevity of wood was found by workmen 
who excavated a section of the old wooden water mains 
of Boston while digging a trench in the South End dis- 
trict. Edgar W. 
Bright, timber ex- 
pert for the Boston 
Elevated Rail- 
way Company, has 
obtained a slice of 
the tough old pipe 
to add to his unique 
collection. of other 
historic bits of wood 
at his headquarters 
at 101 Milk Street, 
and there it was 
seen and photo- 
graphed by an 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative 
today. 

The pipe from 
which this exhibit 
Was sawn was a pine 
timber twelve inches 
in diameter, and although it was laid years before the 
Mexican War it was in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion when the spades of the workmen unearthed it. 

A 2-inch hole lengthwise through the center of the 
heavy timber was the opening through which the water 
coursed, and there is considerable speculation as to how 
the mechanics of that early day, with no modern means 
of boring, managed to drill through the lengthy sections 
ef pine with such great accuracy. 

Some authorities who have examined this wooden 
water main of old Boston explain its longevity on the 
ground that the clear water running through it kept 
it soaked aud thus preserved it from decay, but it has 
been many years since the old wooden mains were used, 
so the correct explanation would seem to lie in the nat- 
ural toughness of the wood. 








REPORT OF CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 





Compilation by National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Shows Comparative Statistics for a Year. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
its report for January, 1915, gives general statistics com- 
piled from information furnished by affiliated associa- 
tions and nonmember mills. Among the associations re- 
porting are the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
(Ine.), the North Carolina Pine Association, the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The recapitulation of cut and shipments of lumber 
from February, 1914, to January, 1915, inclusive, shows 
the number of feet of lumber (including both hardwoods 
and softwoods) cut and shipped by the mills reporting, 
as well as the excess of cut over shipments, or shipments 
over cut, in the various months. The compilation follows: 


WAR TARIFF BENEFITS LUMBERMEN. 


So Asserts Canadian Ex-Minister, Who Says Farme-; 
Are Discriminated Against. 





Ottawa, ONT., March 1.—That the new Canadian w: 
tariff as it. affects timber had been framed by the C 
nadian lumber ‘‘combine’’ was the charge made in ‘! 
House of Commons here last week when the custo: 
changes were under discussion. Hon. Frank Oliver, e 
minister of the interior, claimed that the farmers « 
the western prairies, who must have lumber for t! 
building of houses and barns, had been discriminat< 
against in favor of the trade. Mr. Oliver said in part 


I see that the lumber combine figures quite successfu! 
in this tariff. Lumber dressed on one side only was ma 
free under the tariff of 1894 as a concession to the speci 
conditions existing at that time in the prairie regions 
Canada. It has been recognized as being an important bene!|: 
to the people of that western country. There have repea 
edly been demands made upon the late Government and th 
Government to have that condition of free lumber remove: 
Today that lumber stands under a duty of 7% percent . 

Lumber that costs $20 a thousand, which formerly paid $ 
now pays $6.50 and lumber that costs $25 a thousand ar 
formerly paid $6.25 now pays $8.25. If there is one organ 
zation in Canada that did not merit consideration at tT 
hands of the Government it is the lumber combine. Ju 
how far the lumber combine will benefit by this duty I ca 
not say, but I find that during last year we imported dut 
free lumber to the value of $4,428,000, and that on th: 
amount the revenue to the country will be $221,000. But w 
also exported nearly $20,000,000 worth, showing that w 
are not dependent on imports for our supply of lumber. A 
a matter of fact, I presume, for every thousand feet of lun 
ber we import we consume twice as much and if we do, the: 
as a result of the imposition of this 7% percent duty, whi! 
we will pay the treasury $221,000 we will pay the gentlemen 
who constitute the British Columbia lumber combine $442,000 





“MELON CUTTING” TO BE TAXED. 


New Order Issued by Treasury Department Covering 
Cash or Stock Dividends. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—The Treasury Depart 
ment has issued an order to collectors, which in effect 
makes the proceeds received by stockholders from what 
is commonly called ‘‘melon cutting’’ taxable. The order, 
signed by Commissioner Osborn and approved by Secre 
tary McAdoo, follows: 


Cash dividends, or their equivalent, paid from the net earn 
ings, or the established surplus or undivided profits of corpo 
rations, joint stock companies, or associations and insurance 
companies, if declared and paid on or after March 1, 1913, con 
stitute taxable income in the hands of shareholders or ben 
ficiaries when received, and should be returned when the 
total net income of any individual is in excess of $20,000, 
inclusive of such dividends, and the additional tax should be 
paid thereon as on income for the year in which such divi- 
dends were received, without regard to the period in which the 
profits or surplus were earned or the period during which they 
were carried as surplus or undivided profits in the treasury or 
on the books of the corporations etc. 

Stock dividends issued as a bona fide and permanent increase 
of the capital stock of corporations etc., without intent to 
evade the imposition of the personal income tax, are held to 
represent capital and are not, therefore, subject to the income 
or Pong gains, profits and income in the hands of the stock- 

older. 

If, however, the dividend stock should be surrendered to the 
corporation for cash or its equivalent, or if the assets of the 
corporation in any manner should be distributed by means of 
the stock dividend, the amount realized will be considered 
income for the year when so converted or received, and will be 
returned as income by the corporation or individual receiving 
the same. 

Treasury Decision 2048 of November 12, 1914, is hereby 
revised and all rh nag or parts of rulings heretofore made 
which are in conflict herewith are hereby revoked. 


The income tax division of the Treasury department 
has issued a ruling that the interest on ‘bonds and stock 
of domestic corporations owned by non-resident aliens 
is not taxable. The text of the order is as follows: 


Interest from bonds and dividends on stock of domestic 
corporations, owned by nonresident aliens, are not subject to 
the incbme tax, whether such bonds and stock are physically 
located within or without the United States or whether they 
are in the possession of agents, or trustees in some fiduciary 
capacity, in the United States or otherwise. 

All rulings and decisions in conflict herewith are hereby 
spperseded and overruled. 





























No. of mills Total Feet cut more Feet cut 
191¢— reporting. Woods. Total cut. shipments, than shipped. No. of mills me a mare en 
7 F 0 report- Cu hipments shipped, 
Se Ste tnrneenetansenedorceess - . Banyo Lee FS States— ing, Woods, 1914, 1915, 1914, 1915, 1915. 
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_— 614 «Hard "70° 800" 65, 300,000 5'500°000 BURR i ssccewniiis 12 Soft 15,000,000 =... 31,000,000 27,500,000 — *27,500,000 
Se gy ae ee re eee eee ee Soft 1,019'300,000 993,800,000 25. “000 BIER, cccccssecs On aad 7,000,000 5,100,000 4,400,000 3,400,000 1,700,000 
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ea ar ete ne Soft 1,014’700/000 "900.000 107°800.000 Mo. and Okla... ee, 300,000 800,000 100,000 200, 
MRAM 5.5266 oSsdckansbwksoxaeneet 629 Hard * 59,800, 1,200,000 —_*1,400,000 Soft 4,900,000 4,500,000 5,000,000 5,900,000 —._ *1,400,000 
Soft 969,700,000 823,900,000 5,800,000 MN. CAP. 225020600 6 Hard 2,100,000 1,900,000 2,000, ,600,000 300,000 
October Rr Hard 40,000,000 ,600,000 11,600,000 Soft 1,900,000 900, 1,700, 1,100,000 £200,000 
Reese So te te eT Soft 861,200,000 765.600.000 95,600,000 GRO: cccccccesee 8 Bal 400,000 200,000 1,200,000 600, *400,000 
MRE Reece ALS ceLcert eee 576 Hard 39,000,000 '500,000  *9,500,000 Soft 700,000 sean 300,000 600, *600, 
Te toe ec Soft 651,500,000 639,000,000 12'500,000 Ore. . 31 Soft 10,400,000 42,600,000 52,000,000 45,600,000 *3,000,000 
DUET oo ules cksuantencsnsenencee 454 Hard 18,600,000 19,000,000 #400, S. Car Hard —1,900,000 2,000, 1,800,000 800, 1,200,000 
Soft 460,300,000 525,100,000  *64,800,000 Soft 400,000 wen eeeee 400,000 == neececee =«_ nn ncveee 
1915— ines —" ee reer 4 ay ye 1.200.008 os ee Bey oed 
5 50 200, ’ 5 , ’ ’ 
vnc ccs banenh vesveseenesecn 489 mse Pa spaeyend sis'sooloon of Seer “+ Lee 31 Hara be 500,000 a 500,000 500,000 fe 50,000 ssitantoo 
: feet 0 200, 900, 55,900, 900, ,000, 
DG. is 02.c020e spbdcbknstainepsenieeeeie . -11,072,600,000 — 10,526,100,000 975,300,000 Bae ee eeveeone ye cae «ee giteeons obteeene pe EY 
WUE. canccieis 4 Hard 4,600,000 2°600;000 3,700,000 2;200,000 “400,000 
* Feet cut less than shipped. WIE Ses cekhaces 9 Hard 5,300,000 3,000,000 1,500,000 3,000,000... a eee 
No. of mill Pan Fn Soft  10/600,000 10,400,000 7,000,000 ;000;000 4,400,000 
o. of mills permet 
report- t Shipment: shipped, f 
Stat i. Woods. 1914. 1915. 1914. 1915. 1916, Totals ...... 397 539,000,000 459,600,000 584,600,000 497,800,000 83,600,000 
Di Skesnaype eee 12 Soft 20,200,000 13,000,000 20,300,000 15,800,000 *2,800,000 * Feet cut less than shipped. ‘1 
BE, avsveoevees 42 Hard 6,000,000 900,000 900, 6,500,000 *600,000 Summary. 
Soft 45,200,000 42,900,000 48,900,000 37,700,000 5,200,000 Decrease in cut during January, 1915, under January, 1914 ..........eseeees «.+++79,400,000 feet 
Dh. ceevescves -. 11 Soft 14,800,000 17,200,000 16,700,000 400, *3,200,000 Decrease in shipments during January, 1915, under January, 1914 ...... +e+e++++86,800,000 feet 
Ga. and Fla.... 18 Hard 5,200,000 4,200, 600, + foe Excess shipments over cut during January, 1914.......ccccccccccccesssesccecs «++ «-45,600,000 feet 
Soft 17,600,000 12,800,000 16,100,000 12,800,000 1,700,000 Excess shipments over cut during January, 1915.......c.cccsecsecceces (ree sanene 200, 06 
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TOWNSPEOPLE ON THE WATCH. 


Wi! See to It That no Anti-Shingle Ordinance Will Be 
Passed Unknowingly. 


LMONT, Mass., March 2.—It looks very much as if 
th, well known triple play of Franklin H. Wentworth 
to ‘ire Prevention Commissioner John A. O’Keefe to 
the .ong-suffering public would be nicely smeared when 
the attempt is made to pull it off at the Belmont town 
me ing next Monday evening. The substitute people 
go’ on to the town warrant, all right, O’Keefe’s propo- 
sit to have wooden shingles legislated out of busi- 


nes, the proposition that is based on a ‘‘recommenda- 
tio’ ’ of a ‘‘non-partisan’’? committee appointed by 
0’: cefe from the ranks of some of the rabid fire pre- 
yer ion enthusiasts, but there isn’t much chance they 
wil! get any farther. 

}<Imont is a town of homes; there are many restric- 
tir to insure that the residences will. be handsome 
an finely constructed, and the home-makers don’t in- 
‘ten to have the beauty of their community marred 
by im ordinance against the use of wooden shingles 
tli will compel the use of certain atrocious looking 


su! ‘itutes for the especial profit of the patent roofing 
mir ifacturers, 
hen it was found that the proposal to eliminate 


wood roots had got on to the town warrant prominent 
resiients, who are not lumbermen and have no possible 
selii-h interest in the matter except the interest of their 
town, at once got together to make sure that no such 
injurious restriction is slipped over at the meeting next 


Monday night. 

\mong other interesting things to be told the sub- 
stitute people if they get obstreperous will be the fact 
that wooden shingles did not have anything to do with 


the Chelsea and Salem fires, despite all the slanderous 
statements to this effect that are being industriously 
circulated. And this will be told by militiamen who 
were early on duty at the scene of the Chelsea fire, 


sa\y the conflagration spread, and know the real facts. 





URGES NECESSITY OF SILO. 


Expert Gives Lectures and Makes. Practical Demon- 
strations Before Farmers. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 1.—That the silo is a neces- 
sity and not a luxury on the farm of today is the fact 
which James H. Cowan is now trying to forcibly impress 
upon the minds of the farmers of 'l'exas and Louisiana. 

Mr, Cowan, who is regarded as one of the best authori- 
tics in the country on the use of silos, has been employed 
hy the Texas Silo Company, of this city, to lecture on 
this subject throughout the two States. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Pennsylvania Agricultural College and has 
completed courses in agriculture and animal husbandry 
in the University of Toronto. He was born in Scotland 
but has lived in this country many years. His work in- 
cludes not merely lecturing to farmers’ meetings, but 
consulting with farmers personally and giving practical 
demonstrations in the use of the silo and its relation 
to live stock raising in the South. He shows the abso- 
lute necessity for this modern feed preserving device 
on the farm and points out the many advantages of get- 
ting away from the ‘‘one crop’’ plan which has been 
followed by Texas farmers for years. 

Mr. Cowan instructs farmers in soil preparation and 
seed selection and emphasizes the importance of live 
stock raising in connection with the growing of all 
crops. He points out the value of dairying in this sec- 
tion and has already succeeded in establishing numerous 
dairy farms in Texas. Incidentally, on each of these 
farms may be found a modern creosoted wood silo. The 
cotton situation of the last season, he says, has caused 
many farmers to divert from this staple and turn their 
attention to dairying. 

In his educational campaign Mr. Cowan is being given 
the hearty codperation of George A. Smith, Government 
demonstration agent in this county, several .agricultural 
journals of the country and the leading newspapers of 
the Southwest. While he represents a silo factory, Mr. 
“owan does not sell silos. He is sent out by the com- 
pany to educate farmers in all branches of farming and 
to advocate the use of silos from the standpoint of 
economy and convenience. That he is meeting with ex- 
cellent suecess is shown by the marked improvement of 
1uany southwestern farms and by the hundreds of let- 
ters received from farmers asking for his advice and 

ounsel, 


CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICA. 


Arthur D. Little, the well known chemist of Boston, 
n an address before the recent annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
\merica discussed the local dyestuff situation in a 
ather interesting manner, somewhat discouraging to 
lose untechnical newspaper writers who have painted 
n glowing colors the opportunities for the establish- 
ient of a national industry in this field at the present 
ime. He pointed out that the entire American busi- 
‘ess in coal tar dyes and chemicals such as photo- 
‘raphie developers amounts to only about $10,000,000 
innually, ‘‘a little more than the candy sold by the 
Voolworth stores.’? He concludes that there is little 
‘pportunity to extend the trade in this field at the 
resent time only to have it cut off again by the 
‘erman factories with the end of the war. Importa- 
ions of these dyestuffs are still being received, except 
hose which are so closely allied to coal tar chemicals 
ised for explosives as to cause an embargo upon their 
“xportation from Germany. 








This author concludes that there is much more op- 
portunity for the conserving of our national wastes 
in other directions. Among these wastes he sum- 
marizes 150,000,000 tons of wood yearly, a billion feet 
of natural gas daily, millions of tons of flax straw at 
every harvest. ‘‘Beehive coke ovens flame for miles 
in Pennsylvania, wasting precious ammonia, and ex- 
cite no comment, while the burning of a $1,000 house 
would draw a mob.’’ 

Mr. Little ended his talk with the following refer- 
ence to the lumber industry: 


To take one illustration only, the application to the lumber 
industry of the South of one-tenth the research energy and 
skill which were required to bring the coal-tar chemical in- 
dustries to their present proud preéminence would unques- 
tionably result in the creation of a whole series of great inter- 
locking industries, each more profitable than that of lumbering. 
The South would be in position to dominate the paper market 
of the world, it would transport denatured alcohol by pipe 
line and tank steamer, make’ thousands of tons a day of 
carbohydrate cattle feeds, reorganize and develop along new 
lines and to far better purpose its languishing naval stores 
industry, and find new opportunity at every hand. To do 
these things in one industry and many things as good in 
other industries requires only a little faith, sustained, 
courageous effort, and the appreciation by American financiers 
of the earning power of research. 





SOUTH CAROLINA LUMBERMEN AT PLAY. 


Fox Hunt in Cypress Swamp Ends with Capture of 
Two Animals. 


VARNVILLE, 8. C., March 1.—They had a fox hunt in 
the Big Salkehatchie swamp in South Carolina the other 
day. Six persons and a white hound dog of the common 
garden variety piled into an automobile at Varnville 
where the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company is putting 
up a large sawmill, and the party left the machine at 
the edge of the cypress brake and went out after a real 
fox. 

Now the Big Salkehatchie is ‘‘some’’ swamp, and the 
members of the hunting party were dressed in clothes 
as remotely removed from the prescribed mode of the 
English fox hunt as the two poles. There was first of all 








SOUTH CAROLINIANS AND TROPHIES OF HUNT. 


Ed. Glenn, vice president and general manager of the 
Big Salkehatchie Lumber Company; P. N. Anger, super- 
intendent of construction; D. P. Brown, engineer; Pete 
Beasley, gang boss; W. S. Rentz, who runs the ‘‘feed 
and sleep’’ house at Varnville and also deals in horses 
and mules on the side; and last but not least, Mayor 
L. H. Carter, of Varnville. 

The dog scared up a couple of the little red animals 
and the chase began. Once the fugitives took to a tree, 
but escaped before the hunters could come within range. 
There was another long pursuit, and the two foxes took 
to a tree a second time. When the hunters came up 
they held a conference and decided that the splendid fight 
the foxes had put up had earned their lives for them 
and the animals were brought home alive. 





HOUSE OF HOO-HOO DEDICATED. 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 27.—The Lumbermen’s 
Building and House of Hoo-Hoo, the unique home of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has been completed at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition and will 
be dedicated, with suitable ceremonies, Friday, March 5, 
which, the devotees of the ‘‘Great Black Cat’’ state, 
will be one of the genuine big days of the early exposi- 
tion period. During a portion of the festivities the 
‘*Nine’’ in their robes of office will assist in the elab- 
orate rites. 

The formal exercises will start at 11 a. m., when the 
lumbermen are received at the Fillmore Street entrance 
by officials of the exposition. Preceded by a band they 
will march to their home in Horticultural South Garden 
in Forestry Court for the dedication services.. At 8 
p. m. the Hoo-Hoo will meet again at their building. 
For half an hour they will enjoy an open air concert. 
The doors will be formally thrown back at 8:30, and 
from then until 9:30 guests will be received. Dancing 
is announced for 9:30. 

Hidden away like a home in the forest, with huge 
redwood pylons on each side of the main doorway and 
rustic arbors in each garden, the house of Hoo-Hoo looks 
as mysterious as the name of the order sounds. The 
redwood bark, which covers the outside, makes the house 
look somewhat somber. Strikingly different and of great 
beauty is the inside. Here splendidly finished paneled 
walls, into which several kinds of the California woods 
have been woven, draw exclamations of wonder from 
visitors. 


LUMBER EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE. 


Consul Reports London and Liverpool Buying Greater 
Quantities of Forest Products. 


WasHIneTon, D. C., March 3.—United States Consul 
Henry S. Culver, stationed at St. John, N. B., has advised 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that 
notwithstanding the rapid advance in ocean freight rates 
exportations of lumber from St. John to the United 
Kingdom showed a remarkable increase in January this 
year over the corresponding month for the previous year. 
London and Liverpool seem to have developed a great 
demand for forest products, according to the report, 
London having imported more than 1,500,000 feet in 
excess of its imports for January, 1914, while Liverpool 
took 1,000,000 feet more. Concerning the lumber export 
trade from St. John, Consul Culver said: 

A feature of the export lumber trade since the outbreak of 
war is the almost unprecedented high freights which have 
prevailed for steamers und sailing vessels, and chartering at 
more than 100s ($24.33) is now the rule, a remarkable jump 
from the rate in the same period last season when 35s ($8.52) 
was considered high. A comparison of the shipments of wood 


from St. John to the United Kingdom, Australia etc. : 








Spruce. 
January, January, 
1914. 915. 
a eacednasvieadawueonaeun 904,529 2,066,995 
De re Pre er 1,071,933 1,118,954 
CRM i 66.cdceeaneedaiwadeawsadidsee. €opcanas 2,109,953 
CRI 66 had sclsewicstictouscecssees 295,805 397,530 
TsORGOM ise 0:6 6.6:6.0:06: a api wes eee COA Oe 598,491 2,120,228 
Rao cs: cce ens adasccesenaneen aed 1,205,459 2,742,707 
PUBTBE 6 iisicccccticcercesseseveteces MGeee atecenes 
COUR  BOIONs oie ccdcccvccccenacuseses SO1,88L «= ccc cccee 
de ckctaaceeancesxeperrawaneneRs 4,677,598 10,556,367 
Birch Plank. 

DP. eee ee ee re ee 136,247 104,558 
CMOMIGE bGaccnccervcdaceavadscetadeee Sasennne 12,397 
RE Bis bees kcorensesesadeeonede eens GiGSIG _ ke oseee 
ee ee ee rr eet ee 552,163 116,955 





CLAIMS HE WAS MISQUOTED. 


Error Occurred in Printing Shingle Mill Statistics 
Compiled by West Coast Authority. 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jannary 30 appeared 
the substance of some statistics compiled by John R. 
Stewart, of Everett, Wash., covering the shingle mills 
of Washington and British Columbia. In that article 
Mr. Stewart was reported as authority for the state- 
ment that two years ago British Columbia had 240 mills 
operating and that there had been an increase of 80 
to 100 machines in the last two years. In a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Stewart he states that he was misquoted; 
that his compilation showed 240 machines, or their equiv- 
alent, on the basis of three upright machines to a 
double block and five uprights to a 10-block machine. 
His compilation showed that 80 to 100 machines in 
mills had been installed in the last year or so. 

F. W. Stevens, of the Iowa Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany (Ltd.), of New Westminster, B. C., commenting 
on Mr. Stewart’s compilation, says that there are in 
British Columbia seventy-two shingle mills, that in 1913 
and 1914, seventeen mills were built and that a number 
of mills have not operated for a long time. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received from Mr. 
Stewart a copy of his list of shingle mills in Washington, 
issued January 1, showing the number of machines at 
each plant. Mr. Stewart takes keen interest in the 
shingle business and claims the distinction of being the 
only man who ever sold a carload of red cedar shingles 
to the proprietor of a ready-made roofing plant. 


CONSUMER WILL PAY THE TAX. 


LovuISVILLE, Ky., March 3.—The consumer of hard- 
woods in Canada will have to pay $7.50 additional -on 
every $100 worth of lumber he buys from the United 
States, in the opinion of local hardwood men, who have 
been advised that the new 7% percent import tax on 
lumber has been put in effect by the Government of 
the Dominion. The shipper on this side of the line 
will certainly not absorb the tax, it is pointed out, and 
hence the burden will fall entirely on the consumer. 
However, it is stated that trade has been extremely 
dull with Canadian buyers of hardwoods, and that the 
effect of the new regulation, instead of developing any 
considerable revenue for the Government, will be to 
eliminate the movement of hardwoods. Some of the 
largest operators in this section report that they antici- 
pated the tax to some extent by shipping a few hundred 
thousand feet of lumber to Canada before it went into 
effect, so that for a short time at least they will be in 
a position to market their stock at a considerable 
advantage. 


BY-PRODUCTS FROM DOUGLAS FIR. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 27.—The public tests of wood 
distillation at the University of Washington proved that 
an average Douglas fir stump will yield from $13 to $16 
worth of by-products. These tests have been made 
jointly by the department of industrial chemistry at 
the university and the United States Forest Service under 
the supervision of Mark Darrin. Said Dr. H. K. Ben- 
son, head of the chemistry department: 

A cord of wood will yield from $13 to $16, provided the 
products obtained from distillation can be disposed of at 
current market prices. The products are wood turpentine, 
wood tar, wood alcohol and charcoal. The turpentine market 
is not very active, but that for wood tar is rapidly becoming 
better, because of the inability of the American manufacturer 
to get coal tar. The charccal market is dead, but I am confi- 
dent that the establishment of a few industries on Puget 


Sound requirtmg charcoal would make profitable the industry 
of distilling fir stumps and mill waste. 
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FIRE_PREVENTION, AND THE_LUMBERMAN. 


CHicAGo, ILL. 

The campaign of fire prevention which is being seriously undertaken by 
many of the municipalities throughout the United States is but a small ripple 
in the great maelstrom of a campaign that is destined before long to revolu- 
tionize building and occupancy conditions throughout this country. This 
general upheaval of time-worn American conditions which year by year are 
sapping the vitality and life blood.of the American people through the stupen- 
dous fire loss will result in time in the establishment of better building con- 
struction and, what is probably of more importance, the realization of what 
our fire loss means and how it may be checked. 

The subject of our annual fire loss has at no time in the history of this 
country been given the thought and consideration which it now receives. We 
find not only cities and small towns taking measures to reduce the waste but 
we find many of the States and the Government itself awake to the fact that 
fire is consuming far too much of our wealth and resources. Fire prevention 
bureaus in the large cities.and fire marshal departments in the States appear 
to be the order of the day. Men in all walks of life are beginning to realize 
that the subject deserves attention and that some means should be taken to 
reduce the enormous loss of life and property by fire. With the American 
citizen to think is to act. As he is now thinking so shall he act. Action isa 
synonym for Americanism. 

Scientific Fire Fighting an Accepted Expense. 

Let us study for a moment the progress of fire protection and fire prevention. 
Most of us are familiar with the growth of the city fire departments out of the 
swaddling clothes stage of the volunteer department. We know that as cities 
outgrow their provincialism it is necessary to replace the volunteer depart- 
ment by specialized or paid fire fighters; that as buildings increase in area and 
height more efficient equipment is necessary to combat the fire fiend; that 
efficient fire fighting means more than simply squirting water on the fire 
regardless of manner of attack. The progress of scientific fire fighting has 
probably kept pace with the growth of the cities, and today in our great 
centers of population we see groups of well trained men, men specially trained 
for fire fighting, using equipment which a few decades ago was unknown. The 
necessity of fire fighting equipment has never been questioned by sensible 
people and the expense of its upkeep while causing the taxpayer many a groan 
has nevertheless been paid and charged to necessary expense. 

It apparently never entered the mind of the prosperous banker, the thrifty 
merchant, the maker of brick or the hewer of timber that he was paying 
a double tax; that he was footing the bill for the property destroyed by fire 
as well as paying the fire department to save what did not burn. He went 
his way complacently burning his candle at both ends, safe in the comforting 
thought that if his property did get on fire the fire department would save 
part of it and the insurance companies pay for the rest. Why should he 
worry where the money came from which the insurance companies paid out 
for losses? What special interest could he possibly have in preventing fires? 
Did he not pay his insurance premium so as to be relieved of this worry? 


Prevention Better Than Cure. 


It remained for an insurance inspector to make the most astounding and 
revolutionary deduction that it might be within the range of human accom- 
plishment to prevent some of these fires instead of extinguishing them. So 
far as I am able to ascertain, the first systematic attempt to remove or lessen 
the causes of fires was made by a small group of New England insurance 
inspectors organized under the name of the Factory Improvement Committee 
about nineteen years ago.* These men believed that by the application of 
common sense and by the study of the causes of fires lessons could be drawn 
which would give them the information necessary to reduce fires to a minimum. 
They took up the cotton mill, the shoe factory, the woolen mill and other 
similar industries. They studied their physical structures and their character- 
isties and they began to tabulate the causes of fire. 

They found that many of the fires were caused by certain dangerous 
processes which could very conveniently be removed from the main plant, 
thereby obviating the danger of the total destruction of the plant should 
fire start from this source. They discovered that by the liberal use of fire 
walls fires could be restricted to limited areas within a plant; that by enclosing 
stairways and elevators fires could be confined to the floors on which they 
originated instead of spreading through the entire building. They discovered 
these and many other facts which should have been known generations before. 

From this small body of men sprang the association known as the National 
Fire Protection Association, which today is so active in the campaign of 
fire prevention. For years they have been establishing standards for con- 
struction, standards for protective devices, methods for safeguarding hazards, 
recording and tabulating the causes of fires, endeavoring with little success 
to interest the public in their work and arouse them to an understanding of 
what the American fire loss meant and to receive their codperation in a matter 
of vital public concern. For years the public refused to be concerned, evidently 
assuming that fire losses were of importance only to insurance companies. 


Underwriters’ Interest in Fire Prevention. 


In a recent article appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. A. T. North 
scores the National Fire Protection Association on the ground that 71% 
percent of its voting membership consists of underwriting institutions. Is it 
any the less to the credit of the National Fire Protection Association that 
the organization was started by insurance men? Is it anything for the insti- 
tution to be ashamed of that they have been largely to blame for the awaken- 
ing of public interest in the reduction of the fire waste? If it is wrong for 
an American institution to endeavor to correct a recognized evil then to be 


*See page 29, ‘““‘Where Did Fire Prevention Propaganda Start?’’- Editor. 





sure the National Fire Protection Association should suffer. Suppose there 
are some inconsistencies in their recommendations—are we to reject all for 
want of perfection? As a member of the National Fire Protection Associa 
tion the writer takes issue with Mr. North on his statement that the institution 
is not sincere. However different the deductions set forth by this organization 
may be from his ideas, I believe he should be fair and attribute this difference 
to error rather than to insincerity. Mr. North of course knows that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is an active member of the 
National Fire Protection Association and has a voice in its affairs, and he 
also knows that that voice has only whispered when it should, or could, have 
shouted. When it is remembered that the underwriting interests of the country 
come in intimate contact with every conceivable form of business enterprise, 
every known form of construction, all kinds and conditions of people through- 
out the length and breadth of this country, is it to be wondered at that they 
should be strongly represented in an organization the objects of which are 
**to promote the science and improve the methods of fire protection and pre 
vention; to obtain and circulate information on these subjects and to secure 
the cooperation of its members in establishing proper safeguards against loss 
of lite and property by fire’’? 

So far, the lumbermen of this country can lay little claim to distinction for 
their activities along the line of fire prevention taken in its broader relation 
to the public. To be sure, many of their mills and warehouses are models of 
what well protected plants should be, and in this they have benefited the public 
no less than themselves, but as to concerning themselves with the necessity 
of a reduction in the annual toll of lives and a checking of the fire loss their 
voice has been emphatically silent. Nor have they been alone in this apathy. 
Many of our representative organizations throughout the country have been 
unmindful until their pocket books were assailed or until it became good 
business policy to encourage the movement. 





Conceptions of Prevention. 


” 


To many lumbermen fire prevention spells ‘‘no lumber. Their fancy 
pictures a world of concrete, iron, tile and brick. Their distorted vision sees 
a world of fire prevention enthusiasts assailing their business as illegitimate, 
something to be crushed, annihilated and supplanted by other materials simply 
because lumber will burn, as will thousands of other materials not under 
the ban. 

To the fire prevention engineer fire prevention means proper construction, 
proper segregation and safeguarding of hazardous processes and devices, proper 
attention to details of management, proper housekeeping, proper fire protection, 
proper laws and a host of allied subjects. He sees lumber not so much at 
fault as is the improper use of lumber. He sees many places where lumber 
may be used and also places where it may not be used to advantage. He 
believes the standard mill building excellent but the shingle roof ‘‘criminal.’’ 
He believes unsprinklered contents of fireproof buildings burn as readily as 
unsprinklered contents of wooden buildings. He believes open stairways in 
fireproof buildings are as undesirable as open stairways in burnable buildings. 
He sees a multitude of flaws in our whole system of housing industry. 

It is for the lumberman to decide whether he will combat the mighty forces 
of fire prevention which are daily gaining strength, girding themselves with 
determination and science to wrestle with the fire fiend to his humiliation, or, 
arraying himself on the side of determined insistence, do his share toward 
securing a betterment of conditions and a reduction in the loss of life and 
property by fire. 

Cooperation of the Lumberman. 

What can the lumberman do to aid the movement of fire prevention and yet 
keep himself solvent? He can appreciate the possibilities of wood as well as 
its limitations. He can appreciate the fact that wood in the form of 10x10- 
inch posts burns less readily than a wooden shingle. He can remember that 
the hollow spaces in the walls of a frame dwelling are a better invitation 
for the spread of fire than the frame walls themselves. He can appreciate the 
fact that sprinklers in a wooden building will extinguish 98 percent of the 
fires originating therein; that large wooden posts are better than unprotected 
steel. The lumberman can aid fire prevention by insisting that his lumber 
shall not be misused, that the defects of construction shall not be charged to 
his account except in so far as the material itself is to blame. 

The automatic sprinkler equipment has now reached a stage in its develop- 
ment when it is no longer an experiment. It has been proved the most efficient 
means of extinguishing fire known to science. This device is destined to be 
more popular as time goes on, but has hardly as yet received the approval it 
deserves. The sprinkler equipment is destined to play a most important part 
in the campaign of fire prevention. This device allows the owner of a building 
of ordinary construction to compete favorably with the owner of a fireproof 
building, all of which should be of interest to the lumberman. But while this 
is true, it is well to remember that an efficient sprinkler equipment is more 
than a system of pipes containing water. It must be installed according to 
well defined rules, have adequate water supplies, proper valves and heads and 
have the entire equipment properly engineered. It would be far better to have 
no sprinkler equipment at all than to be soothed into a false sense of security 
by one which would fail to operate when the emergency arose. 

It is possible for the lumberman to coéperate in the fire prevention move- 
ment, but he must realize that in order to obtain satisfactory results he must 
make some concessions. If experience proves that lumber used in certain ways 
is a detriment to the public welfare he should be prepared to seek out new 
fields where its uses will not interfere with human progress, and surely there are 
such fields.—E. W. CAsg, fire prevention engineer-in-charge, Bureau Fire Pre- 
vention and Public Safety. ; 
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WHERE DID FIRE PREVENTION PROPAGANDA START? 


In the letter by E. W. Case, engineer-in-charge of 
» Fire Prevention Bureau of Chicago, published on the 
posite page of this issue appears the following state- 
nt: 
‘‘So far as 1 am able to ascertain, the first systematic 
tempt to remove or lessen the causes of fires was 
de by a small group of New England insurance in- 
ectors organized under the name of the Factory Im- 
yvement Committee about nineteen years ago.’’ 
‘To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Case’s statement 
uveyed the idea that the National Fire Protection As- 
ciation was the pioneer in fire prevention and protec- 
n work in the United States. The American LuM- 
rman knew that such fire protection and prevention 
opaganda originated with the Factory Mutual Insur- 
ce Companies of New England. To ascertain whether 
ere was any possible connection between the work of 
ose companies certainly pioneers in the fire preven- 
on field and the organization and work of the National 
ire Protection Association the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ssed Mr. Case’s statement to its Boston correspondent 
ith the request that he interview some officials of mu- 
iual companies and ascertain the facts. The following 
telegram is the result of such instruction: ] 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—Officials of the factory mu- 
(uals say they have never heard of the ‘‘ factory improve- 
ment ecommittee’’ and that the National Fire Protection 
\ssociation was started by stock companies in 1905 to 
neet the competition of the mutuals’ inspection depart- 
ment. President J. P. Gray, of the Boston Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual, said: 

‘*The National Fire Protection Association was organ: 
ized by the stock companies about the time the Chicago 
laboratories were started by Mr. Merrill to do the work 
the mutual companies had been doing for their factories. 
The mutual companies had no part in it. Some time 
after the association was started, if-my memory serves me 
rightly, some of the mutual companies, especially the 
inspection department men, were invited to join the 
association. The mutual companies have kept along with 
the association, especially in regard to electrical matters, 
and chiefly to keep a line on the association to see that 
the standards are kept up. 

‘* Before the establishment of the Chicago laboratories 
we had been doing similar work for our factories, and 
still are doing it, conducting laboratory investigations 
of all subjects and of all kinds of apparatus. The Chi- 
cago laboratories went a little farther, but we still 
manage to trip them up every once in a while. 

‘‘You must understand that the mutual insurance 
companies have always been the fathers and promoters 
of fire prevention. The stock companies ‘pooh-poohed’ 
at it for quite a while and then they finally waked up, 
but they waked up too late. Then they started the labor- 
atory and the National Fire Protection Association. 
When the mutual companies were invited to join their 
inspection departments to the association the matter was 
discussed for a long time and finally we did go in. Ever 





since then we have had quite a little influence, especially 
along electrical lines. The very first electric rules re- 
garding wiring etc., were drawn up, you know, right 
here in my office. Since then those rules have been built 
up and kept up to modern standards. Our Mr. H. O. 
Lecourt, chief engineer of the inspection and laboratory 
departments, is more responsible for the present efficient 
and uptodate electrical rules than any other dozen men. 

““As concerns the founding of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association by a body of inspectors, I think that 
would be highly improbable. Certainly, I never heard 
of such a committee in the mutual companies as the ‘ fac- 
tory improvement committee.’ 


Fire Preventionists Have Gone Too Far. 

‘The real facts of the recent fire prevention move- 
ment of the National Fire Protection Association as 
conducted by Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, ac- 
cording to my views, are that they have perhaps gone 
too far in discouraging wood construction. I don’t 
think the movement is entirely right. Never knock 
anything. I believe yet in wood for building in many 
places. A man should be free to use his own judgment 
in building his home. 

‘*Now, out here, in Newton after the Salem confla- 
gration the city became overzealous and the result 
was an ordinance forbidding the use of wooden shin- 
gles after January 1. There has been a storm of com- 
plaints and now they are considering the repeal of 
that ordinance. One of the aldermen came to me this 
morning to ask my opinion on the matter. I told 
him I thought they had gone too far. Now, it would 
be a good thing, perhaps, to require something other 
than shingles in the congested districts of Newton, 
which is really a collection of villages, but when one 
goes out into West Newton, or in any of the many 
residential districts of Newton, where the houses are 
100 feet apart, or even 200 or 300, I believe that 
wooden shingles are the proper materials for roofs for 
certain kinds of houses and I should feel that I ought 
to be allowed to use them. 

‘¢Tt is a little different in factories, but even there 
we have always said that there is little preference in 
cement and steel in many cases over brick and stone 
with timber joists and floors, if the building is well 
supplied with sprinklers, which would make any build- 
ing of that type practically fireproof. There is still 
a big place for lumber in building. 

‘“Mr. Wentworth, secretary of the National Fire 
Protection Association, is not a practical fire preven- 
tion engineer. He’s a sort of energetic newspaper 
man. He’s an agitator. I would call Wentworth a 
typical boomer. He has had no training in the science 
of fire prevention, but he has taken hold of these vari- 
ous movements and agitated them perhaps overzeal- 
ously.’? 

Secretary Benjamin Taft, of the Cotton and Woolen 
Manufacturers’ Mutual, said the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association is a stock company plan in which 
he has not the slightest interest and is controlled by 
the stock insurance companies. 


Founded by the Stock Companies. 


Capt. C. H. Phinney, secretary of the Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company’s inspection department, said: 


‘Who founded the National Fire Protection Asso 
ciation? The stock companies. I don’t know just how 
it happened, but I think it was just before the Chicago 
laboratories started up. The mutual companies never 
had anything to do with it until after it was founded. 
I am a member now. Most any man or any company 
can join the association now, but I think the stock 
companies control it. We go to them on the rare occa- 
sions when we think they may have something we have 
not. They come to us occasionally. I never heard of 
any such committee in the mutual companies as the 
‘factory improvement committee.’ Neither my secre- 
tary nor the oldest employee here has ever heard of 
any such committee.’’ 

John R. Freeman, president of the Manufacturers’ 
State Mechanics Enterprise and American Mutual Com- 
panies of Providence, said: 

‘‘The stock insurance companies were, the powers 
behind the starting of the National Fire Protection 
Association. Mr. Merrill, of Chicago, now secretary 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories there and Mr. Strat- 
ton, now manager of the F. I. A., or Factory Insurance 
Association of Hartford, were the ones, it seems to me, 
who took a leading part in starting the National Fire 
Protection Association. I never heard that any kind 
of a committee started it. I remember that it was 
about twenty years ago when I was then in charge 
of the mutuals’ department of inspection. I do not 
think the mutual companies ever had anything to do 
with the association until after it had been founded 
and then I know we were invited to attend its meet- 
ings. I attended the first annual meeting in New York. 
The mutual companies have always been more or less 
connected with the concern since then, especially along 
electrical lines. Although the stock companies and 
the mutual companies are competitors for business, I 
have always held that in matters pertaining to preven- 
tion we should work together for the good of the 
science of fire prevention and our joint business in 
general, 

**T don’t know Wentworth, although I have heard 
his name in connection with the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association.’’ 

Says Mutual Engineers Responsible. 

Despite the fact that the officials of the factory 
mutuals were unanimous in denying any part in the 
forming of the National Fire Protection Association, 
Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth insisted that the 
mutual engineers did do it. He said: 

‘«The association was formed by a group of engineers 
from the mutual insurance companies, the stock insur- 
ance.companies and all sorts of engineers, such as are 
now numbered in our membership—experts in water 
works, gas, electricity and construction. The mutual 
companies were among those that started the associa- 
tion, but it was some years before the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters voted on and accepted our stand- 
ards. _They wanted some standards and ours were there 
ready and the only ones worth while to be had, so they 
accepted them as official. The association when it 
started was neither a stock nor mutual insurance or- 
ganization. It was not founded by 2 committee called 
the ‘factory improvement committee’ as far as I 
know.’’ 





TRYING TO PUT SHINGLES AND LUMBER IN DISCARD. 


Widespread Effects of a Pamphlet on the Real Facts—Hazard 37 Percent in Favor of Wood—A Mystery Explained 
—Legislation to Protect Builders Against Arbitrary Fanaticism. 


Boston, Mass., March 1.—So urgent have been the 
calls on William Bacon, a leading member of the Bos- 
ton wholesale lumber trade, for copies of his noteworthy 
pamphlet telling the real facts of the campaign against 
wooden shingles, that he has found it necessary to order 
a second edition printed, although the first edition is 
only a week off the press. 

It was originally intended to send copies only to lum- 
bermen and all public officials in the cities and towns 
of the metropolitan district of Boston, where John A. 
O’Keefe, the fire prevention commissioner, and the mem- 
bers of his ‘‘shingle committee,’’ dominated by the 
well known Franklin H. Wentworth, are strenuously 
seeking to have wooden shingles legislated out of 
business. 

But letters and telegrams from lumbermen and from 
city and town officials in all sections of the State are 
being received requesting that copies of the pamphlet 
be sent as soon as possible. In many communities revi- 
sion of the building code is being agitated, and those 
interested in this important matter desire to obtain 
the real facts about shingles as contained in Mr. Bacon’s 
free pamphlet. 

In connection with the present distribution of the 
pamphlets Mr. Bacon is also sending a circular letter 
that should prove interesting reading for Mayor New- 
hall, of Lynn, chairman of O’Keefe’s committee to 
investigate. wooden shingles, which was composed of 
men who are rabid opponents of those excellent articles. 

The letter brings out the striking fact that in Lynn 
in 1913, the latest year for which complete statistics 
could be obtained, there were 18,195 wooden buildings, 
and only 612 brick buildings. But in those 612 brick 
buildings there occurred 242 fires, and in the 18,195 
wooden buildings only 474 fires, In other words, there 











were fires in nearly 40 percent of the brick buildings, 
and in less than 3 percent of the wooden buildings. 

The point is also made that not one fire in Lynn was 
communicated to an adjoining building, and yet Mayor 
Newhall is trying to frighten people in residential and 
farming sections into boycotting wooden shingles in- 
stead of devoting his time for which the citizens of 
Lynn are paying him a salary to do something to pre- 
vent one fire in every three brick buildings in Lynn from 
occurring. 


Mr. Bacon’s letter follows: 
To the Public at Large. 


Attempts are being made in one way or another to 
prejudice everybody against wooden shingles—either in re- 
pairs of roofs, or their use on new roofs, 

That everybody should know how this is unwarranted by 
actual facts, a pamphlet has been published giving the spe- 
cific causes of the Salem fire (said causes not being generally 
known), and showing how modern fire prevention methods 
in the fire departments of cities and towns will lessen lia- 
bility of fires in the future. ‘ . 

It gives reports of fire. chiefs of Brookline, Newton, Brock- 
ton and other nearby cities and towns; a report May 28, 1914, 
of National Board of Fire Underwriters, all of which make 
interesting reading. 2 

You are asked to read this pamphlet cover to cover and 
acquaint yourself with conclusions reached by a committee 
appointed by Governor Foss that has had the subject of 
building laws for the whole Commonwealth under consider- 
ation for two years, and made its report February 1, 1915, 
and contrast that report with the drastic legislation hur- 
riedly proposed by another committee, the chairman of which 
is mayor of Lynn, Mass, 

In that city in the year 1913, not one fire was com- 
municated to adjoining buildings, yet he urges legislation 
which would prohibit the use of wooden shingles in all parts 
of towns and cities. ui : 

In Lynn there are 18,195 frame buildings and 612 brick 
buildings. In 1913 there were 474 fires in those frame 
buildings and 242 in those brick buildings. Consider those 
figures—one fire in every three brick buildings. 


Should not Mayor Newhall spend all his efforts to pre- 


vent such fires in brick buildings, instead of trying to 
frighten the people of the residential and farming districts 
of other cities and towns, and urging them to boycott 
wooden shingles? 


This pamphlet asks fair play in the treatment of wooden 
shingles—that every owner of real estate in the residential 
and farming districts of cities and towns may be privileged 
to use the roofing material of his choice---and not be forced 
by legislation to use a material- that for good reasons he 
considers objectionable. 

The text of the pamphlet was published on pages 38 
and 39 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of February 20, 
and that it was widely read by lumbermen throughout 
the country an! aroused considerable interest is indi- 
cated by the messages Mr. Bacon is receiving. Lumber- 
men on the Pacific coast and in the central West:who 
read the article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have sent 
requests to Mr. Bacon for copies of the pamphlet, and 
requests have come also from distant points that copies 
be sent to public officials in those places to give them 
a better perspective of the wooden shingle. Nearly all 
the second edition is now exhausted. 





MYSTERY OF ‘‘INSPIRED’’ EDITORIAL 
EXPLAINED. 

Boston, Mass., March 1.—If Franklin H. Wentworth, 
secretary of the National Fire Protection Association, 
reads the Wakefield Daily Item—which he probably 
doesn’t—he must have chortled, chuckled and crowed 
when his fire protective gaze caressed the scintillating 
item of ‘‘news’’ published at the bottom of the sixth 
column of the third page of last Tuesday’s issue. 

Under the quite appropriate head ‘‘ Personal Para- 
graphs’’ the editor of the Wakefield Daily Item, who, 
by the way, apparently is a canny business man, pub- 
(Concluded on Page 48.) 
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COMBATING DRY ROT IN FACTORY TIMBERS. 


Engineer Representing Organization That Fathered Mill Construction Discusses Problem; 
Lumbermen Must Solve — Urges Branding and Better Grading 
and Preservative Treatment When Necessary. 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—After three years of spe- 
cial investigation for the inspection department of the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
Fred J. Hoxie, the well known insurance engineer with 
headquarters at 31 Milk Street, this city, will make 
public shortly a most important report on the subject of 
yellow pine grading and dry rot in structural lumber. 

Mr. Hoxie’s careful study has covered thoroughly all 
phases of the subject, from the standing timber in the 
pine forests of the South to the occupied buildings in- 
sured and inspected by the companies he represents. He 
has traveled thousands of miles in the course of his 
investigations, visiting logging camps, sawmills, lumber 
yards and factory plants of all types of construction, 
both in the United States and in Canada, including a 
number where conditions favoring the growth of dry 
rot fungi have caused great damage. He has con- 
ferred with scores of prominent architects, construction 
engineers and scientists. His data have been verified in 
many instances by experts at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory and in the Forest Service, with whom he has 
consulted. 

Some of the conditions which Mr. Hoxie found and 
eonclusions which he has formed that are of particular 
interest to those engaged in the production and merchan- 
dising of lumber were discussed by him in an inter- 
view given a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 

Purpose of the Investigation. 

First of all, he wanted it distinctly understood that 
no sentimental or other interest in the lumber business 
had had any part in his work or his report. The sole 
concern, he explained, that the Factory Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies have with yellow pine grading and the 
problem of combating dry rot is to make certain that 
their insured risks secure the very best possible construc- 
tion in their plants, thus reducing the fire liability to the 
lowest possible minimum. Said he: 

The mutual companies have for many years favored the 
slow-burning type of mill construction, and we still heartily 
believe in it if the lumbermen will give us the right sort of 
lumber. When the lumber that is put into the factory is 
right the economy and efficiency of this type of construction 
are not to be excelled for many purposes. But within the 
last few years we have not been getting the right sort of 
lumber. There has been a remarkable increase in the preva- 
lence of dry rot. That it is the quality of the lumber which 
is at fault can not be doubted. Serious loss has resulted 
from dry rot in buildings put up within three or four years, 
while in the same vicinity there are other factories used for 
similar purposes and constructed of the prime grades of 
longleaf pine such as were sold a dozen and more years ago 
which are still in perfectly sound condition. 

This is a grave problem for us and for our factory owners. 
And I assure you that it is going to be a graver problem for 
the lumber trade of this country. When a man buys and pays 
for what is sold him by a lumber merchant as the best grade 
of longleaf southern pine, and puts it into his factory only 
to have it go to pieces on his hands in two or three years 
you can be pretty sure he won't take any chances of getting 











stung again. He will insist on concrete 
next time no matter what the architects tell 


construction the 


him. 


It is a well known fact that wood infected with dry rot 


ignites more easily than sound wood. 


It has been proved 


by experience that mill timbers with rotten ends fall quickly 














Shows section of 14x 16-inch white pine beam with 
rotted center which was recently removed from one of 


the older cotton mills. 


When lighted with a match it 


continued to burn until all of the rotted wood was con- 
sumed, the fire going out of itself when it reached the 


sound wood. 

















Floor beam described above after the 
burned away, the fire going out of 
reached the sound wood. 


Ignited rot had 


itself when 


it 


under fire, while when the timbers are all sound a buildi 
of the slow-burning type of construction will stand up bett 
under fire than a steel frame building and give the fire « 
tinguishing apparatus a chance to get into action and p 
vent any serious damage. That is one important reason w 
the mutual insurance companies are deeply interested in t! 
serious problem of the proper grading of lumber and of g& 
ting rid of dry rot. 
What the Lumbermen Should Do. 

The officers and engineers of our companies believe it 
quite practical and possible largely to eliminate the threat« 
ing danger of dry rot in mill timbers and in this way sa 
many thousands of dollars for our members, It can easi 
be done with the codperation of the lumbermen themselv: 
First of all they should completely revolutionize their u 
scientific method of grading yellow pine. The real longle: 
beartwood, whose resistance to decay naturally is great, shou 
be sold at a premium and the factory owners would glad! 
pay the bonus if they knew they would get what they wer 
paying for. All the rest of the lower grades should receiy 
some preservative treatment right at the mill where the lun 
ber is manufactured before it has had a chance to becom 
infected. 

My investigations and experience have thoroughly con 
vinced me that the first lumber manufacturer who will thu 
revolutionize his methods will make a fortune. There woulk| 
be big money in it even right here in the North for a lumbe: 
merchant. Let him adopt a trademark and grade his lumbe: 
right in the yard, selling only the very finest heartwoo! 
longleaf untreated, treat all the rest, putting his trademark 
on everything that leaves his yard and guaranteeing eac 
stick of wood to give satisfaction. Even with the limited 
knowledge we now have of the causes and best methods o/ 
preventing dry rot, such a merchant would be safe in guar 
anteeing his lumber for ten years. And a lumberman who 
will guarantee his lumber for ten years can make a fortune 
selling only a small fraction of the factory owners insured 
with the mutual companies. 

The ideal practice would be for the manufacturer and the 
lumber yard to work together. As quickly as the log is sawn 
the lumber should be dipped in a 1 percent solution of cor 
rosive sublimate. During my investigations in the South I 
found that some logs at the mill had become infected with 
dry rot fungi even before they had been manufactured. It 
commonly happened that manufactured lumber awaiting ship 
ment showed the characteristic lace-like growths of fungi 
The infected lumber infects more timbers and so the infec 
tion spreads until the lumber arrives at the wharf in the 
North, where it is piled and usually exposed to the damp 
ness in which the fungi thrive. Then when the wholesaler 
sells the lumber he runs it through a planing mill, which is 
provided for that very purpose at the wharf, takes off the 
weather-stained exterior surface and sells it in a freshened 
condition that would deceive anyone but an expert. It is 
possible, however, to detect this infected lumber. When it 
dries out you will find little brown spots that betray the 
presence of dry rot fungi. This is not infallible, though, for 
the fungus sometimes has penetrated to the inside of the 
timber where it may lie dormant for long periods until condi- 
tions are again favorable for its growth. 

The best practice then is for the manufacturer and the 
lumber yard here to work together, the manufacturer steril- 
izing the lumber at the mill before shipment and a more 
thorough treatment being given here in the yard before the 
lumber is sold. When the timber is cut to fit its position 
in the factory the cut surface should receive a preservative 
treatment. This can be done with a brush dipped in the 
corrosive sublimate solution if it be not practical to dip the 
timber itself in a tank at the scene of construction. Re- 
cently, at some of our factories, the corrosive sublimate 




















Longleaf log 29 inches In diameter (Pinus palustris). 


summer wood. 
resin pockets. 


Note dark colored, well marked 
heartwood and comparatively thin sapwood; also fine grain bands with dark colored 
The resinous quality of the wood is indicated by the dark colored 


inches 


in thickness. 


Longleaf pine log 28 inches In diameter (Pinus palustris). 
well marked heartwood and the comparatively thin sapwood, averaging about 2°%4 
This timber while undoubtedly longleaf pine is inferior to that 


Note the dark colored, 


shown in left half of the illustration as it Is lighter in weight, less resinous and 
more subject to decay as is shown by the fact that within a year after it was cut 
rotting had started In the outer portions of the heartwood although it had not been 


kept In an excessively moist atmosphere. 
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Cc ratostomella pillifera or blue sap pine fungus In wood 
ells. Magnified about 400 diameters. Section tangent 
» the tree. 


1. thod of preservation has been used at the job. The ex- 

py use is only abovt $3 a thousand board feet and some- 

t.nes it is less. This includes the cost of the tank on a 

{rly large sized construction job. The tank may be either 
oncrete or of wood. A metal such as iron should not be 
d, because it is affected by the solution. Where the tank 
yr permanent use, such as in a lumber yard which intends 
idopt the method I have suggested, I should recommend 
crete, but for a single job on the scene of construction 
ooden tank is quite satisfactory and inexpensive. 











































Dry rot fungus growing along hole bored in oak column. 





















Fungus passing through loblolly pine wood cells, probably 
Trametes serialis. Magnified about 400 diameters. Sec- 
tion tangent to the tree. 


outlook for the lumber business, the factory mutual com- 
panies should go to such great trouble and expense in 
the present investigation. He answered: 

Because we heartily believe in lumber and that the intelli- 
gence and business sagacity of the lumbermen will convince 
them that their methods now in use are wrong, I am confi- 
dent that the lumbermen will eventually see that they are 
hurting their own business by using grading rules which 












permit shortleaf and loblolly pine to be sold as “commercial 
longleaf.” As things are today they are getting for their 
best lumber the price for the poorest. It has been the custom 
to pick out the best stuff for export to other countries, in 
some instances, especially to Germany, as the German buyers 
at the mills won’t have anything but the best and they are 
willing to pay for it. But even here the lumbermen are 
hurting themselves by ringing in poor stuff, as I am informed 
that American lumber which has gone to some foreign coun- 
tries in late years has been the subject of complaint. When 
a domestic buyer oiders longleaf the mill ships him every- 
thing from loblolly and North Carolina pine and shortleaf to 





























Scale about one-third natural size. 


4 Of course, if your lumber is deeply infected with living 
a fungus when you decide to treat it there may be difficulty 
thoroughly protecting it from decay, because the solution 
y not penetrate to all the spots inside the wood where 
ection exists. But with proper grading and handling at 
mill there won't be even that danger. One fertile source 
infection even of fairly good grade lumber I found in the 
tailers’ and wholesalers’ yards where it is piled on wooden 
ticks laid directly on the ground, or where infected pieces 
used over and over again in building up the piles. I be- 

4 eye that the best method would be to provide concrete or 
\sonry supports upon which to pile the lumber awaiting 
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Fruiting lachrymans fungus on the frame of a lumber 
shed at a southern sawmill. 


Four-inch spruce planks and southern pine beams for a 
weave shed roof being treated in a wooden tank. 


real longleaf, all that will get by the obsolete grading rules. 
Now if they picked out the real prime longleaf they could 
get just as much for the rest as they do today. And there 
are a lot of users of lumber who would be glad to pay a 
premium for the best of the longleaf. 

I am satisfied after my investigations in the South and 
visits to the mills and the timberlands where they are cut- 
ting that there is plenty of good longleaf left. The trouble 
is that we can not get it unless we will take a lot of compara- 
tively worthless stuff with it. The right place to grade the 
lumber is where it is cut, not up here where it is frequently 
necessary to employ cumbersome tests to be positive what 
you are getting. It is easy to tell longleaf when it is grow- 
ing, from loblolly or shortleaf, but the manufactured lumber 
often looks very much alike. You can be sure enough, though, 
of the difference after you have put the stuff in your factory 
and the shortleaf and the loblolly have begun to go to pieces. 
Why not brand the true longleaf as soon as it is cut? There 
will be no trouble then. And it will be money in the lum- 
berman’s pocket in the end. 

There was a recent instance where a paper manufacturing 
plant required new room planks. We advised the paper 
Pieces cut from 3x6-inch southern pine planks removed manufacturer to write a yellow pine manufacturer who was 

from the laminated floor of a Chicago store house after cutting in a district where there was plenty of good long- 
six years’ service. leaf. He did. He distinctly explained he wanted good long- 


sale or delivery. Lumbermen should overcome their preju- 
dice against concrete for the purposes for which it is best 
suited. I found a few yards which have now adopted this 
method of piling lumber on concrete supports. Lumber, even 
small pieces, which shows any signs of infection with dry rot 
should not be allowed to come in contact with sound lumber 
under any consideration. That is as dangerous for the sound 
lumber as it would be for your children to allow them to play 
in a contagious hospital. 

If the cement people had $100,000 they wanted to spend 
for advertising they couldn’t spend it to better purpose or 
more profitably than by paying it to the lumbermen of this 
country to go ahead conducting the lumber business just 
as they are now. 


Reason for Investigation at This Time. 








This last striking statement Mr. Hoxie reiterated as 
an absolutely practical business proposition. He said 
that unless the methods of handling and selling lumber 
are completely revolutionized he believes that before 
long there will be no market for it whatever in fac- 
tory construction. 

Mr. Hoxie was asked why, with such a pessimistic 






































On the ends of these planks, piled in a northern lumber yard, can be seen thriving 
fungi growths. Mr. Hoxie claims it is the practice to brighten up such lumber In 
the planing mill and then give the lumber business a black eye by selling the 

infected stuff as first grade. Under adverse conditions it would probably rot within 

two or three years. 


Concrete supports for lumber piles. Susceptible timber placed on rotted supports near 
the earth may become diseased’ quickly and Mr. Hoxie advocates the use of con- 
crete supports In some Instances. 
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Fomes roseus on a hemlock beam in a moist basement of a Massachusetts cotton 
factory. Scale one-tenth natural size. 


leaf with plenty of rosin in it, because anything else will go to pieces quickly from dry rot in 
the excessive humidity of a paper mill. He paid the price he was quoted without question. 
And he got lumber whose density varied from 47 pounds per cubic foot to 26 pounds per cubic 
foot, and with resinous content varying from 1.2 percent to 7.9 percent! And yet that is 
about the average, I understand, of the all-heart grade of ‘longleaf’ that will get by under 
your present grading rules. Even lumbermen themselves will admit, I am sure, there are not 
many purposes for which lumber of such a wide range of density is equally well suited. If 
this lot had been sorted out properiy al! of it would have been worth more. 
A Better Grading System Required. 

What is required is a system of grading which is based on the actual physical and resistent 
qualities of the wood and not on the number of rings per inch or similar distinction. We 
don’t know as yet all the reasons why some woods will resist dry rot better than others: we 


do know that resinous woods are more resistent than woods 
that are less resinous. 

There are different species of dry rot fungus and all of 
them require moisture in some degree to develop. The rosin 
in the wood waterproofs it to some extent, thus keeping out 
the fungus, and it is very possible that there are other ele 
ments that exist in highly resinous woods which increase 
its resistent power. Experiment has shown that at least 
3 percent of rosin in the wood is necessary to prevent fungus 
from growing, but probably 4 percent would be the safer 
margin to insure the wood's resistent quality. That is why 
heartwood is te be preferred to sapwood. Longleaf pine 
shows a wide variation in the resinous content, from the 
bark to the heart of the tree. This fact is recognized in 
the present system of grading which makes the proportion 
of heartwood the guarantee of durability. But there may 
be heartwood from some trees with less resinous content 
than lumber from another tree that would be excluded b) 
the present grading rules as having too little heartwood. 
What we want is a system of grading rules based on the 
proportion of rosin in the wood to fix its durability, and on 
the density of the wood to fix its strength. All wood would 
weigh about the same and be equally strong if it were 
equally dense. If the lumber were “all wood’’—that is, if 
there were no air cells—it would weigh about 100 pounds 
per cubic foot.. The best longleaf pine weighs around 40 
pounds, and so it is stronger than shortleaf, which weighs 
around 30 pounds to the cubic foot. 

A Suggested Grading System. 

An excellent system of grading would be something like 
this: 

Density.—No part of the material shall have a density 
of less than 30 pounds per cubic foot when tested by 
boring 1-inch holes in the ends of the stick, drying and 
weighing the borings and computing the density from the 
volume of the hole. 

Durability.—Heartwood shall show in all four faces of 
every stick and sapwood shall not extend more than 2 
inches from the corner at any place measured perpen- 
dicularly to the corner along the face. 

None of the heartwood shall show less than 4 percent of 
rosin when borings are taken with a 1-inch bit, dried and 
extracted with benzole, the extracted rosin evaporated until 
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SUNLIGHT 





Showing the effect on a photographic plate of heartwood and sapwood of red birch 
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Rotted planks from a laminated 8-inch store house floor. 


Such floors require a large amount of lumber and are 
exceedingly strong if constructed of first-class lumber. 
Poor grade stuff was supplied for this floor. It rotted 
quickly and now owner is in favor of concrete. 














Shows ends of mill beams completely destroyed although 
beams themselves are not deeply burned. 





















which had been exposed to sunlight, part of it being screened by a cross-shaped 
piece of tinfoil with a square hole in the center. In the photographic activity of 
certain woods Mr. Hoxie believes there may be a clue for chemists to follow in 
seeking the secret of preventing decay. 


it is not soft or sticky when touched with the finger a: 
70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Specifications such as these would require selected long 
leaf pine from the butts of trees, and the lumber passed woul: 
command a much higher price and it would be well wort 
a higher price than the “commercial longleaf” sold today 


Simple Method of Testing for Resinous Content. 

Testing for resinous content is a quite simple process 
Any lumberman could do it. You merely require a litth 
benzole, a wide-necked bottle to contain it and a bit to bor 
the lumber, and finally scales for weighing. After testing 
a few of the different appearing kinds of yellow pine a man 
accustomed to handling lumber ought to be able to judg 
very closely by the appearance the percentage of resinous 
content of any given specimen. The greasy appearance of 
the end of the grain of lumber containing a large percent 
age of rosin is characteristic. 

I recently tried an experiment which demonstrated quit: 
convincingly that resinous wood is more resistant to fungus 
than non-resinous wood. I dissolved the rosin out of a piec 
of longleaf pine heartwood and then infected the specimen 
with merulius lachrymans, the more common form of dry rot 
fungus. <A piece of the same stick of longleaf from which tlh 
rosin had not been extracted was also infected and both 
specimens were allowed to remain together for a year. At 
the end of that period I found that the weight of the speci 
men from which the rosin had been extracted had been re 
duced four times as much as the original wood, thus clearly 
proving that the rosin had a very powerful preservativi 
action, 

I found another instance proving the resistent quality 
of resinous wood in the case of a factory from which a num 
ber of rotted timbers had been removed. Actual tests showed 
that the parts of the beams which had resisted the fungus 
contained much more rosin than those parts which had been 
invaded by dry rot. 

The lumbermen talk of a more efficient utilization of our 
forests. They have just held a great conference at Chicago 
to form a federation to promote the larger use of forest 
products. All this is very commendable, but the utilization 
of the forests should be permanent if it is to be of real value 
economically. Utilization should not consist of passing th« 


loss on from the manufacturer of lumber to the man whoputs it in a building. 
Founding of Laboratory by Forest Products Federation Suggested. 
The idea was suggested of the new Forest Products Federation founding a 
laboratory to fix standard methods of handling lumber and to find the pur- 
poses for which the various woods are best suited. Replied Mr. Hoxie: 

















Shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata). Note that wood is generally somewhat lighter in 
color and less resinous in appearance than the longleaf. 
in the grain bands is also not quite as clearly marked. 
B 1.6: percent. Density A 30.6; B 29.1 pounds per cubic foot. 


The dark summer wood 
Rosin at A 4.6 percent; 





Shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata). 
and less resinous in appearance than the longleaf. 
grain bands is also not quite so clearly marked. 
percent; C 4.4 percent; D 1.8 percent; E 2.3 percent, ~- 





This wood is generality somewhat lighter in color 
The dark summer wood in the 
Rosin at A 23.3 percent; B 5.2 
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Fungus found growing on under side of roof plank In a New York canning factory. 





(Camera pointed 


vertically upward.) 


vost excellent idea! It is quite probable that the lum- 
bermen would be more disposed to support and listen to such 
an justitution founded by themselves. Of course, the very 
best experts in the various lines such a laboratory would 


follow in its investigations should be secured to make their 
findings authoritative. Another interesting and important 
feature of such an institution would be that, although they 


would be working from a different viewpoint, the lumbermen’s 
scientists would check up their investigations with the ex- 
perts working in the Government's Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, and this friendly rivalry would undoubt- 
ed stimulate the knowledge of lumber, its preservation 
and its most efficient utilization. 

Isut we already have the Federal laboratory at Madison 
and the lumbermen should support more heartily the im- 
portant work being done there. With their limited equip- 
ment the Government experts have already added consider- 
a to our general knowledge of dry rot and of wood 
preservation. For the coming year they have outlined some 
very important lines of investigation which, if carried 
through successfully, would be of great benefit to the lumber 
trade. 


Where Wood Could Hold Its Own. 


It had been so pleasant to hear an insurance man 
speak favorably of wooden construction that the inter- 
viewer took a chance and asked this question: 

If you could get the so-called fireproof construction of 
steel, conerete, brick ete. at the same cost, or even less, 
than you can get wood today, would you not drop wood at 
once and recommend the concrete etc.? 

Mr. Hoxie’s answer was prompt and emphatic. He 
said: 

No, I should not use concrete entirely, even at a less price 
than wood. There are some purposes for which wood is more 
suitable than anything else we have available today. Take 
he roof of a paper or cotton mill, for example. Where the 
necessarily high humidity of the atmosphere in the mill pro- 
motes quick destruction from dry rot of the sort of lumber 
we are getting today, it might be best, if the question of 
ost be eliminated, to build the mill of concrete, but even 
then, to get the best sort of building, you should have a 
wooden roof. Moisture will collect on any other kind of 
roof in cold weather and drip on the product being manu- 
factured beneath, causing serious injury. Wood is a poor 
conductor of heat and hence makes the best kind of root 
for such a plant. It is not even necessary to buy high 
vrade lumber for the roof if you use a suitable preserva- 
ive treatment. The cheapest stuff, with knots, shakes ete. 
is quite satisfactory if you sterilize it. A good thick roof 
1! 4 inches or so of plank is just about the best mill roof 
here is. Of course, the exterior should be properly water- 
roofed, 

Care should be exercised in choosing a proper preserva- 
tive method. The use of some of the oily substances em- 
jloyed in preserving wood might seriously increase the fire 
azard. The fire might spread across the roofs faster than 
he sprinkler heads could open and cause considerable dam- 
ive, even though the oil had a high flash point, because a 
thin film on wood, which is such a poor conductor of heat, 
vould heat quickly. <A corrosive sublimate solution would 

the best preservative. True, the corrosive sublimate is 
poisonous, but there could be no objection to a weak solution 
of 1 percent in whith the roof planks should be soaked be 
ore they are laid. In several instances good results have 
wen obtained by using this preservative on an old roof which 
as already become infected with dry rot fungus. For this 
purpose about one pound of corrosive sublimate should be 
It can be applied 
to the surface with whitewash brushes and injected into 
holes bored in the larger beams. 


dissolved in 12 gallons of wood alcohol. 


Mr. Hoxie gave some very interesting information 
about the curious living organisms which cause dry rot 
in wood. Originally, it was supposed that wood rotted 
just as iron rusts, and that the strange lace-like plants 
growing on rotted parts of a wooden beam were at- 
tracted by the decayed wood. Now scientists have posi- 
tively established that it is these delicate appearing 
plants or fungi which cause the rotting process. Mr. 
Hoxie believes there is also some strange chemical ac- 
tion caused in the wood besides the life progress of 
the fungus through the cells of the wood. If fungus is 


cultivated on a block of sound wood and then removed, 
for a time the piece of sound wood appears as bright 


and sound as ever, but after being exposed for a time to 
a dry atmosphere the wood begins to shrink and the 
characteristic brown, cracked, powdery appearance known 
as rotted wood develops. According to Mr. Hoxie’s 
theory, the fungus ceases to make any vital progress 
as soon as the drying begins, but certain organic en- 
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Cross section in center of a 10x 10-inch loblolly pine 








column badly rotted in a cotton factory after three 


years’ service. Note that the hole through this column 
did not prevent it from rotting. 


zymes are now present in the wood cells and oxidation in 
the air is rapid. 


Cause of Destruction of Mill Timbers. 


Destruction of mill timbers is caused by two different 
kinds of fungus. One thrives in moist air and the 
other prefers a climate relatively dryer. Two of the 







most frequent species of the so-called dry rot group are 
Merulius lachrymans and the coniophoria. Mr. Hoxie 
has found specimens so widely distributed it would 
appear that there is no climate which is immune. The 
other, or damp rot, group is the Polyporous family, in- 
cluding the Trametes serialis and the Fomes roseus. 

Damp rot requires plenty of moisture and thrives best 

in a place such as an unventilated basement. Mr. Hoxie 

has found that heating a mill to about 115 degrees for 
a length of time occasionally, such as over Sunday, will 
often arrest the growth of fungus through the drying 
out of the moisture from the timbers on and in which 
the plants live. But this will not affect some kinds of 
fungus, such as those which thrive on the inside of roofs 
in mills where the temperature is normally high. Noth 

ing will discourage these latter organisms from existing 
but complete dryness, which is not possible in some mill 
plants, or sterilizing the wood where they are growing 
with some chemical preservative, such as corrosive sub- 
limate, sodium fluoride ete. 

In the course of his experiments Mr. Hoxie demon 
strated that wood has a certain photographic activity 
which varies with different woods. He was unsuccess- 
ful in proving that this strange property has anything 
to do with the susceptibility of the different woods to 
decay, but he believes the phenomena have some sig- 
nificance in that connection. He found that oak and 
Scotch fir were very active in their effect on a sensitive 
photographic plate, cedar, cherry, maple, birch, spruce 
and locust were moderately active, and ash, elm and 
horse chestnut only slightly active. This activity is 
increased if the wood be exposed to sunlight before it is 
brought in contact with the photographic plate. Mr. 
Hoxie found that in the case of southern pine the activ- 
ity of the heartwood is much more increased by exposure 
to light than is the sapwood. He exposed a specimen to 
the sunlight for two hours, then placed it in contact 
with a sensitive photographic plate for a week in total 
darkness. At the end of that time the image of the 
heartwood grain bands had made a strong impression 
on the plate, while the sapwood was not nearly so clear. 
He found that exposure of the wood before photograph- 
ing to a moderately increased temperature had the same 
effect as the sunlight, which would suggest it is the heat 
which effects the photographic property rather than the 
light. To a certain extent the woods which are photo- 
graphically active in the highest degree are also pro 

- portionately resistent to fungus, thus suggesting there is 
some fungicidal power in the elements that cause the 
activity. 

While in the South Mr. Hoxie prepared a list of mills 
operating in districts where there is plenty of real 
longleaf pine, and some of these manufacturers agreed 
to brand the lumber if the purchasers desired it. A list 
of these progressive manufacturers is to be supplied to 
the members of the factory mutual companies, and they 
will be encouraged to buy their future supplies of struc- 
tural lumber thus branded. 
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Pine plank for a paper mill roof. Scale one-sixth natural size. Probably all longleaf pine but containing wood vary- 
ing from 42 pounds per cubic foot and 5.6 percent rosin (No.1) to 26 pounds per cubic foot and 3 percent rosin (No. 
7). Showing the need of a system of grading by which the heavy resinous material can be separated from that which 
is light and porous, and each applied to its proper use, suitable antiseptic treatment being given to the lighter ma- 
terial if the use requires resistance to decay. The density and resinous quality of these planks shown is as follows: 


1. 42 Ibs. per cu. ft. 5.6% rosin. 5. 38 Ibs. per cu. ft. 6.2% rosin. 9. 40 Ibs. per cu. ft. 7.9% rosin. 
2. 33 Ibs. per cu. ft. 2.5% rosin. 6. 42 Ibs. per cu. ft. 6.9% rosin. 10. 47 Ibs. per cu. ft. 2.8% rosin. 
3. 28 Ibs. per cu. ft. 1.8% rosin. 7. 26 Ibs. per cu. ft. 3.0% rosin. 11. 31 Ibs. per cu. ft. 1.6% rosin. 
4. 41 Ibs. per cu. ft. 2.4% rosin. 8. 35 Ibs. per cu. ft. 1.2% rosin. 12. 31 Ibs. per cu. ft. 2.3% rosin. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








TRADE COMMISSION TO ORGANIZE. 


Four Members Confirmed by Senate, the Fifth to 
Receive Recess Appointment. 


[BY ODELL.] 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—The Senate has con- 
firmed four of President Wilson’s nominees for the 
Federal Trade Commission. They are: Joseph E. 
Davies, Edward N. Hurley, W. J. Harris and W. H. 
Parry. George Rublee, the fifth nominee, has not been 
confirmed, owing to the fact that Senator Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire, made a fight on him because Mr. Rublee 
was personally objectionable to him on account of hav- 
ing campaigned against him in the last election. Presi- 
dent Wilson is now expected to give Mr. Rublee a recess 
appointment, thus filling the commission as he had orig- 
inally contemplated. 

The members of the commission will be sworn in, 
probably next week, and will proceed at once to organize. 
On high authority it can be stated that already a ma- 
jority of the members of the commission have decided 
to ‘‘go slow’’ for the present. The administrative 
authority given them in the law will be held in abey- 
ance for the present and the commission will turn its 
attention to the investigation of certain conditions 
that seem to its members to be of paramount impor- 
tance at this time. 

One of these matters was recently brought to the 
attention of business men by President Wilson in his 
speech to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, when he declared that he was seeking light on 
the necessity for allowing combinations of manufacturers 
engaged in export trade so as to permit them to meet 
the competition of similar combinations of business in 
foreign countries. This subject will be one of the first 
to be investigated by the new commission, with a view 
to determining whether such combinations are neces- 
sary, how far they should go, and if found necessary the 
commission will recommend changes in the present anti- 
trust laws. 

The commission also expects to have its hands full 
interpreting for business men the .new provisions of the 
antitrust laws contained in the Clayton act. The Bu- 
reau of Corporations has already received hundreds of 
inquiries from business men on this subject and these 
inquiries have been held over for the commission to 
answer. Some of the large corporations, after careful 
study of the Clayton act, are known to have determined 
to change their selling methods, and one large hardware 
concern has already sent notices to dealers in its line 
that owing to the new law it will be necessary to read- 
just selling methods. 

The commission is also instructed in the law to investi- 
gate the difference in cost of production in the United 
States and abroad and to report to Congress the result 
of this inquiry. That such an investigation can be prose- 
cuted very far this year is not believed, as Congress 
has only allowed the commission $300,000 for general 
expenses and $100,000 additional for salaries. 

For the present the commission will occupy the quar- 
ters of the Bureau of Corporations in the Commerce 
Building, but eventually more space will be needed and 
a large room in which to hold hearings is a prime ne- 
cessity. 

Abolish Limited Liability. 


The Cummins bill to abolish the limited liability of 
railways and giving the shipper the right to sue for the 
full value of the goods lost was passed by Congress dur- 
ing the closing hours. This bill, which will undoubtedly 
have the approval of the President, will force the rail- 
roads to abolish the classification of freight which they 
now transport at lower rates under contracts in which 
the shippers waive the right to recover damages in 
case of loss in transit. That practice has long had the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
new law will operate to upset a long line of Supreme 
Court decisions which uniformly have upheld the right 
of the roads to limit their liability in the transportation 
of freight. 


NOTABLE SESSION COMES TO END. 





Sixty-third Congress Broke All Previous Records in 
History of the Nation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Promptly at noon to- 
day (Thursday,) the Sixty-third Congress of the United 
States came to an end. It has achieved a record of 
having sat longer, spent more money and talked more 
than any other Congress since the birth of the nation. 
At the same moment President Wilson closed the second 
year of his term and passed the half way mark of his 
first administration. Because of the dominating influ- 
ence of the administrative over the legislative branch 
of government during the last two years, due largely 
to the fact that the members of the President’s political 
party have been in command of the machinery of both 
branches of Congress and had a greater voting strength, 
President Wilson and the Sixty-third Congress are 
linked closely together in the popular mind. The more 


important legislative acts have been known as Admin- 
istration measures and have been adopted by Congress 
on partisan divisions, 

The Senate has been spending the people’s money 
at the rate of nearly one hundred million dollars a day 
for the last two weeks, and the consideration of the 
fourteen supply bills appropriating more than eleven 
hundred million dollars has been most perfunctory. 
The final appropriation acts have been run through the 
mill so rapidly and have tumbled out in such a jumble 
at the last that it is impossible to analyze them now 
for jokers or to show their effectiveness. 

A survey of the last two years shows that this Con- 
gress has been more prolific in legislation than any other 
since the Civil war. Not all of the laws enacted were 
partisan legislation, and some of them were approved 
almost unanimously on both sides of the chamber, while 
on others the division was not along party lines at all. 
The truly partisan or Administration measures were 
passed under the caucus rule which, after secret con- 
sideration of the bills, pledged the Democratic mem- 
bers of either branch of Congress to vote for the caucus 
bill, disregarding all amendments offered unless ap- 
proved by the Democratic members of the committees 
in charge of the bills. 

No other Congress in the history of the Republic has 
‘*frivolled’’ away so much time as this one and no 
Congress has taken up for consideration and failed to 
dispose of so much important legislation, on account 
of dilatory tactics. Few Congresses which have pre- 
ceded this have been so completely subservient to the 
will of the Chief Executive and there is no record in 
the annals of the past of a Congress that has been 
more completely controlled by the iron hand of its 
self appointed leaders. The caucus rule has been used 
to gag recalcitrant Democrats and the opposition and 
to force unwilling members into line for measures de- 
termined upon by the leaders. 


Record of Things Done. 


The record of things done by this Congress contains 
the following which may be considered as important 
general legislation: 

The enactment of a tariff law revising practically all 
schedules affecting articles of food, clothing and the 
necessaries of life as well as the luxuries. Add to this 
the enactment of an income tax law that produces between 
$30,000,000 and $50,000,000 a year. The tariff act 
was strictly a partisan measure, passed by both Houses 
under the caucus rule. 

The enactment of a new banking and currency law 
and the extension of the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency 
currency act. This act had the support of many mem- 
bers of Congress who were not of the majority party 
and the effort to make it a caucus measure in the Senate 
failed because it was found necessary to accept many 
amendments suggested by Republicans and independent 
Democrats in the Senate. The result was a law wholly 
pleasing to the bankers. 

The enactment of a law creating a Federal Trade 
Commission, the efficacy of which can not be now judged 
as it has not been tried and the caliber of the commis- 
sion has not been tested. This was not partisan legis- 
lation, as both houses divided without respect to parties. 

The enactment of a law amplifying the antitrust 
laws, including the exemption of labor and farmers’ 
organizations from the provisions of those statutes 
and abolishing interlocking directorates and rewriting 
the law with respect to injunctions. This law was not 
made a partisan measure in either House, the opposi- 
tion coming partly from Democrats and partly from 
Republicans. Like the Federal Trade Commission act, 
it has not been tested yet. 

The enactment of an agricultural extension act, 
which is intended to carry the results of the research 
work done by the experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture and in the agricultural colleges directly to the 
men and women on the farms. This was not. partisan 
legislation and was not an Administration measure. 

Amending the Erdman act providing for voluntary 
arbitration of railroad strikes, so as to create 4 board 
of arbitration that is more acceptable to both the 
carriers and their employees. This piece of legislation 
was passed as an emergency measure to forestall a 
threatened strike and was successful. It was unani- 
mously adopted by both parties and was not proposed 
by the Administration. 

The enactment of a law providing for the construc- 
tion of a railroad in Alaska, intended to open up the 
resources of that country. 

Amendment of the Mann drug act, still further to 
limit the traffic in habit forming drugs. 

A law to regulate trading in cotton futures. While 
not a partisan nor an Administration law, its efficacy 
has not as yet been tried. 

Repeal of the tolls exemption clause of the Panama 
Canal act. This was strictly an Administration act put 
through by sheer force of the Administration’s power. 


Things Left Undone. 


On the other side of the ledger, of the things that 
Congress has taken up but failed to pass, because of 


cumbersome methods and of the tendency to frivol away 
time on unimportant matters, there are many measures 
which are of vital importance to the welfare of the 








American people. 
are: 


The bill to restrict child labor by preventing interstate ty 
portation of articles in the manufacture of which child | 





Among the more important of ¢!..s 


ntered. ™ 
The bill to regulate the issuance of railroad securities, w)\ 1 


started out as an Administration measure, but which the 1 it 
dent finally dropped. 

The group of conservation measures intended to pres 
water at rights and to obtain the best results from gr; 
and mineral lands, and to conserve the American supp 
radium. 

The establishment of a national rural credit system. 

Revision of the civil service system. The Administr 
has shown the least regard for the merit system of any 
the enactment of the civil service law. 

Establishing of presidential primaries and abolishing 
convention system of nominating presidential candidates 


ve 


08 
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All of these measures have been more or less 
sidered by one branch of Congress or the other, ; 
by both, and some of them, principally the cons 
tion measures, have passed the House. 


The Congress in Retrospect. 

The first session of this Congress began April 4, | 
and continued without interruption until the op 
of the regular session on the first Monday in Dec 
ber of that year. The regular session then contir 
until the last week in October, when it adjourned. 
present session began on the first Monday of last 
cember and ended automatically today. 

The Democrats in the House fell in line with 
Administration to a man on the tariff bill and t! 
was no break in the ranks, although in order to acc 
plish that the President had to play a give and t 
game, standing out for the schedules which he con: 
ered most important, such as free foodstuffs and w 
but giving in to the leaders on other schedules, '! 
came the currency bill, and that marked the first se 
ous break between the Administration and the so! 
Democracy of the House and Senate. It was no 
serious break in the House and there has never been : 
time in the history of this Congress when the Presid 
could not command a majority in that body, even wh: 
such men as Speaker Clark and Majority Leader Uni 
wood refused to stand with him, as on the Pana: 
Canal tolls repeal. But it was in the Senate that tly 
most serious break occurred and it resulted in pra 
tically rewriting the Administration bill on the floor « 
the Senate by the adoption of about thirty amendments. 

During September, October and November, 1913, t! 
House established a record of absenteeism and for many 
weeks no business was done because it was impossible 
to obtain a quorum on a roil call. The same conditio 
of affairs recurred in August, September and Octobe: 
of last year and it was finally necessary to fine absent 
members in order to bring them back so that business 
might go forward. 

The President has signally failed to secure the pass 
age by the Senate of two measures which he has striven 
by the use of every means within his power to have 
enacted, the ship purchase bill and the bill providing 
for independence of the Filipinos. The consideration 
of the ship purchase bill developed one of the greatest 
struggles that have ever occurred in the Senate. The 
Philippine bill has not been considered by the Senate, 
although it was jammed through the House by the 
President’s orders. 

The passage of the immigration bill by the Senate 
occupied considerable time during the early days of 
this session and was displeasing to the President. He 
did not want the bill considered at all, but in spite of 
his wishes it was taken up and passed, causing the 
President to veto it. The bill was pushed to passage 
in the Senate even when it was known in advance that 
the President would not approve it, evidently the in 
tention of those who put the bill through being to 
‘*get the President in a hole’’ if they could. 

For the first time in the history of the nation, Con 
gress has considered the woman suffrage and_pro- 
hibition questions. Both measures were debated and 
voted on in the House and both were beaten. The 
woman suffrage measure was also considered by the 
Senate and beaten. 

This Congress has been rather free from ‘‘investiga- 
tions.’’ There was an investigation of the insidious 
lobby in connection with the tariff bill, largely brought 
about by the fact that President Wilson made a public 
accusation that such a lobby was at work. The com- 
mittee which investigated it has never reported to the 
Senate, although the committee of the House made a 
report, the result of which was that one seat was 
declared vacant. 


Tribulations of the Administration. 


The first two years of President Wilson’s administra- 
tion have been fraught with many tribulations, mostly 
concerning the foreign relations of the nation. The 
Mexican situation, which he had to face upon his ar- 
rival at the White House, was a heritage. In the latter 
days of the preceding Administration General Huerta 
had seized the reins of government in Mexico and 
President Taft had not recognized him. By those who 
are in a position to understand the situation it is said 
that President Taft did not recognize Huerta, first, 
because the new President had not been in office long 
enough to show whether he could establish a_ stable 
government, and second, because he did not wish to 
embarrass his successor in office, Mr. Wilson, who had 
already been elected. . 

When Mr. Wilson had been in office nine months, he 
said in an address to Congress that the only cloud on 
the horizon was ‘‘anarchic Mexico.’’ He was soon to 
see another cloud gather in the West and assume menac- 
ing proportions. That was Japan’s attitude against 
the California laws excluding aliens and those not eligible 
to citizenship in this country from the ownership of 
land. The President sent Secretary Bryan to Cali- 
fornia to plead with the legislature to modify the 
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cour: it had marked out for this legislation, on the 
oroud that it involved possible violation of treaties, 
put !e met with no success and the laws were enacted. 
The: was a protracted interchange of ‘‘notes’’ between 
the united States and Japan over this subject and the 


mat r has never been settled, and the attention of the 
Jay ese Government seems to have been averted, for 
the resent at least, to the newer fields that have been 
opened to her in China. 


Ti great war in Europe is developing new menaces 
for is country every day. The freedom of American 
eom cree has been interfered with and the jeopardy 
of ..uerican ships and lives is growing greater all the 


time. until there is no telling from one day to another 
wha: may happen next. The diplomatic situation has 
becc. e so acute, and the inefficiency of the staff built 


up  uder the present Administration finally has be- 
con so manifest, that the President has been forced 
to «Jl to his aid many of the men who were trained 
und:r a Republican regime, the result of which has 
increased the cost of managing our foreign affairs. 

In the beginning of his Administration President 
Wilson indicated a decided disposition to look coldly 
upon suggestions emanating from business men, He 
exlited a decided distrust of ‘‘big business.’’ Last 
suvimer he suddenly changed his attitude and entered 
into a series of conferences with men who have long 
oc pied a dominant position in the business life of 
the country. He also came to the rescue of the rail- 
roads and urged with all the force he had that 
they be given the authority to increase rates in the 
territory east of the Mississippi River. For the last 
nine months the President has shown a strong inclina- 
tion to force prosperity upon the country, even though 
it involved the submersion of his previous convictions 
regarding the conduct of ‘‘big business.’’ 

In the executive offices one no longer sees the throngs 
of visitors and sightseers bent on shaking hands with 
the President, who receives fewer visitors than Mr. Taft 
dil and far fewer than Col. Roosevelt. Those he sees 
he disposes of in quick order and he is exhibiting a grow- 
ing tendency to retire to the executive mansion for a 
large number of hours each day for study or to receive 
the few persons with whom he wishes to confer. 


ANNOUNCES NEW WAR RISK RATES. 


Schedule Issued by the Federal Bureau Supplants the 
One Promulgated in January. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—A new schedule of 
rates for war risk insurance has been announced by 
the Federal bureau, which will apply from any port in 
the United States to any port in the world except 
those named in the special list given below. The new 
schedule of rates supplants the schedule announced 
on January 13, 1915, and is as follows: 

Cargo, Freight and Advances. 

1. Between ports of the United States, its possessions, or 
any nonbelligerent ports in the Western Hemisphere, one- 
fourth of 1 percent. 

2. Between ports on the west coast of the United States 
and Japan, 5 cents per $100; between ports on the west coast 


of the United States and China or the Philippines, 10 cents per 
S100, 





%. To nonbelligerent ports cther than above and not north 
of Havre in Europe, nor east of Sicily, in the Mediterranean, 
one-half of 1 percent. 

4. To all other ports, three-fourths of 1 percent. 

Vessel (Voyage Risks). 

By voyage, meaning from port of loading to not more than 
iwo ports of discharge. 

. Between ports of the United States, its possessions, or 
any nonbelligerent ports in the Western Hemisphere, one- 
fourth of 1 percent. 

2. Between ports on the west coast of the United States 
and Japan or China, one-fourth of 1 percent. 

3. To other nonbelligerent ports not north of Havre, in 
Europe, nor east of Sicily, in the Mediterranean, one-half of 1 
pereent. — 

4, Other ports, three-fourths of 1 percent. 

Vessel (Time.) 

Time policies to be issued for a period of 90 days only, rate 
of 1% percent. 

If the insured agrees to a warranty reading ‘‘Warranted 
using only nonbelligerent ports in the Western Hemisphere,” 
rate of five-eighths of 1 percent. 


All rates subject to change without notice and effective from 
the date therof. 


Dated Washington, D. C., February 15, 1915. 

On and after February 20, 1915, the following clause 
will appear on all cargo policies issued by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance: 

Warranted that the title to the property insured remains 
continuously in citizens of the United States during the term 
of this policy. 

All these policies will have the words ‘‘to order’’ 
inserted after the name of the payee. 


List of Special Ports. 

Owing to the exceptional hazards involved, the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance will consider only these 
ports when application is made to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, Washington, D. C. The Bureau re- 
serves to itself the right to decline any risks to these 
ports, or, if accepted, to name such rates aS may seem, 
in its judgment, adequate. This list is effective from 
the date thereof, but subject to change without notice. 
At this date it is as follows: 

All ports in the United Kingdom and on the Continent of 
Europe north of Bordeaux and south of Christiansand. Also 


— on the Kattegat and (or) Baltic Sea and (or) adjacent 
vaters, . 


Ports on the Adriatic Sea, Black Sea, or Bosphorus, and the 
port of Smyrna. 

The ports above-mentioned comprise the present 
special list of ports referred to in the vessel form of 
policy to which vessels may not clear and proceed with- 
out special permission of the Bureau. 

Applications for insurance to the above-mentioned 
ports must contain full particulars of the proposed 
voyage, including name of consignee and description 
of cargo as well as the amount of insurance, 











Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


_ MARCH 12.—Spokane, Wash.—Before Examiner Worth- 
ington: 5539—Kroll Lumber Co. v. Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., et al. Argument at Washington, D. C.: 7506— 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange et al. v. Alabama Central 
Railway Co. et al. 


MARCH 15.—Arguments at Washington, D. C.;7116— 
Pioneer Lumber Co. v. Missouri, Pacific Railway co. et 
al.: 7190—Buckeye Lumber Co. v. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. et al. 


ASK ORDER TO PROTECT RIGHTS. 


Wholesale Lumber Dealers Appeal to Commerce Com- 
mission—Want Information Withheld. 





Owing to the position that the wholesaler occupies 
between the manufacturer and the retailer, ‘‘ having 
his shipper as a competitor for his trade and his 
customer as a competitor for his source of supply,’’ 
it has been the custom of the wholesaler, where a 
shipment is not reconsigned or diverted en route, to 
have it consigned to himself at the point of destina- 
tion and to give the railroad agent at that place a 
written order to deliver the shipment to his customer. 
In most cases the full name of the original shipper 
and the point of origin are shown on the freight 
bill. In other cases the original point of shipment 
will appear, while occasionally both name of shipper 
and point of origin are eliminated from the freight bill 
and the junction point is shown. 

The written order sent to the agent instructing 
him to deliver the shipments contains a special re- 
quest that the name of the original shipper and ship- 
ping point be not shown on the freight bill or re- 
ceipt given to the customer. Frequently, however, 
this request is overlooked or ignored. Inasmuch as 
Section 15 of the act to regulate commerce makes it 
unlawful for any common carrier to give any informa- 
tion concerning ‘‘the nature, kind, quantity, destina- 
tion, consignee or routing of any property tendered 
or delivered to such carrier for interstate transporta- 
tion which may be used to the detriment or prejudice 
of such shipper or consignee or which may improp- 
erly disclose his business transactions to a competi- 
tor,’’ the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the lumber wholesalers of Massachusetts 
have appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for an order that will protect their rights, as 
set forth in Section 15. 

In its brief the National association anticipates 
the argument that the wholesaler could prevent the 
disclosure of this information by paying the freight 
charges and taking up the freight bill by explaining 
that the wholesaler sells the lumber delivered at 
destination and the customer pays the freight after 
deducting the amount from the wholesaler’s invoice. 
When the customer takes advantage of the cash dis- 
count the freight charges are considered net cash, 
so that the purchaser is entitled to discount only that 
part of the invoice remaining after the freight 
charges have been deducted. ‘‘If the wholesaler were 
to pay the freight charges on every car it would 
mean an increase of at least 30 percent in the ex- 
tension of credit to customers, thereby limiting his 
ability to increase his business unless he had unlim- 
ited resources. In other words, where the shipper 
extends credit of 60 to 90 days to a customer this 
extension of credit would cover the entire amount 
of the invoice, whereas now it covers only that 
portion of the invoice which is left after deducting 
freight charges.’’ 

As to the rights of the three parties involved, 
wholesalers declare that as the millman or shipper 
contracts to sell the lumber to the wholesaler at a 
certain price, and the latter contracts to sell it to 
his customer at a certain price, the millman or ship- 
per has no more right to know the name of the whole- 
saler’s customer than he has to know the price at 
which the wholesaler sells. On the other hand the 
wholesaler’s customer has no more right to know 
from whom the wholesaler bought the lumber than 
he has to know what he -paid for it. 

As to the function of the wholesaler in the scheme 
of distribution the brief reads: 

It has been well established that the wholesaler or broker 
has a legitimate position in the commercial world. He is a 
very important and necessary factor in the lumber industry. 
Through his knowledge of sources of supply and his experi- 
ence with the grades, merits and defects of the products which 
he handles, he is able to guarantee the stock to his customers 
and describe it in terms which the local buyer understands. 
He performs the most important function of bringing together 
supply and. demand and to a great extent is instrumental in 
regulating the flow between producer and consumer. Also, 


through his efforts in obtaining orders from his customers, he 
secures tonnage and resultant revenue for the carriers. 


The wholesaler spends much time and money in establishing 
his line of customers, visiting their places of business and 
learning just what kind of stock is required. It also costs him 
thousands of dollars and requires constant work on his part to 
locate new sources of supply where he can obtain the stock 
peculiarly adapted to his customers’ requirements. 


In addition the brief declares that the wholesaler’s 
‘¢knowledge of sources of supply and his line of cus- 
tomers are his chief stock in trade.’’ It further 
shows how easily the shipper and the wholesaler’s 
customer may get all the information they desire 
in case either the name of the shipping point or 





the name of the consignee is disclosed by the freight 
bill. Reference is made to the commission’s ruling 
in the matter of freight bills (29 I. C. C. 498) in re- 
ferring to Section 15 to the effect that the act ‘‘in- 
dicates an intent upon the part of Congress to se- 
cure to every. shipper immunity from a disclosure 
of his business at the hands of a common carrier. 
We still regard this as a sound view of the law 
and as the construction to which carriers should ad- 
just their practices.’’ 

In the brief, also, it is contended that the term 
‘freconsignment’’ is intended to apply to a shipment 
which has reached its destination and on which the 
original consignee has issued an order for delivery to 
his customer, because in Conference Ruling 72 (c) it 
is stated: ‘‘The commission holds the view that 
without specific qualifications the term ‘reconsign- 
ment’ includes changes in destination, routing, or 
consignee.’’ In conclusion the brief contends that 
‘*where the original consignee has diverted or recon- 
signed a shipment, or where he gives the delivering 
carrier an order to deliver it to his customer and 
specifies on that order that the carrier shall not 
disclose the name of the original shipper or point of 
shipment, the carrier should be prohibited from giv- 
ing this information which, if disclosed, improperly 
reveals the business transactions of the original con- 
signee.’? : 

The lumber wholesalers of Massachusetts also have 
filed with the commission a brief setting forth the 
facts regarding the wholesaler’s position in the lum- 
ber trade and his rights substantially as are set forth 
in the National Wholesalers’ brief. It states that 
the commission heretofore has dealt with questions 
involved only to the extent of protecting the whole- 
saler against the disclosure to the original shipper 
of the name of the ultimate consignee. ‘‘But he 
needs the same protection against the disclosure by 
the carrier of the original shipper’s name.’’ Continu- 
ing, the brief declares that unless the wholesaler is 
so protected, Conference Ruling 356 does him no 
good. ‘‘The act is clearly meant to work both ways, 
for by its express terms the carrier is forbidden to 
give away information to any person ‘other than the 
shipper or consignee without the consent of such 
shipper or consignee.’ ’’ 

Anticipating the carriers’ argument that for their 
own convenience in any transaction where lumber pur- 
chased by a producer from a wholesaler is later sold 
by the latter to a third party such third party is to 
be treated as a consignee and that the original shipper 
will, therefore, remain a shipper in relation to him, 
the brief-answers that if that argument be sound, 
Conference Ruling 356 never should have been made. 

But, apart from that ruling, the reply to such an arenment 
is this: The wholesale merchant can not be disregarded in 
the shipment. for as the goods are orizinally consigned to him 
he controls their disposition. If he be the consignee within 
the meaning of the act, then it is expresslv made unlawful for 
the carrier to disclose to his purchaser, who is a third nerson, 
the information forbidden bv the statnte. He. the wholesaler, 
as a consignee, is to be protected. If, on the other hand. he 
be not deemed a consignee, then the transaction between him 
and his purchaser must be a new shipment. and he must 
become a new shipper, and the nurchaser from him is. there- 
fore, not entitled to know anvthing about a prior shipment 
with which that purchaser is in no way concerned. 

Typical cases are then cited in illustration, and the 
relations of the various parties are further explained. 

The brief goes on to state that the matter actually 
involved in the case is the establishing of a form of 
freight bill. on which question it quotes the commis- 
sion, as follows: 

It is obviously the duty of carriers in rendering a bill for 
transportation service to state thereon snch information as 
will enable the consiencr or consignee with the aid of the 
published tariff to verifv the correctness of the charges which 
he is called upon to pay. 

Continuing, the brief says: ‘‘To help the carriers 
in fulfilling that dutv, the commission has recom- 
mended a form of freight bill;’’? that while it is 
proper as between an original shipper and original 
consignee, if used when goods have been reconsigned 
or delivered on the order of the consignee, if followed 
by the carrier, will lead to an infringement of the 
law, because in such cases the railroad must leave 
blank in the form, the ‘‘ Route, ‘‘Way-Billed From,’? 
‘Full name of shipper,’’ and ‘Point of Shipment,?’ 
and Rule 5 need not be complied with. 

Continuing, the brief argues that the person who 
receives the goods after a reconsignment, or upon an 
order, has no need of such information. His only in- 
terest is in the immediate purchase and if he has any 
claim to make he must make it on his vendor. There 
is no reason why he should not pay the freicht bill 
presented and leave to his vendor, the wholesaler. any 
claim against the original consignor or carrier. ‘‘Such 
a course would be satisfactory to the wholesale mer- 
chant, who can conduct his business accordingly. If 
the railroad is to give the ultimate purchaser a com- 
plete story of the movement of the lumber, that per- 
son will ‘receive information of great value which he 
does not need for the actual business in hand and 
for which he has never paid a cent. Conversely, the 
original shipper obtains advertisement of the most 
valuable character, for which he, in turn, has never 
paid a cent. Unless wholesale lumber merchants are 


(Concluded on Page 59.) 
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HAS AN ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY. 


New Cypress Plant Soon to Operate—All-Wood Con- 
struction Mill Pronounced a Model. 


VARNVILLE, 8. C. 

No side show connected with a modern three ring cir- 
cus ever contained more marvels than the big earthen 
basin which catches the flow from the artesian well that 
has just been bored by the Big Salkehatchie Cypress 
Company at this point. The photograph of it from 
which the accompanying illustration was made was taken 
five minutes after the big well had, in the drillers’ par- 
lance, ‘‘come in.’’? To say that this well is the biggest 
‘*ecomer’’ that has ever been seen in these parts is to 
put it mildly. The water comes from a depth of 917 
feet through an 8-inch pipe and flows 1,500 gallons to 
the minute at a 40-pound pressure. And the strange and 
wonderful things that this well spouts up—relics of the 
glacial period a few million years ago—are beyond all 
understanding. For several minutes a staff representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stood watching this 
giant stream of water spout up a wierd collection of 
minerals and big and little sharks’ teeth, besides a 
heterogeneous mass of things that nobody knows any- 
thing about. The water has been shown by ‘analysis 
to be remarkably pure and of excellent quality for the 
boilers, which is the main thing Vice President and 
Manager Ed Glenn was after when he sank this big 
hole deep into the ground. He is thus assured of all 
the water he wants for his mill plant. 

But this remarkable artesian well is by no means the 
most interesting sight in Varnville at this time. In 
the language of rustic journalism, ‘‘the sound of the 
hammer and the saw is heard in all the land.’’ For 
the big sawmill that is being erected at Varnville is 
rapidly nearing completion, although Mr. Glenn is in 
no especial hurry to complete the mill, preferring to 
proceed more slowly and surely, a method which he has 


1. Frame of sawmill, Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company. 


pond, Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company. 


steadily pursued ever since ground was first broken for 
the mill site last fall. It has not been the aim of 
the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company to see how ex- 
pensively it could build a mill, of steel and concrete, but 
rather how good a mill it could build to suitably manu- 
facture into merchantable lumber the big trees of the 
Big Salkehatchie swamp. Hence this is an all board 
mill, sound as a dollar and tight as a drum. Mat 
Rhodes, recognized as one of the most expert sawmill 
constructors in the country, ran down to Varnville to 
look the plant over the same day the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN representative was there and he pronounced the 
mill one of the best that he had ever clapped his eyes 
on. And he has clapped them on a whole lot. And Mr. 
Glenn is as tickled with this mill as a child with a red 
wagon. Surely the mill is as complete as practical in- 
genuity can fashion, 
An Admirable Location. 

Varnville is admirably located with reference to the 
manufacture and distribution of cypress lumber. It is 
situated on the line of the Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina Railroad, with Charleston 85 miles to the north, 
Savannah 65 miles to the south and Augusta 72 miles 
to the west. Here are three great outlets for the lum- 
ber, with a direct water competitive rate to boot. This 
site was not picked out by accident. On the contrary, 
it was selected by the heads of the company after a 
great deal of prospecting. The site is ideal for saw- 
milling, spreading out into broad acres, with excellent 
natural drainage. The mill is located on the outskirts 
of the town, close to the railroad, from which the logging 
road branches. Varnville is a thriving town and boasts 
of a $10,000 school house, located close to the mill, 
which is just over the town’s boundary line. The mill 
is about up and some of the machinery has been in- 
stalled. A permanent office building is being erected, 
with pleasant fireplaces in each room. Mr. Glenn is 
building a handsome bungalow near the mill, which he 
expects to have completed soon. 


: . Home of E. C. Glenn, second vice president and general manager. : 7 
40-pound pressure, 1,500 gallons per minute. 4. Porter locomotive. 5. Building logging road. 6. Typical cypress tree, Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company. 7. 


SCENES IN AND AROUND THE NEW PLANT AT VAENVILLE, S. C., OF THE BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS COMPANY. 








The Big Salkehatechie Cypress Company is capitali 
for $500,000. H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La., is prvsi- 
dent; R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, first vice presi- 
dent; E. C. Glenn, late of New Orleans, second yi:e 
president and general manager; R. L. Montague, of 
Charleston, secretary and treasurer. The company 0:15 
150,000,000 feet of virgin cypress, with a consideraijle 
quantity of pine and hardwoods, in Colleton and Hanip- 
ton counties, South Carolina. A logging road six mj 0s 
long taps the timber at the point of the first words 
operations, which will soon be under way. Mr. Glenn 
hopes to begin logging May 15. The woods equipment 
includes two steel spar Lidgerwood skidders, two Pwr- 
ter engines and forty steel cars. 

The mill is equipped with a battery of four Wals! 
Weidner boilers and an Allis-Chalmers outfit, Ameri 
rope drive heavy duty 26,448 engine, with a 300 
Westinghouse Parsons turbine. Mr. Glenn hopes 
begin cutting lumber June 1. The company will s)e- 
cialize in wide stock, an average of 20 inches and wi 
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TO ERECT MILL. 


LANSING, MICH., 

Officials of the Rikerd Lumber Company, of this city, 
announce a plan for the erection of a new three-story 
mill and the expenditure of $60,000 in warehouses, buili 
ings and other improvements. The plan, which has 
been under consideration for nearly a year, is almost 
complete in details. As a start on contemplated in 
provements ground has been broken for a_ two-story 
warehouse 56 by 108 feet, which will be put up at once. 
The new plan provides for additional trackage facilitics. 
The Rikerd company has one of the largest interior 
finish mills in the State and the largest in central Mic! 
igan, and the concern has two yards and two offices 
in this city. 








3. Artesian well “coming in”—917 foot, 8-inch well, 
Starting logging 
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Community development differs from all other forms of codperation 
in that it affords a means of harmonizing opposing forces; and instead 
ol aligning producers in an organized body against a similar organiza- 
tion of distributers, it unites producers and distributers in an efficient 
working force with the chief aim of improving methods and facilities 
o! production and distribution. 

There is nothing of the character of militarism about community 
development; on the contrary, it is exclusively pacific in its aims and 
wholly conciliatory in its methods. 

Fundamentally there is no conflict between the real permanent in- 
terests of producer and distributer, all the statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. If there seems or appears to be any such conflict it 
is due to the shortsightedness and lack of understanding of those who 
believe that one person’s gain must of necessity mean another’s loss. 

The most successful cooperation is that between persons of different 
classes. In times past some members of trade organizations have held 
the view that the chief object to be attained through organized effort 
was “protection” from the aggressions of other classes, who perhaps 
also were organized. These views when crystallized into a policy not 
only have caused the bitterest of antagonisms but have led away from 
the channels of legitimate and profitable development. Sometimes 
when no such policy has in fact been adopted by an organization mem- 
bers of another class, deluded with the belief that their best interests 
were opposed to those of the other, have organized in defense of what 
they chose to call their “rights.” 

The result has been, therefore, that often the business and. indus- 
trial forces of the country have been organized into opposing armies, 
each prepared not only to defend itself against “attacks” of others but 
to make whatever reprisals it could from its “enemies.” 

Of late years, however, trade associations of the more enlightened 
sort, having realized the wastefulness of conflict and having become 
aware of the many neglected opportunities for educational work, have 
directed their efforts into more peaceful as well as more profitable 


“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” { 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTERS MUST CO-OPERATE FOR MUTUAL BETTERMENT. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


may be had from the public library. It is possible to WiTH a view of stimulating interest in 






channels of service. Now the aim is not to utilize the force of mere 
numbers to make secure in his ignorance and incompetence the un- 
progressive manufacturer, merchant or farmer, but to stimulate him 
by example and compel him by enterprising competition to move for- 
ward; to show him that no form of organization can by setting aside 
the law of “the survival of the fittest’ forever block the wheels of 
progress. : 

The existence and conduct of these modern trade organizations im- 
ply the need of enlightenment, and experience has shown that not all 
the wisdom or knowledge of a trade or industry is, by any means, con- 
fined to those engaged in that trade or industry. Not only so, but the 
intimate business and economic relationships that must obtain be- 
tween numerous industries and classes of trade require that the paths 
between them shall be kept open for the carrying of information 1f not 
for the active interchange and codperation of forces. 

sut all this, so far as the small community is concerned, is a round- 
about method of accomplishing what may be more directly and eco- 
nomically accomplished through a single organization—a community 
development club—including in its membership citizens of all classes, 
whatever their vocations may be. ; 

Antagonisms persist and prejudices are not easily or quickly broken 
down; but neither the one nor the other can long withstand the force 
of straightforward, face-io-face, friendly codperation in behalf of the 
public welfare. Petty, private, temporary interests are thus set aside 
and are soon forgotten, or are merged in the larger interests of the 
whole community and the permanent interests of each citizen. 

Every citizen’s most vital and permanent interests are linked with 
those of his community, and are promoted and safeguarded by the 
promoting of community prosperity; by securing to each person in 
the community a place to live, to love, to labor eid to prosper. Any 
policy that is calculated to deny him that right can not permanently 
benefit anyone—indeed it is sure to injure ever. citizen and, of course, 
the community as a whole. 








diversified 


Tue County Board of Ashland County, Wis., recently 
appointed a committee of seven to perfect a county 
booster organization. 

* * 

THE COMMERCIAL Club, of Mellen, Wis., celebrated 
‘*Farmers’ Day’’ February 26. While Mellen is a lum- 
ber manufacturing community, business men of the town 
realize that ultimately they must depend upon agriculture 
for support and they are therefore taking steps to en- 
courage the development of cut-over lands and improve- 
ments in agriculture generally. 


* * * 


AT A MEETING of the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
of Wymore, Neb., one of the teachers read a paper on 
‘‘The Playground Movement in Our System of Educa- 
tion.’? Then followed a discussion, participated in by 
teachers and others present, one teacher saying, ‘‘If 
parents could view the playground with the knowledge 
which a teacher gains by experience, they could more 
readily be convinced of the necessity of supervision, 
especially from the moral standpoint.’’ The people of 
Wymore are very active in community development and 
are just now laying plans for a street fair to be held 
at an early date. : 


* * * 


K.NTERPRISING librarians, especially in the larger cities, 
are using business methods, including various forms of 
advertising, to promote the reading of the better class 
of books. Generally the public library is considered to 
be a facility designed especially for citizens who are 
unable to buy their own books, and undoubtedly the most 
iumerous patrons of libraries are of that class. The mod 
ern library, however, is an educational institution, and 
every citizen, whether rich or poor, can, if he will, derive 
substantial benefits from the study of books made avail- 
able by the publie library of his community. It often 
happens that the class of persons most able to purehase 
books and in a position to eert beneficial influence in 
their communities neglect to avail themselves of the 
library facilities. The business and professional men of 
a community come within this category—a. fact that is 
recognized in the attempts of some librarians to reach 
this class of citizens. The Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Library, 
for example, recently sent out a circular entitled, ‘‘ Buf- 
falo Business Men Should Make the Library a Paying 
Asset.’? The circular goes on to say: ‘‘The library con- 
trins many books which would be of great value to your 


employees. Encourage them to use it. If the library does | 


not contain the books which would help your business 
ask that they be purchased.’’ Other statements in the 
alvertising matter of the Buffalo library that are worth 
qioting follow: ‘‘If you are able to read it certainly 
nieans an opportunity of adding to your education year 
by year through the right use of books. It means the 
free use of many delightful books of entertainment and 
0° inspiration. Systematic study is worth while even 
for a few hours each day or each week. The right books 





add much to your force and to your value in your work 
or business by making use of the practical books which 
are provided.’’ When the business men of a community 
come to realize that the public library is to be reckoned 
with as an educational factor in their community hardly 
second to the publie school, they will exert themselves 
more persistently in supporting the library and extending 
its field of usefulness. 





FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear in this space from week to week. 





MAINTAINING COMMUNITY VIGOR. 


The bonds that unite every community are of a 
threefold character—social, political and commer- 
cial. From time to time and under varying con- 
ditions any one of these factors may seem to dom- 
inate a community, but no community can long sur- 
vive the neglect of its citizens to perform their so- 
cial, political and commercial obligations or any one 
of them. 

For example, every other activity, even existence 
itself is dependent upon commerce, upon trade— 
the production and sale of the necessities and !ux- 
urles of life. Hence it is folly to argue that a com- 
munity can continue to perform its social and 
political functions after trade ceases. Trade and 
trade alone actually produces wealth—the commu- 
nity’s life blood—while social and political activities 
consume them, 

But even trade can not perpetuate itself in the 
absence of society and social intercourse, because 
man is so constituted that he can not be either 
contented or happy in solitude. He must have the 
companionship, the sympathy and the help of his 
fellows. 

Moreover, both society and trade need for their 
protection and perpetuation the safeguards thrown 
about them by government: and law—the embodi- 
ments of political action. 

A community is therefore an organism, a machine 
with complicated parts, and a disease or disturbance 
of one part deranges the, whole. Thoughtless citi- 
zens: sometimes ignore this basic fact, and neglect 
or fail to give to their communities the necessary 
support, with the result that disaster overtakes first 
the community and, ultimately, the citizens them- 
selves. The effects of neglect of this kind are not 
always immediately apparent, but the injuries In- 
fticted are none the less serious. The strong, vigor- 
ous and prosperous community is that in which 
citizens patronize their home merchants and par- 
ticipate in its political and social activities. 











agriculture, especially by increasing the acreage of corn, 
the Sawyer (N.D.) Telegraph is running-a series of 
articles on corn growing. In connection with this series, 
or rather as a main feature of it, the Telegraph will give 
special service and advice regarding the selection of 
seed corn and the cultivation of the crop. 


* * * 


In THE Hartford Democrat of Bel Air, Md., the depu- 
ty secretary of agriculture gives the definition of a 
good farmer. Among other qualifications the deputy 
says: ‘‘It is essential that he have a good knowledge 
of and be artful in the handling of farm machinery, 
since nearly four-fifths of our farm work is accomplished 
through the use of costly machinery; hence the good 
farm is equipped with a suitable building in which to 
house these valuable implements when not in use. We 
have substantially proved that at least 30 per cent of 
all the farm machinery is wasted because of lack of 
proper housing and bad handling when in use.’’ In ad- 
dition the deputy says: ‘‘He should be interested in 
the social uplift in his community by activity in the 
grange or other organization—a social center which can 
be attained by both young and old in having. regular 
meetings at. which educational. and social employment 
will be the program.’ 

* * * 


Muncisz, Ind.,- set aside February 27 as ‘‘ Bargain 
Dollar Day,’’ over forty merchants codperating in mak- 
ing the event a success. The local newspapers, in making 
announcement of the bargain day, took occasion to say 
a good word for their city, pointing out its advantages 
as a trading center as well as setting forth the facilities 
it possesses for entertainment of various kinds. 


* * * 


At A meeting of the farmers of southwestern Georgia, 
held in Albany, comprehensive resolutions were adopted 
embodying recommendations, regarding the raising and 
marketing of food crops and a committee was appointed 
to work out the details for the codperative buying of 
thoroughbred cattle and hogs in furtherance of a plan 
to improve the live stock of the State. 


* * * 


‘‘AMHERS?T’sS Story’’ is the title of a brief history of 
Amherst, Ohio, written by Robert Grenville Armstrong, 
of that town, and published under the. auspices of the 
committee that promoted the Amherst Old Home Week 
celebrated last summer. The author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to citizens of Amherst for many of the 
facts in the work, and at the end of the book are names 
of patrons, including, besides many persons residing in 
Amherst, numerous former ‘residents now living in other 
Stat2s and in foreign countries. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is indebted to C. W. Menz, of the Amherst Lum- 
ber Company, for a copy of the book. Mr. Menz as 
chairman of the committee that financed the celebration 
performed valuable service in the development of his 
community. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Why and How This Paper Handles Retailers’ Interests as of Highest Importance—Correcting Misapprehensions cf 
a Few—Missouri Towns Show Life in Yard Conduct. 


A CHAMPION OF RETAILERS’ INTERESTS. 


Perhaps once a year I meet a man who says 
seriously that he believes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to be a ‘‘wholesaler’s paper.’’ Naturally in the same 
length of time I meet several who make the same re- 
mark but without being serious about it; just as there 
are perverted persous who will meet a friend and say 
‘‘T hear your wife is flirting with that new doctor,’’ 
not because they have heard anything of the kind 
but because they want to see in what particular man- 
ner this fellow worm will squirm upon being prodded. 
But apparently among the several hundred retail sub- 
scribers whom I manage to see every year there is at 
least one who honestly thinks the Greatest Journal 
shapes its policy wholly with the good of the whole- 
salers and manufacturers in view. Now if there were 
many more than one a year who made such a remark 
ordinary prudence would lead me to lay off this sub- 
ject upon the theory that a wise man lets sleeping 
dogs lie; that there is no sense in starting something 
that might be hard to finish. 

But in this case I am not concerned in answering thee, 
O peeved Retailer, because I am so sure of my ground. 
Also a little serious thinking, I am sure, will show 
you wherein such a policy as you ascribe to the men 
who aim the gun would be the most foolish and short- 
sighted that they could possibly hit upon. We feel 
that we are doing a fairly good job in covering all 
of the great lumber field and that we are doing it 
impartially; and we want you to believe that too. 

The latest person to question the motive of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in this matter mentioned an- 
other lumber journal, a creditable sheet against which 
we have not the slightest feeling and which we wish 
well, as being a real retailer’s paper. He confessed 
that it did not cover the lumber field nearly as fully 
and adequately as did the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; 
that on the whole is was not so well edited nor so 
interesting. But he did feel that it was a ‘‘retail- 
er’s paper.’’ Upon being questioned as to his exact 
meaning he said this other paper did not carry so 
much advertising and so was not tempted to cater to 
its big advertisers. Hence it was a ‘‘retailer’s paper’’ 
and fought the good fight for the faith. 


A Journal’s Real Relation to Advertising. 


It seems probable that this is the bog hole that 
most men mire in who think the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is not steering a straight course. But they are get- 
ting the cart before the horse, as I will try to show. 
In the first place, the journal referred to does carry 
a certain amount of advertising that is bought and 
paid for by the wholesalers, so it evidently does not 
turn down such business as a matter of policy. It 
will not be disparaging it in the least to say that the 
reason it does not carry more of such advertising is 
because it can’t get any more. Any person who 
knows anything about publicity knows that a paper 
after setting certain standards for its advertising 
columns to measure up to—for example, that the ads 
must be truthful and not designed to commit fraud 
and that the things advertised shall be worth while 
and to the interest of all the paper’s patrons—doesn’t 
set aside a limited number of columns, line up a 
bunch of policemen at the door to keep order, let in 
enough of the crowd to fill all the seats, and then 
club the others back. Ask any advertising man if 
that’s the way he earns his salary. Not by a long 
shot. 

What really happens is that the advertising solici- 
tor goes out into the highways and hedges and stalks 
the advertiser with all the skill of Chin-Gach-Gook 
trailing an Iroquois. He has to show the advertiser 
wherein it is to his advantage to spend his money 
for space in the Greatest Journal. About the first 
thing the advertiser wants to know is the size and 
character of the subscription list. Does the whole- 
saler want to advertise in a journal whose subscrib- 
ers are all wholesalers? He does not. He doesn’t sell 
anything to them. But when our solicitors tell him 
that we have more retailers on our subscription lists 
by several times than any other similar paper and 
that our retail subscribers have a higher commercial 
rating than those of any other lumber journal, and 
that an actual investigation has proved that a very 
high percentage read the paper regularly and thor- 
oughly, why, then, Mr. Wholesaler is ready to talk 
business. How long would he be ready to talk busi- 
ness if these things were not true about retail sub- 
scribers? A person would need a stop watch gradu- 
ated to the one-hundredth part of a second to measure 
the ‘time, it would be so small. 


Retailers’ Interests Paramount. 


If these things are so, and the office is cordially in- 
clined toward proving them to any interested party, 
they show that the very foundation of the paper is the 
retailer. Then how does a person go about cultivating 
the friendship of the retailer; by catering exclusively 
to the wholesaler? We trow not. The retailer is 
rightly one of the most independent of persons where 
his rights and obligations are concerned. He is not 
to be bullied into doing anything he does not want to 
do. There are two reasons for this; first, he is a red- 








blooded American who is bucking the line on his own 
hook. He is doing a large and necessary part of the 
country’s work, and he knows it. In the second place, 
he is the final and necessary outlet for a very large 
part of the lumber produced and manufactured. With- 
out him the wholesaler and manufacturer would be 
like a pressure of water with the spigot shut off; 
about the only outlet left would be unprofitable leaks. 
This independent retailer, then, is not going to be 
browbeaten into anything, and he is too wise in the 
ways of the world and too clever to allow anything 
to be slipped over him. A few wholesalers—whisper 
it softly—have learned that only lately and at con- 
siderable cost to themselves. They tried to carry 
water on both shoulders by selling to the retailers 
and by retailing on the quiet. They generally have 
found that it was about the most expensive and 
scorching occupation they ever engaged in. 

This independent and wise retailer is not going to 
pay $4 a year for something he is not getting. If 
he thought the paper was slipping one over him he 
would drop it quicker than a Presbyterian would drop 
a poker chip. But the fact is very apparent that he 
has not dropped the paper, so it is logical to suppose 
that he knows he is getting a square deal. The boys 
in the office know that he is. They are expending 
more thought and labor and money on making the 
Greatest Journal the best retailer sheet in the market 
than any person not connected with it would dream 
of. 

The Greatest Journal’s Fairness. 

But they are doing more than this. They are mak- 

ing it the ‘‘Exponent of the American Lumber Indus- 





| | AND COME TO DINNER, 
THE TMHNGS ARE 
GETTING COLD, 


————— "pRoP THAT PAPER 








“He knows he is getting a square deal.” 


try.’’ After all, no person connected with any in- 
dustry wants his trade paper to do anything but tell 
the truth. If you go to a lawyer for advice you 
don’t want him to tell you that such and such a thing 
is so when it isn’t, even if the untruth would momen- 
tarily make you feel good. You don’t want your 
physician to say that you are well if you are sick or 
to say that you are sick if you are well. What you 
want these men to tell you is the truth. Now if the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is going to be the exponent 
of the American lumber industry it has got to be fair 
to all the people engaged in that industry. For that 
matter, suppose it had to do with nothing but retail- 
ing; you still would want it to tell the exact truth, 
no more and no less, wouldn’t you? Well, the fact 
that it has to be fair to wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers and retailers and jobbers and all the rest of the 
brethren that make up the American lumber industry 
makes it a whole lot easier to be on the square. If 
it had to deal with only one of these it would be 
more in danger of becoming biased in its judgments. 

The Greatest Journal does not claim never to make 
mistakes. It is run by human persons like every 
other living institution. But it has its methods and 
machinery developed to the point where it has reached 
the minimum of likelihood of mistakes. However, 
once in a while a mistake will get by. The person 
who is misled by it will remember it longer than he 
will remember a thousand articles of sound advice 
that profited him greatly. That is only human. This, 
I think, is the reason that once a year I meet a man 
who honestly thinks the paper is not kindly disposed 
toward its retailing constituents. He has happened 
on to something that got by us, something of so rare 





.gard to a long-deferred visit to his yard. 


occurrence as practically to be negligible, or a pr - 
sentation that did not work out to his profit. | 
memory of this is so vivid that he presently gx 
to thinking it is typical of the whole policy of ti 
paper. This is unfortunate both for us and for o 
disgruntled subscriber. It is unfortunate for us | 
cause we like people and want them to be our friend:; 
we need them for our friends. It is unfortunate for 
the retailer, because it may shake his faith in oth 
articles that appear in the paper, articles that 
would be to his best good to believe and act upon. 


Steering a Straight Course. 


There may be others who are misled by our det 
mination to steer a straight course. I have stood at 
the rail at one side of a ferry boat. When I sighte: 
past the jack staff it seemed to me that the bout 
was going in a circle. Then when I went over to the 
other side and looked again it seemed that the boat 
was cireling in the opposite direction. In reality it 
was going straight, and I was the victim of an 0; 
tical illusion, because I was getting a one-sided viey 
The pilot, directly behind the jack staff, could see 
that the boat was heading straight for the landing. 
Once in a while some point of controversy will come 
up between wholesaler and retailer, perhaps. Then 
because we do not side in, body and breeches, with 
either one but try rather to get the truth of the 
matter, which generally lies partly on both sides, each 
party is likely to believe that we are against it. This 
can’t be helped. All we can do is to steer straight 
and hope that eventually our friends on both sides 
will see our point of view. This policy has proved to 
be the best and surest in the long run, in witness of 
which we call attention to the thousands of satisfied 
and enthusiastic retailer subscribers. I recently had 
a letter from O. E. Anderson, manager of the Nortz 
Lumber Company’s yard at Bismarck, N. D., in re- 
‘*Tf you 
are as good as the paper you are with,’’ he wrote, 
‘*then you are a humdinger.’’ That is the kind of 
friend of whom the paper is proud and with whom it 
wants to play the game absolutely on the square. 


IN NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 


sermon is over; also there will be no collec- 
We will at this point start our geographical 


The 
tion. 


exposition again by dropping off at the town of 
Tarkio, in northwestern Missouri. Tarkio makes a 


good gateway to the ‘‘Show Me’’ State, for it is one 
of the most attractive towns for its size in the mid- 
dle West that I can think of at this moment. Maybe 
it is typical, maybe it is not. It is itself, and that is 
about all that any so-called typical town or typical 
anything else manages to be. I visited Tarkio a 
year or so ago and got acquainted with Mr. Babb 
and Mr. Culbertson, so I thought that as long as I 
was going into Missouri anyway I’d take advantage 
of the opportunity to drop off for long enough to say 
hello, anyway. 

Tarkio is located in one of the greatest corn coun- 
ties of the whole world. I suspect it is so rich in 
the way of corn-producing soil that the natives don’t 
appreciate what they have sufficiently to care for it as 
it deserves. That sounds like a gratuitous insult to 
the county, doesn’t it? But human nature is so as- 
sembled that it doesn’t appreciate the thing it has 
in greatest abundance. Ever hear a man come through 
with a line of appreciative talk about air? I never 
did. It’s too common; and thanks to a bountiful na- 
ture it can’t be cornered. The farmers northeast of 
these six best corn counties, the fellows who live in 
what is called the ‘‘hardpan belt,’’ are generally 
very frank about envying their more fortunate neigh- 
bors. But when the packing is all taken out of the 
yearly shipping case of farm profits the hardpan men 
have nearly if not quite as much to show for their 
labor as the corn-county men have. How does it hap- 
pen? The hardpan men don’t raise as much corn, 
but they raise more stock. Their land is holding its 
own or getting better, and a person isn’t quite so 
sure that this is true of the brethren with the richer 
land. 

A Good Retailing Territory. 

Mr. Babb, who is the Tarkio manager for the North 
Missouri Lumber Company, mentioned another thing 
that shortens lumber sales. This is the fact that the 
Rankin farm holdings include more than half of the 
county. David Rankin, one of the famous farmers of 
the last generation, came to this county in early times 
and sueceeded in buying and working thousands of 
acres of land. All this holds together under the man- 
agement of his sons. Of course they utilize all of it, 
but it is not as intensively worked as though it were 
divided into small farms. For instance, there may 
be a mule ranch of 2,000 acres with hardly a building 
on it. This would be divided up into fifteen or twenty 
farms, ordinarily, and each would support a complete 
equipment of buildings. The difference to a retailer 
is easily seen. : 

But don’t get the notion that this is not good re- 
tailing territory. It is. The yards themselves show 
that. The town shows that there is wealth and that 
the wealth is pretty widely distributed, According 
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“<*Throw it in the scrap heap and get another one.’ ” 


to the last census there are less than 2,000 people in 
the town, though I believe the local boosters claim 
more than that at the present time. The main street, 
tarting at the station and extending up the hill to 
where one of the palatial Rankin houses stands on 
the crest looking down like a beautiful and stately 
publie building, is well paved, and the whole town has 
a clean and cared-for appearance. Tarkio ‘College, 
which owes most of its material well-being to gifts 
from Mr. Rankin, stands out on the outskirts of the 
town and cares for about 200 students. Of a Saturday 
afternoon the town ‘fills up with farmers and trade 
goes briskly forward. The city has one of the most 
attractive little hotels that I can remember. I think 
[ mentioned it in these columns once before. The 
first floor is finished in black walnut paneling up half 
way from floor to ceiling. The hotel was built by the 
Rankins and the walnut was cut on their land. The 
paneling is made out of real board seven-eighths of an 
inch thick. Nothing cheap about that. The planing 
was not of the best possible character, but the result 
is solidly elegant, and the rest of the hotel keeps up 
with the pace set by the finish. 


Automobiles as a Trade Influence. 


‘‘Trade has been good enough, I guess,’ Mr. Babb 
said when I dropped in on Saturday evening to bor- 
row his copy of the Greatest Journal. ‘‘But do you 
know I believe I know one reason why it isn’t bet- 
ter.’’ Here I began to wonder if it was the war or 
the tariff or the canal or Wall Street. But it was 
none of these things. ‘‘I believe these people around 
here are buying too many automobiles. Some of these 
farmers who ought to be improving their farms are 
putting the money into cars that take them away 
trom their business. A farmer came in here a little 
while ago and wanted to buy enough stuff to build a 
garage. He had planned it so small that the car 
would hardly go into the thing. I figured it up and 
the bill came to a little over $20. He went up in 
the air. ‘Well,’ I said to him, ‘if I were you I 
wouldn’t build any garage at all. I’d just run the 
thing up under the trees back of the house and let 
‘er stand.’ ‘But if I do that it’ll go to pieces,’ he 
said. ‘Well, let ’er go,’ I said. ‘Throw it in the 
scrap heap and get another one. A new one won’t 
cost but $600 or $800, and I’d never spend $25 to 
save that amount.’ He bought the stuff. 

‘«There’s a banker in this town who is well off, and 
he made his money all himself. He hasn’t got a car. 
I asked him about it one day. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I 
haven’t got a car and, what’s more, I’m not going to 
get one. It is something I don’t need in my business, 
and if I had one 1’d be chasing over the country in- 
stead of ’tending to business. I’ve got a boy that I 
want to make into a banker and I don’t see that an 
automobile would help to do it. I want him here 
learning something about the trade instead of learn- 
ing to spend money he doesn’t know how to earn.’ ”’ 

This is something a retailer can’t do much about. 
If people are going to buy cars they won’t ask a re- 
tailer’s' permission. People in this country have got- 
ten into the habit of affording what they want, 
whether they can or not; if you’ll pardon an Irish 
bull. Some people need cars in their business, some 
can afford them for pleasure, and some would be bet- 
ter off without them. These last are the fellows who 
put the crimp in prosperity. If they invest money 
they can’t afford in something they don’t need they 
will have to do without something which they do need, 
and the fellow who makes that necessary thing will 
lose by so much. The socialists have a labor theory 
of value that affirms that everything is to be meas- 
ured in terms of labor. Then if labor is expended on 
some useless thing it is labor forever lost. It is gone, 
destroyed. We say if money:is expended for a use- 
less thing it still exists. But the labor, which is the 
fundamental thing after all, since money is a circulat- 
ing medium and not an ultimate nor an accurate meas- 
ure of value, is gone past all recall. Looked at from 
this point of view it appears to be a serious thing to 
expend labor on that which satisfies not. All of 
which at the present moment gets us nowhere. Most 
of us, if we get the auto microbe badly enough, will 


find the money or the credit and let the theories go 
smash the while we look the world in the eye through 
goggles, raise the score of pedestrians we have fixed, 
and name our children Gasolena and Robertire. 


Peculiarities of a Missouri Yard. 

mr _C. Culbertson has the best equipped yard in 
Tarkio. He is pretty well known to the readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and very well known to the 
retailers of Missouri. A few months ago J noticed his 
picture in our paper as a judge in a retail methods 
contest. He has made his way himself and under 
some rather serious handicaps. During his lifetime 
he has been a farmer and a school teacher. It is in- 
teresting to find how many men who have made good 
in the business world have had some experience in 
teaching the young idea how to shoot. In the days 
before the present educational crusade started it was 
common for a young fellow of fair attainments to 
teach for a year or two in order to get money ahead. 
That isn’t done so much in these days, but even yet 
teaching has not gotten to be a very permanent pro- 
fession. Mr. Culbertson’s yard is located beside tlie 
railroad and he has several big, well painted sheds. 
One of these is designed to be an open yard indoors. 
You get the point; the stuff is piled under this great 
roof as it would be if the shed were not there. This 
gives elasticity to the arrangement, and the shed has 
proved to be satisfactory. 

One wrinkle in Mr. Babb’s yard I came near for- 
getting. This is his door rack, and especially the 
cover over the top door. He piles his doors flat in 
racks not much different from those I have seen in 
a great many yards. But no matter how tight the 
shed is and no matter how great care is taken there is 
always dust that will settle on the top door if it is not 
kept covered. Mr. Babb fixed up a frame the size of 
the door and covered it with building paper. I have 
seen this done before. The original part of the scheme 
consists of stout cords attached one to each corner of 
the frame. These cords pass through holes up above 
in the frame of the rack, and the two back ones are 
run along the top of the rack and come out beside the 
front ones. A man wants to get a door out. He takes 
hold of the cords and pulls. The dust frame comes 
up to the top of the rack where it swings clear of 
the doors and is entirely out of the way. There is a 
little block around which the ropes can be twisted, 
and the frame will hang up in the air as long as is 
desired. When through working with the pile the 
workman unfastens the cords and the frame drops 
down squarely on to the doors. 


MISSOURI YARDS WORTH WHILE. 

Maryville, Mo., is only about thirty-five miles from 
Tarkio as the auto flies, but by rail it is a consider- 
able spell farther. In fact, it takes the better part of 
a day to get around there at all. However, it is worth 
the trip to see the two retailing plants that the town 
boasts. The Curfman Lumber Company, in charge of 
two brothers, Ed and Roy, has a big double alley shed 
with a cross alley at the back. Sometimes these 











Everything to 
Build a Silo 


can be had without going out- 
side our yard and we pride our- 
selves on the satisfaction our 
silos are giving. We've stripped 
this silo building of all the high 
sounding mystery and have 
gotten our prices right down to 
where every farmer in this com- 
munity can afford as many silos 
as he needs. We want to show 
you how we do it. Won’t you 
drop in the next time you're 
-over this way? 
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“This makes a good talking point.” 


double sheds with the U alleys are built in this man- 
ner so that everything that goes out of the shed must 
pass under the eye of the man in the office. However, 
this present shed evidently has a greater confidence in 
the essential honesty of human nature, for it has a 
side door at the end of the cross alley. Personally, 
I believe this is a good arrangement. The man in 
the office would have to be several Sherlock Holmes 
detectives rolled into one if he hoped to be able to 
tell by looking out of the window at a load whether 
everything on it had been charged, and with men 
working around the yard all the time there is no great 
probability of a sticky-fingered gentleman making off 
with a door or 1,000 feet of drop siding. It is worth 
the risk, unless thievery is too popular, to have that 
extra means of getting air around through the piles. 
As a matter of fact this concern has an open yard over 
across the street where shingles and posts are stored; 
and if I were out for something easily picked up I 
think I should try the open yard before I would the 
shed anyway. 


Handling a Diversified Line. 


This plant, like most of its neighbors in the corn 
belt, carries a diversified line of stuff. For example, 
it handles paint in quantities large enough to make 
buried tanks for linseed oil and turpentine a paying 
investment. I think this is the first time I have ever 
seen such an arrangement in any lumber yard. There 
are pumps that look very much like the machines on 
the sidewalk out in front of the garage that discharge 
gasoline for a consideration. Roy Curfman said these 
things always delivered full-measure gallons, the kind 
you learned about in school that are composed of four 
quarts. This makes a good talking point with which 
to meet the trade, for the public is pretty well con- 
vinced that it often buys its paint according to a 
privately adjusted gallon. 

Cement has been a big item in this yard during the 
last year or so, due to the fact that the good roads 
movement has struck Missouri a violent blow right in 
the solar plexus. The people of many sections of these 
United States have reached the point where they are 
satisfied that the old way of working roads would 
never get them anywhere, especially if they traveled 
by auto, so they are slamming into the old methods 
with both fists and have them hanging to the ropes 
and yelling to their seconds to throw up the sponge. 
One single township, the one, I believe, in which Mary- 
ville is located, appropriated $50,000 to be used in 
constructing cement bridges. That looks like a big 
story now that I’ve gotten it written down, but I am 
certain it is what Mr. Curfman told me. There is a 
State law by which the whole State helps in this 
work. Anyway, it has resulted in a very large sale of 
cement. 

Big Cement Merchandising. 


Ed Curfman’s hand was rather badly hurt on a saw 
some time ago and while he was waiting for it to get 
well he fixed up a machine for baling empty cement 
sacks. When a concern sells as much cement as the 
Curfmans do it is something of a problem to handle 
the empty sacks. His machine consists of a little 
platform on which 100 sacks may be laid, one on top 
of another. A piece of gaspipe is laid lengthwise to 
hold the centers. down, and then iron arms come up 
on each side just like they do on a grain binder in 
making a bundle. These arms squeeze the sacks into 
a hard, round roll and hold them in that position until 
they are tied. The pipe is pulled out and the sacks 
are ready to travel. The bales made in this way are 
small and tight and as rigid as a piece of timber. 
Mr. Curfman has the idea that he can do still better 
along this line, and he is working on another sack- 
baling machine. 

‘¢We are selling a great amount of cement among 
farmers for hog house floors and similar things. 
Maybe this is a substitute for wood, but we have 
found that selling cement for this purpose promotes 
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the sale of wood. We don’t figure that a retailer can 
be too insistent on the kind of things his customers 
want to buy. If he tries to dictate to them in this 
manner the first thing he knows he has driven them 
away. Maybe he can suggest to them the advantages 
of a certain thing over something else, but if they 
want a certain thing and want it definitely he has to 
sell it to them or lose their trade. There are a good 
many substitutes for wood that I don’t like and don’t 
believe to be as good as wood. ‘There are others 
that have passed the experimental stage and are 
bound to come into use. They can’t be stopped. A 
retailer of lumber can handle them as well as anyone 
ean, and he is hardly to be blamed if he does it. 
Future and Present Problems. 

‘*T believe better business is coming. This is not 
especially because of local conditions; it is because 
there seems to be a saner attitude of mind of the 
public toward business in general. People got afraid 
of big business a few years ago and probably had 
reason to be afraid. Finally they got so afraid that 
one instance of crookedness exposed made them think 
all business men were crooks. They were like a 


scared man with a gun—more likely to hurt the in- 
nocent bystander than to hit the crook. This is 
mostly past, and I believe big trade and little trade 
are going to have a fairer chance. 

‘Our trouble is not with mail order competition 
but with the retailing by wholesalers on the quiet. 
[ believe this is not generally because they want the 
retail trade, but they are afraid their wholesale com- 
petitors are going to do it and so they decide that 
they ’ll do it first. It starts just like the European 
war—every fellow trying to be the first to start if 
there is going to be a start. 

**One thing I’d like to see is more business men 
in politics, especially State politics. It seems to me 
that running a State must be like running any other 
business. Now a business man can go from one line 
into another and catch on in a few months. They 
tell us politics is a lifetime study. If it takes a 
lifetime to learn how to cut the knots in red tape I’m 
in favor of cutting all of them all at once. We need 
business men to represent business interests, for 
everybody is in some kind of business, and we can 
get along without any machine representation. ’’ 


In a Horse Raising Section. 

I see that I have not much space left to describe tie 
E. C. Phares Lumber Company, also of Maryville. 
Mr. Phares told me that business was good but th 
there has been a shortage of corn for several years, 
The farmers depend on corn a great deal and fee 
out much stock. For several years they have had i 
ship it in. This year’s wheat crop was extra larg:, 
and that has helped. The country around Maryvill 
so Mr. Phares tells me, used to be a great race-hors 
breeding section. There still remain a few compar: 
tively small farms with horse barns worth thousand 
of dollars. These latter years the fast horse trad 
has shifted farther east and now centers aroun: 


* Mexico. 


Mr. Phares mentioned an item that has brough 
him a notable bit of trade. He got hold of the plans 
for a hoghouse that had been drafted by a Govern 
ment expert. This house gives the maximum amount 
of sunlight and is the most. desirable that has bee: 
tried around Maryville. The yard has been able to 
push it. to good advantage, and generally if one is 
sold it will sell several more. 





WHAT THE CEMENT MANUFACTURERS OUGHT TO DO. 


Argument on the Relations of the Wholesaler, the Contractor and the Retail Dealer - Phases of Misapplied Quota- 
tions—Contractors’ Direct Business Should Be Avoided by the Lumberman. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In your last issue an 
article signed by ‘‘Cement’’ calls attention to a pre- 
vious article written by me in reference to the cement 
manufacturers selling cement direct to the retail dealer’s 
customers and also quoting all contractors direct. 

In the first article I attempted to point out that it 
was an impossibility for a dealer to sell cement to a 
man who had a direct quotation from the manufacturers 
and be able to make living expenses; nor can it be ex- 
pected that a cement contractor would pay much in 
excess of what he himself could buy it for. 

Heretofore during the infancy of the cement industry 
the lumberman has handled this business at a loss, or 
traded dollars, for several reasons. One was that he 
did not want the contractor peddling his surplus stock 
about at wholesale prices; and, secondly, to prevent 
‘shipping in’’ as such indicates to the general publie 
that there is evidently something wholly wrong with the 
retailer’s price when a contractor ‘‘ships in.’’ Other 
reasons of various kinds might be given. But that day 
has passed. The cement ‘‘infant’’ has grown to ‘‘be 
a big boy now’’ and needs no soothing syrup, nor other 
eordials. 

In the article that appeared last week, ‘‘Cement’’ 
makes several statements and asks some questions which 
I desire to take up. Im the first place ‘‘Cement’’ asks 
if I do not know that the wholesalers charge the con- 
tractors 5 cents more per barrel for cement than re- 
tailers? Yes, of course I know that. It is what is 
called the differential. In the first place it is very likely 
that such a differential is illegal. In the second place 
I am not sure but that it is the false rainbow which 
the retailer is seduced into following in the hope of 
attaining the fabled pot of gold and also to lull any 
objection by the retailer to the main proposition of 
quoting and ‘‘selling in.’’ 

But, giving the manufacturer full credit for his good 
intentions, which I am willing to do, let us figure and 
see what it amounts to in the way of a profit to the 
dealer. The contractors all know about the differential 
and in nine times out of ten demand that the dealer 
handle the cement for this differential of 5 cents per 
barrel. Cement in this section is now worth $1.15 net 
per barrel. It costs an average of 2 cents per barrel 
to take care of sacks, pay freight back on them and 
pay the loss on sacks. This leaves 3 cents profit on an 
investment of $1.15, from which must be deducted carry- 
ing charges of capital, insurance, loss of accounts, the 
making good of an occasional bad batch of cement, ad- 
vertising, etc. The percentage is less than 3 percent and 
when these other items are considered there is a decided 
loss. And yet lumber dealers are universally doing just 
this thing. 

The point is that by reason of the fact that a con- 
tractor comes to the dealer with a quotation in his 
pocket it is impossible, so long as the contractor can 
buy it, for the dealer to secure a profit. The contractor 
is not to be blamed. He has the right to buy where he 
can buy it the cheapest, and does so, like any other good 
business man. 

The point might be brought up that the cement manu- 
facturer can sell his product wherever he pleases; which 
is true. But in this country the middleman is as yet a 
necessity. He is the one who furnishes credit, looks 
after the jobs, and without whom manufacturers would 
suffer many losses. I do not believe that this country 
is ready to dispense with the middleman or the dealer. 
It naturally follows then that all wholesalers ethically 
owe the middleman protection by making him their sole 
agent, which they can legally do. At least they should 
do it on all of the smaller business and while it would 
be better to do it on nearly all business, yet the manu- 
facturers’ interests must be fairly considered. 

It is said by ‘‘Cement’’ and others that nearly all the 
cement sold is sold through dealers, which is perhaps 
true. But the manufacturers when making this claim 
do not state what percent of the business done with lum- 
ber dealers is really contractors’ business that is handled, 
as stated in the foregoing, by the dealers at a loss, and 
which is highly advantageous to the manufacturers because 
they are relieved of doubtful credits and consequent 








losses. That is the reason why the manufacturers prefer 
to handle the business through the dealers. The reason 
then that they are selling most of their product to the 
dealers is a business one, a selfish one, and is not done 
through any philanthropic motive. 


When a Dealer Is Not a Dealer. 


Again, ‘‘Cement’’ says, I can not expect the cement 
manufacturers to take notice of local conditions, that 
the manufacturers can not fix the retailer’s price or 
profit and the dealer ought to charge a profit as he does 
on lumber and other material. Let me ask ‘‘Cement’’ 
if the manufacturers are not ‘‘taking notice’’ of local 
conditions when they come into a community and go to 
selling direct, or quoting direct, which is the same thing? 
Do they not then become retailers themselves in the full 
sense of the word? What if the wholesale lumber dealers 
would come into the community, and, after selling the 
lumberman his lumber, go out and quote wholesale prices 
to the carpenters and contractors? How long would the 
dealer survive under this treatment? If the wholesale 
lumber dealers can market their product through the 
dealers, why can not the cement men market their prod- 
uct the same way? If they do not and sell direct, are 
they not then retailers? They certainly are. And so 
are the cement manufacturers today. Any contractor— 
and that means any man who may have a job to put in 
a culvert—has the right to buy a carload of cement, 
worth less than $200, and to receive quotations. 

I am reliably informed that some contractors in order 
to get their cement below the 5-cent differential establish 
a small lime and cement business in their home town 
and thus get themselves classed as dealers, buying their 
cement under the differential no matter where they us2 
it. I am glad to say, though, that all manufacturers 
will -not do this. 

‘*Cement’’ says the retailer should sell for cash. How 
can he? The contractor nine times out of ten is not 
financially responsible, or perhaps he has only enough 
funds to pay his laborers, or uses all of his part pay- 
ments in paying his laborers. Thus he can not pay for 
his cement until he is paid, which is not done until the 
work is completed and has been accepted. If the con- 
tractor has made money the dealer gets his pay but 
many times the money is placed in the hands of an 
irresponsible man and vanishes, and the lumberman loses 
out. It is true he can have a lien but, being public 
business, generally, it is useless to take out a lien unless 
he at the start, before any money is paid out, serves a 
notice on the custodian of the funds or bonds that he 
holds a lien against them. Such practice would soon 
cause the dealer to lose much other valuable business. 
Under present conditions the dealer must carry accounts. 
There is no other solution. He then can not demand 
cash as ‘‘Cement’’ suggests. Let the manufacturers 
themselves demand cash and sell direct to every con- 
tractor they quote. They would soon learn they could 
get no business from that source. 

Since the greater part of their product is sold through 
dealers they ought to quit indiscriminate quoting; some 
say they do not, but where one does not another one 
does. It will not be denied that any cement contractor 
worth the money can not buy of any company at any 
time. 

No matter what the cement manufacturers finally de- 
cide to do one thing is certain: The lumber dealers 
must refuse to handle business from contractors, be- 
eause to do so means loss and no good business man can 
afford to do a losing business. No one expects him to 
do it nor respects him for so doing. When the con- 
tractor comes around for prices simply tell him he can 
buy as cheaply as the dealer, and thus escape trouble 
with him on profitless business, and which perhaps will 
be the cause of losing more profitable business later on 
in lumber ete. Besides the the manufacturers will begin 
to learn something of the difficulties of selling contrac- 
tors direct and perhaps receive a lesson that will cause 
them to consider the appeal of the lumbermen to quit 
quoting and selling such business. I can name a num- 
ber of yards in this State that refuse to quote a con- 
tractor, simply giving the excuse that inasmuch as the 





contractor can buy it direct there is no use of the dealer 
quoting. 

I sincerely hope the cement manufacturers will seri- 
ously consider this matter and decide to stop quoting 
contractors altogether, unless it be on jobs of 1,500 
barrels or more; then let the manufacturers handle this 
business, carry the account, and suffer the many delays 
consequent on the average job in collecting their money. 

I say that 50 percent of the money received by manu- 
facturers from lumber dealers is in payment of cement 
used by contractors, who are quoted, and which the 
dealer does not get back for from three to six months. In 
other words the lumber dealers are advancing the money 
on which the manufacturers are doing their business, and 
with no profit for so doing, in fact, suffering a loss. 

Will sensible business men longer continue such a 
system? Speaking for one, I shall not. 

CHARLES E. Davipson, 
Greenville, Ill. 


OBJECTS TO DIRECT CEMENT SALES. 





Manufacturers’ Method Demoralizing Retailers’ Trade 


—Local Dealer Should Handle Consumers. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Relative to the ar- 
ticle in the issue of February 27 entitled ‘‘The Cement 
Manufacturer Replies,’? we wish to take issue with 
“*Cement.’’ He says ‘‘most of the cement is sold 
through retail dealers now—perhaps 90 percent of the 
output.’’ This is probably true. It is the 10 percent 
that is sold direct—sometimes to contractors and some- 
times to the consumer—that causes the trouble. 

Our understanding is that the cement manufacturers 
make no effort to get together on a fixed policy re- 
garding the sale of their product to consumers. In fact, 
two of the largest cement concerns in this territory have 
written us that they have nothing whatever to say re- 
garding the policy of the other manufacturers with 
regard as to whom they shall or shall not sell. Yet, 
under such conditions as these the same manufacturers 
insist on the retailers getting together and securing a 
profit on their cement sales. We do not want to criti- 
cise the manufacturers too severely but, after all their 
assurance that they will treat the retailer fairly, we 
maintain that there is not a single concern in this terri- 
tory that will not find a way to dispose of its cement 
to consumers provided the opportunity is offered and it 
needs the business. 

‘*Cement’’ suggests that ‘‘Mr.Donaldson point out 
wherein there is a problem the cement manufacturers 
ought to solve.’’ The problem, as we view it, is to find 
a way to dispose of the 10 percent in question without 
demoralizing the profit on the 90 percent already handled 
by the retailers. 

We have one suggestion to offer ‘‘Cement.’’ When 
it becomes necessary for him to sell cement direct to 
either contractor or consumer, why not ship it through 
the local dealer? It is not the fact that the consumer 
or contractor buys cement direct that hurts the trade 
locally so much as the fact that the consumer or con- 
tractor, as the case may be, secures his needs from other 
than the local dealer, leaving the impression with the 
buying public that it is not necessary to consult the 
dealer when in need of cement. Should the shipment 
come through the local dealer, even without profit to 
him, the effect would be such as to call attention to 
the local dealer with the result of making him a neces- 
sary adjunct in the distribution of this commodity. 

We believe that the codperation of the manufacturer 
and the dealer will solve this problem. It will never 
be solved satisfactorily to all concerned by the manu- 
facturer taking the bit in his teeth—as is so often the 
case—and riding rough-shod over the retail dealer. 

JoHN H. Cow Ley, 
Manager North Missouri Lumber Company. 
Hamilton, Mo., March 2, 1915. 
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BOOSTING YELLOW PINE SALES IN THE SOUTHWEST. 





A Group of Young Lumbermen Who Represent Large Manufacturing Interests—Enthus- 
iastic Distributers of a Great Southern Product. 





(Concluded from Front Page.) 


Houston, Tex., which claims the distinction of 
being the largest, distributer of yellow pine lumber 
in the world, are located some of the livest wires in the 
lumber trade, young men whose ability in the line of 
salesmanship has placed them in positions of great 
responsibility, charged with the profitable marketing 
every year of millions of feet of yellow pine lumber. 

Some of these live wires, representatives in the 


Southwest of great manufacturing plants located in 
the yellow pine belt, are pictured on the front cover of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The visitor 


to Jlouston, whether he meets them in their offices or 
in the handsome rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club, is 
impressed with the cordiality and good fellowship of 
these Texas lumbermen and from none will he receive 
a more cordial greeting than from the subjects of 
this sketch. 

No. 1 is Charles D. Crane, general agent in south- 
western territory of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Crane is a native of Ken- 
dallville, Ind., but began his lumber career in 1897 
with the W. C. Bomar Lumber Company, of Fort 
Worth, Tex. In 1901 he formed a connection with the 
Allen-Wadley Lumber Company, of St. Louis, after- 
wards known as the Dixie Lumber Company. After 
being employed for some time in the offices of this 
company he was sent on the road, traveling in Kansas 
until 1904, when he accepted a similar position with 
the Central Coal & Coke Company. For six years he 
traveled for this company, and in 1910 was promoted 
to the general offices in Kansas City, where he was 
placed in entire charge of the city sales and railroad 
In 1912 he was made general agent for the 
company in southwestern territory and sent to Houston, 
Tex., where he is in charge of the office and has 
supervision over the sales in that territory. 

No. 2. L. J. Boykin, vice president and general 
manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company of 
Texas, an auxiliary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, of East St. Louis, Ill. His lumber educa- 
tion was gained with two of the pioneer yellow pine 
concerns of Texas, the Texas Tram & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Beaumont, and the Beaumont Lumber Com- 
pany. In 1901 he left the latter company to go to 
Leesville, La., to look after orders for the Nona Mills 
Company. In 1904 he went back to Beaumont as sales 
manager for that company, which position he held 
until July 15, 1907, when he formed his present con- 
nection as executive head of the Fullerton interests in 
the South. 

No. 3. R. L. Moore, sales agent for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., in charge of 
the southwestern department at Houston, is a native 
of Virginia, but began his connection with the lumber 
trade in South Carolina in 1900. From here he went to 
Florida, continuing his lumber education with timber 
interests in that State, and later went to South Amer- 
ica, his stay in that country giving him a broader 
knowledge of the business than he had yet acquired 
and an experience that has been of great value. On 
his return from South America he formed a connection 
with the Camp & Hinton Lumber Company in Mis- 
sissippi, securing actual experience in the various de- 
partments of the lumber business by serving as ship- 
ping clerk, then as rough yard foreman, inspector of 
export material and finally as traveling salesman. 
lle then went with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
being employed at the Lake Charles, La., mill of that 
company until sent to the Houston office in 1909. 

No. 4. Harry G. Dean, general sales agent of the 
Trinity River Lumber Company, an allied concern of 
the Foster interests of Kansas City, began his lumber 
career in 1905 as invoice clerk with the company with 
which he is now connected and in six years had made 
such progress that he was placed in charge of the 
sales department as manager. After two years in the 
accounting department he was sent on the road and 
traveled for a year in Texas and Mexico. He then 
left that company to become sales manager of the 
Lake Creek Lumber Company, of Houston. After two 
years with this company he resigned to enter the 
commission lumber business in Chicago as a member 
of the firm of A. L. Womack & Co. A year later he 
went back to his first love and for a year was em- 
ployed as traveling salesman in Texas. In October, 


business. 





1911, he succeeded 8. B. Boone as general sales man- 
ager of the Trinity River Lumber Company. 

No. 5. H. S. Boykin, sales manager of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company of Texas, served his appren- 
ticeship in the lumber business as bill clerk in the 
office of the Beaumont Lumber Company, Beaumont, 
Tex. After two years in the office he was sent on the 
road and for eight years bought and sold lumber for 
the company. When the Beaumont Lumber Company 
was sold to the Kirby Lumber Company he organized 
the H. 8S. Boykin Lumber Company and conducted a 
retail yard in Beaumont, supplying much of the lum- 
ber used in developing the great Spindletop oil fields. 
Later he disposed of his retail interests in Beaumont 
and went to Fort Worth, Tex., as secretary and sales 
manager of the Ford & Isbell Lumber Company, where 


he remained until 1907, when he formed his presett 
connection with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company 
of Texas. 

No. 6. Arthur A. Dumm, southwestern sales manager 
of the Sabine Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
began his lumber career in his native town of Beloit, 
Kan., in the retail yard of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company. From here he went to the office of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City. After a 
connection with this concern of four and a half years 
he was employed by the Sabine Lumber Company, then 
located at Kansas City, and sent as purchasing agent 
among the mills of the Southwest. Later he was 
recalled to the Kansas City office and given a desk in 
the sales department. At the end of a year he was 
transferred to Houston, Tex., as southwestern sales 
agent and now handles the sales in that territory of 
all of the mills of the Ferguson interests. ; 

These young men are but typical of the younger 


- generation of lumbermen in the Southwest, who are 


playing such an important: part in the development of 
the lumber trade in that territory and who are helping 
to distribute the products of the yellow pine mills into 
every section of the lumber using world. 





NORTHWESTERN IOWA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL MEET. 





More Than Two Hundred Dealers Present and All Report Unusual Building Activity in 
Prospect—A Short Program. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 


Sioux City, Iowa, March 4.—Lumber dealers from 
all parts of Northwéstern Iowa gathered in Sioux City 
today to attend the annual convention of the Northwest- 
ern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The lum- 
ber dealers foresee a flourishing year in building and 
state that prospective builders have never had a better 
opportunity ‘to invest than at the present time. Every 
town and city in this section is showing signs of unusual 
activity according to representatives of lumber concerns. 

More than 200 retail dealers are attending the meeting 





J. H. KNOX, OF MARCUS; 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


at the Martin Hotel, the convention headquarters, where 
informal discussions were held this morning. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon program opened with an address by 
Frank Stockdale on ‘‘ Keeping Up With Rising Costs.’’ 
He said the present cost of doing business in the 
lumber trade is about 18 or 19 percent of the selling 
price, and almost double what it was twenty years 
ago. He declared that the ‘‘selling price on the 
gross mark-up has rather decreased than increased ac- 
cordingly,’’ resulting in a reduction of the net profit. 
An investigation of more than 1,500 different lines of 
business, with sales records of from $11,000 to $20,- 
000,000 annually, revealed the fact that the first step 
in keeping costs low and in widening profit margins 
or in decreasing the cost to the consumer is the keep- 
ing of an accurate check on receipts and expenditures. 

Mr. Stockdale said that there are three classes of 
merchants as regards bookkeeping. One class keeps 
books to know. how much his customers owe him; 
another class keeps books to know how much he has 
gained or lost at the end of the year, and the third 
class keeps. books to know when, where and how he 
makes his profits. The latter method, the speaker 
said, is the only one which should be employed by 
the man who wishes to succeed. 

The series of questions which were put to business 
men, and his analysis of the answers, were given by 
Mr. Stockdale as at other conventions already re- 
ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

E. H. Williams, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, acted as chair- 
man of today’s session in the absence of the presi- 
“dent and vice-president. 


Officers Elected. 


Following Mr. Stockdale’s address this afternoon 
committee reports were heard and the following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 


President—F. I. Gardner, of Cherokee. 

Vice president--L. Havelson, of Sioux City. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. H. Knox, of Marcus. 

Directors—E. H. Williams, of Fort Dodge; Fred Moore, of 
Le Mars; A. E. Fickling, of Inwood ; Peter Perion, of Nemaha; 
C. A. Schmidt, of Humboldt ; W. H. Peck, of Wall Lake; J. H. 
Near, of Hawarden; William Weigert, of Palmer; R. C. Ells- 
worth, of Anthon, and G. A. Lyon, of Estherville. 





Tonight at 6 o’clock the dealers will attend a ban- 
quet at the Martin and the Curtis Sash & Door Com- 
pany has invited the gathering to a party at the 
Princess Theater tonight. 





MILL MANAGERS TO ORGANIZE. 


Houston, TEex., March 2.—If plans are consummated 
that are being worked out by W. A. Martin, manager 
of the American Lumber Company’s plant at Merry- 
ville, La., a new organization will soor come into active 
existence, to be known as the Southwestern Mill Man- 
agers’ Association. It is planned to secure the codpera- 
tion of men who are in charge of actual sawmill opera- 
tions in the southwestern territory and to make the asso- 
ciation of help through the exchange of ideas and prac- 
tical experience of these mill managers. It is thought 
that through this association activity better and more 
uniform methods of manufacture may be brought about. 
Mr. Martin has received much encouragement from man- 
agers of mills in all sections of the Southwest with 
whom he has been in communication on the subject for 
some time and he believes that the time is almost ripé 
for calling a preliminary meeting for perfecting a plan 
of organization. C. P. Myer, assistant general manager 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, is enthusiastic over the 
proposed organization and is lending his efforts to the 
consummation of the plans. Definite announcement as to 
the proposed organization will be made at a later date. 
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ORGANIZATION DETAILS SET FORTH. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 27.—Edward Cookingham, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the newly organ- 
ized Columbia River Lumber Exchange, has just issued 
a letter to the lumbermen explaining the purpose of the 
organization, as follows: 


The Columbia River Lumber Exchange has been established 
for the purpose of making a thorough study of the lumber 
trade in all its branches, and by the adoption of methods of 
efficiency and codperation accomplish, if possible, some im- 
provement in this great industry which so widely affects the 
business of the Northwest. 

It is not intended that the efforts of the various lumber 
associations or similar organizations be antagonized by the 
exchange, but, rather, that their actions, when wisely di- 
rected, may be supported and sustained. This institution, 
while working along new lines, hopes to cover a wider field 
than purely manufacturing organizations, and through its 
— scope exercise a helpful influence for the trade as a 
whole. 

The membership of the exchange is composed of men in 
the banking, lumber ye oe ping timber and logging busi- 
ness, as well as others directly or indirectly interested. 

This new organization does not seek to attain any legal 
standing nor to impose conditions upon its members which 
will interfere with the free management of lumber properties 
or bind them in any way as to prices, leases, contracts etc. 

Believing that this will appeal to you, your codperation and 
membership is earnestly solicited 


The exchange has already several committees at work 
on matters that it is believed will bring valuable re- 
sults to the lumber trade at large. The campaign for 
the use of wooden block pavements will be given the 
strongest kind of support through a committee. Offices 
have now been established in the Sherlock Building. 
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SOUTHERN PINE DIRECTORS MEET AT MEMPHIS. 


Vice President Gardiner Presents an Unusually Interesting and Valuable Report on Yellow Pine Conditions Abroad 
—Traffic Manager and Counsel Engaged—Other Work Accomplished. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—A meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Southern Pine Association was held in Mem- 
phis today and a large amount of business was 
transacted in two lengthy sessions at the Business Men 8 
Club. Those present were Pres. Charles 8. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Vice Presidents P. 8. Gardiner, of 
Laurel, Miss., and John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex.; 
Seeretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., 
and Directors F. H. Lathrop, of Birmingham, Ala. ; 
O. O. Axley, of Warren, Ark.; W. a. Murray, of F or- 
dyce, Ark.; A. W. Ranney, of Century, Fla. ; W. 4H. 
Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La.; R. M. Hallowell, of Eliza- 
beth, La.; C. S. Butterfield, of Norfield, Miss. ; D. V. 
Dierks, of Kansas City, Mo., and T. L. L. Temple, of 
Texarkana, Tex. 


Observations on the Foreign Situation. 


Vice President Gardiner presented an interesting re- 
port of conditions in the lumber markets abroad as he 
had found them during a six weeks’ trip in Europe, 
from which he recently returned. In his report he said: 


tempting to give a summary of lumber trade con- 
ditions abroad” one must bear in mind that war-time 
conditions are decidedly abnormal, and that in trying to 
sell lumber to foreign merchants at the present time is 
very much like trying to do business with a man when 
i is on fire. , 
ao ' eel Rg London early in January, and by appoint- 
ment met my agents from Italy, Holland and Belgium. 
My Dutch agent had no difficulty in crossing from 
Flushing to Folkstone, although several drifting mines 
were seen on the way over. Fortunately, the trip biter 
made in broad daylight, so the steamer was able to avoic 
— Antwerp agent had more difficulty, as he was un- 
able to secure a passport, and had to crawl through the 
lines of German sentries at night and risk a rifle shot in 
his back. : 5 a 
My agent from Italy had the greatest difficulty, as he 
is in the Italian cavalry, and Italy at the present time 
does not wish any of her soldiers to get very far away, 





P. S. GARDINER, LAUREL, MISS.; 
Vice President of the Southern Pine Association. 


expecting that she may need them at any minute. He 
finally secured a passport, after two weeks’ delay, and 
in addition was obliged to get a certificate from the 
Chamber of Commerce, signed by a number of prominent 
business men, aud stating that they had known him for a 
long time, and that he was the identical person mentioned 
in the passport. In addition to this, he was obliged to 
put up two of his uncles as hostages, with the condition 
that if he did not appear in person in Italy on 48 hours 
notice both uncles would be shot. It was fortunate that 
I met my Italian agent at the railroad station, for when 
he reached the hotel they would not allow him to remain 
there, as his name did not suit them, and they were 
suspicious of him. I was only able to secure accommoda- 
tions for him at another hotel after a personal interview 
with the manager, and upon vouching for the Italian’s 
nationality. s 

Trade in Italy, though reduced, is still considerable in 
volume, and much lumber is going into consumption. Im- 
ports have not been sufficient to keep up with this 
amount, and stocks are being rapidly reduced. Still there 
are a number of sailing vessels owned by Italian im- 
porters that are making regular trips from the Gulf to 
Genoa and bringing in a respectable volume of pitch pine. 
These sales are being made f. o. b. Gulf ports, and so 
the ocean freight does not enter into the matter with 
the southern mills. Some old contracts of square timber 
from Port Arthur are being carried out, and large quan- 
tities of very fine timber are being handled at an exceed- 
ingly low price. The port of Genoa is congested with all 
kinds of freight. The docks are piled high and condi- 
tions getting worse rather than better. Vessels have to 
lie in harbor three weeks before they are able to dis- 
charge. Among cther freight is a huge pile of copper 
ingots, plainly marked ‘“Bertha,’’ which is supposed to 
be the forwarding mark of the Krupp Iron Works at 
Essen, Bertha Krupp being the principal stockholder. 
This copper has been held up by the Italian Government. 

One reason for the terrible congestion in northern Italy 
is the lack of cars to transport goods to the interior, as 
3.000 cars belonging to the Italian State Railway are 
being kept in Germany, and the Italian Government has 
been unable to have them returned. Genoa is a great 
port of entry for northern Italy and most of the mer- 
chandise is not used in Genoa but is distributed to the 
large manufacturing cities nearby, like Turin and Milan, 
and the lack of cars retards this distribution. The de- 
mand for lumber in Italy is good, notwithstanding all 
these conditions, and will continue so during the year, 
unless Italy enters the war. 











In southern France a good deal of pitch pine is being 
consumed in the manufacture of army supplies, such as 
artillery carriages, ammunition carts, ambulances, and 
for all sorts of military purposes; they require the better 
grades, and are willing to pay good prices, provided the 
price can be made ec. i. f., and transportation assured. 

Spain is using less lumber than usual and finances there 
are in bad shape; however, some business can be done in 
low grade stock and small timbers. 

In Belgium large stocks of lumber were on hand at the 
outbreak of the war, but no fresh supplies have come in 
since and enormous quantities of lumber have been used 
or destroyed. At Liege a large lumber yard, with a heavy 


stock of yellow pine, was entirely destroyed by fire. The 
Germans are using great quantities of yellow pine in 


Antwerp for all sorts of military purposes, building great 
sheds tor their Zeppelin airships, constructing new bar- 
racks, fortifications, and for all sorts of military purposes. 
The probability is that at the end of the war stocks of 
lumber in Antwerp will be exhausted, and enormous 
quantities will be required. 

In Holland no arrivals have come in since the war, 
and a considerable quantity has been consumed. There 
will be a good demand there, especially for square timber. 

In Germany, even under war conditions, a good deal 
of lumber has been going into consumption, and the only 
arrivals are a few small cargoes trom Norway and 
Sweden. About one-half of the ordinary German imports 
come from Russia, which of course is entirely shut off, 
and of course no pitch pine at all has arrived. As this 
lumber has been going steadily into consumption the 
stocks will evidently be exhausted before long. 

A number of cargoes of yellow pine were diverted from 
the continent to English ports at the outbreak of the 
war, and, though these cargoes were for a long time tied 
up at the prize courts they are slowly being released and 
the lumber sold at auction and going into consumption. 
Several cargoes of kiln-dried saps, diverted from the 
continent, have been sold in London, which is an en- 
tirely new wood for that port; and, as the buyers have 
found out its merits through these forced sales, it will 
probably result in a new market for this grade of pine. 

Both in London and Liverpool the congestion in the 
river and on the docks is something unprecedented, and 


the delay in handling cargoes is expensive. Thousands 
of dock workers have gone into the army, and their 


places are inadequately filled by boys and unskilled men, 
and not enough even then. The pressure at Liverpool tor 
dock space is so great that even great passenger boats, 
like those of the Cunard line, have to receive their pas- 
sengers from a tender. 

England is probably the busiest place in all Europe, as 
it is the great workshop which is supplying the allies 
with many sorts of munitions of war. There is no lack 
of employment there, and in many cases there is a 
shortage of men; in Liverpool the streets are simply 
blocked with traffic, and there are endless streams of 
drays carrying cotton, grain, leather, copper, flour, meats 
and similar bulky supplies. 

The dealers have advanced the price of lumber that 
they had on hand, and are making huge profits; but even 
so, they are not selling their lumber at as high a price as 
it would cost to replace it. While I was in the office of 
a lumber dealer in Liverpool he sold some pine lumber 
to a customer at £2210s; and at the same time he gave 
me an order for an additional supply at £23. ; 

Yellow pine is a wood that does not have to be intro- 
duced in Europe, as it is one of the best known and most 
highly prized woods in those markets. For certain pur- 
poses they refuse to use any substitutes so long as they 
can get genuine longleaf yellow pine, even at the enor- 
mous prices which the present freights necessitate. Con- 
sumers in European countries know the merits of yel- 
low pine better than even the sawmill people themselves 
in this country do, and it is refreshing to go into a mar- 
ket where yellow pine is sold on its merits in competi- 
tion with woods from all over the world, which is quite 
a contrast to the method of selling it in this country by 
merely making: an extremely low price. 

The reports of several committees were heard, in 
cluding the committee on grades and the trade exten- 
sion committee. The old rules of the former Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association are in use, pending 
revision by a special committee of the new association. 
The amended rules will be ready in about two months. 

A special committee on dry kiln practice was ap- 
pointed consisting of G. S. Clark, of Winnfield, La.; 
C. E. Emmett, of Conroe, Tex.; J. H. Eddy, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and R. L. Ketchand, of Warren, Ark. 

A committee on moldings was also appointed on the 
recommendation of the grading committee, and O. O. 
Axley, of Warren, Ark., has been made chairman of this 
committee, with instructions to name two members to 
serve with him. This committee on moldings will be a 
subcommittee of the grading committee, and Mr. Axley, 
as chairman of this subcommittee, becomes a member of 
the general grading committee. In the organization of 
the Southern Pine Association, the chairman of each 
subcommittee under special classification, such as the 
grading committee, becomes a member of the general 
committee. 

T. L. L. Temple, of Texarkana, Tex., has been made 
chairman of the committee on standard weights. 

W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., chairman of the 
trade extension committee, reported on the conference 
held with the representatives of the creosoted wood pav- 
ing block industry in Chicago, and announced that the 
Creosoted Wood Paving Block Bureau of Chicago will 
invite representatives of all creosoting plants in the 
United States which are treating paving blocks to a 
meeting to be held with the lumbermen in Chicago about 
March 20. As the Southern Pine Association is vitally 
interested in promoting interest in yellow pine for 
paving purposes, the association will be represented at 
this conference. 

The transportation committee presented: its report, 
and the employment of A. G. Moore, of New Orleans, 
La. as traffic manager of the association was 
authorized. 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes stated after the meeting: 





Mr. Moore brings with him a rich experience in traffic mat- 
ters and is well known throughout the South as a rate man. 
He was assistant commissioner of the transportation depart- 
ment of the New Orleans Board of Trade before coming to the 
Southern Pine Association. He has been at various times 
secretary and traffic commissioner of the city of Gainesville, 





Fla., assistant commissioner of the transportation de; irt- 
ment of the New Orleans Board of Trade and traffic man: Jey 
ot the Albert Mackie Grocery Company, in addition to hay ing 
served in various capacities in the traffic department of the 
New Orleans Terminal Company and the Louisville & N\»sh- 
ville Railroad, as well as the Southern Weighing & In: vc. 
tion Bureau. 

The Southern Pine Association will handle subscri! ors’ 
claims on the basis of 10 percent commission with au. ni- 
mum fee of $1. The size of the organization and the im. 
mense number of claims that will pass through its t:. jtie 
department make this necessary in order to prevent the on 
gestion of Work through filing claims of palpably dou! ful 
character, 

It was also announced that the association has see. ed 
the services of Judge Edgar H. Farrar, of New Orle:ns, 
La., to act as consulting attorney to the association in 
New Orleans. 

It was determined to have representatives at the 
meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials 
in Chicago in March, and John L. Kaul, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., were 
appointed as representatives at that meeting. A special 
committee was appointed consisting of Vice Presideuts 
Gardiner and Kirby and Secretary-Manager Rhodes to 
confer with representatives of the United States Forest 
Service who will be sent into the South to make a study 
of the yellow pine industry. ‘The committee will give 
the Forest Service every facility and assistance. 

The resignation of W. H. Harrigan as a director rep- 
resenting Alabama on the board was submitted and ac- 
cepted and J. H. Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., was selected 
to succeed him. 

It was announced that the association is working with 
the committee on standard freight car equipment of the 
American Railway Association subcommittee on designs 
and specifications, of which G. L. Wall is the chairman, 
for the purpose of drawing up designs and standard 
lumber specifications for car material. This is a very im- 
portant work of a far-reaching nature. 





A. G. MOORE, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Traffic Manager of the Southern Pine Association. 


The board informally discussed the question of adver 
tising, and Henry Schott, of Kansas City, Mo., adver- 
tising manager of the association, was present. 

The inspection department, it was stated, has been 
reorganized and is in excellent working order. 

The consuming territory has been divided into dis- 
tricts each of which is in charge of a traveling inspector. 
It has also been decided to extend the inspection service 
to non-subscribers, as formerly, in addition to traveling 
expense, but on the basis of $10 per diem for the services 
of the inspector. All requests for inspection service by 
non-subscribers must be accompanied by a check for 
$50 to protect the association on expenses, 

The Southern Pine Association has taken membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
President Keith announced the selection of Secretary- 
Manager Rhodes as a national counsellor in that or 
ganization as a representative of the yellow pine industry. 

The directors will hoid another meeting in about 
thirty days. 

A meeting of the Texas manufacturers has been called 
to be held at Beaumont Saturday, March 6, for the pur- 
pose of having the Southern Pine Association and its 
service presented and subscriptions invited. This meet- 
ing has been ealled by J. H. Kirby and J. Lewis Thomp 
son, who were appointed a committee for this purpose 
at the recent conference of manufacturers held at Hous- 
ton. Secretary-Manager Rhodes will attend this meeting. 

A meeting of the Louisiana operators has been called 
to be held at the Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La., Tues 
day, March 9. 

The Southern Pine Association is now established in 
its new offices on the sixth floor of the Interstate Bank 
Building in New Orleans, and association activities are 
being rapidly’developed. With the inauguration of the 
traffic department on the first of the month another big 
line of work is under way. Subscribers and lumbermen 
in general are invited to call at the association office while 
in New Orleans. 
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SOUTHERN RETAILERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL MEETING. 





B. F. JARRELL, HUMBOLDT, TENN. ; 
New President. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—The Southern Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held its last session today and 
diseussed community development and the value of as- 
sociations, elected officers for 1915, selected Memphis as 
the place of the next meeting and concluded its two-day 
meeting. D. E. Stanton, of Memphis, opened the morn- 
ing session with a brief talk in which he urged the re- 
tailers‘to line up squarely with the manufacturers in the 
war on substitutes because the retailer after all is hurt 
hy the substitutes, for the reason that any lumber that 
is sold passes through his hands and any diminution in 
the amount of lumber sold hurts -his business. It is to 
the advantage of the retailer to lend all the assistance 
in his power to the manufacturers. 

P. T. Langan, of Cairo, Ill., spoke on the benefit to be 
derived from associations and touched on a number of 
other retail subjects. He declared that at every as- 
sociation meeting he attended he learned something of 
profit, and gave numerous examples. He said about seven 
years ago he was out in Denver, Colo., and went into 
a yard there and saw for the first time molding stacked 
on end. He said: ‘‘It appealed to me that this was the 
best way to pile moldings. As soon as I got home I 
built a room 16 feet square and stood my moldings on 
end. There is a stall for each size of molding and you 
can put four different lengths together. It is no trouble 
to look up, pick out the length you want, and in picking 
them out you naturally shake out any dust that is on the 
molding down on the floor and in this way keep the 
molding clean; and that is what the carpenters like.’’ 

Referring to the discussions of the cost of doing busi- 
ness at the different meetings, he said that we all should 
know our costs: ‘‘How many of us do know them? 
Many a man is doing business right along, year after 
year, but does not know anything about his cost or over- 
head expense. He plods along and at the end of the year, 
if he finds he is a little better off than he was the year 
before, he is satisfied; but he should know what every- 
thing is costing and whether he is making or losing on 
everything he is handling. We all carry side lines and 
we should watch each of those, and if we find we are losing 
on one of them, cut it out as soon as possible. 

‘‘We should attend these meetings because we meet 
there the best men on earth and meet them face to face and 
make friends with them, and when you make a friend 
you add that much more to your capital.’’ 

J. H. Hines, of Memphis, addressed the convention 
informally and heartily endorsed the idea of Government 
long-time loans for the benefit of those who desire to 
buy farms. Everything, he declared, that benefits the 
farmer benefits the retailer and manufacturer. All the 
success that any country has is based primarily on agri- 








Addresses Devoted to Matters of Immediate fener 
est — Memphis Chosen for the Meeting 


Next Year—The Banquet. 
culture and when the farm industry fails every industry 
fails. A plan should be evolved tor Government-owned 
or Government-fostered loans to enable the planter and 
small farmer to acquire land. It is being done in France, 
Germany and Denmark and by others of our older neigh- 
bors. 

Mr. Hines gave an entertaining talk on cypress, de- 
claring that cypress’ quality was not confined to a single 
State. He urged those present to buy the product of 
southern mills and thus aid in the upbuilding of the 
South. 

R. E. Montgomery, of Memphis, discussed the pro- 
posed amendments to the Tennessee lien law and de- 
scribed them in detail; and, after a discussion by J. A. 
Vowell, of Martin, Tenn., and W. K. Hall, of Fulton, 
Ky., the association went on record as heartily endorsing 
the amendments. 


Election of Officers. 


Upon the report of the nominating committee the asso- 
ciation unanimously elected the following officers: 

President—B. F. Jarrell, of Humboldt, Tenn. 

Vice president—R. E. Montgomery, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Directors—H. C. Canaday, of Mayfield, Ky.; P. A. Gates, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. H. Scott, of Dyersburg, Tenn., and O. R. 
Beard, of Sharon, Tenn. 

The resolutions presented by W. C. Hickman, of Jack- 
son., Tenn., chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
were unanimously adopted. They thanked the Memphis 
members and representatives of wholesale concerns in 
this territory for the entertainment features of this meet- 
ings, and the officers for their services during the year. 
Another resolution was adopted against the enactment 
of the proposed workmen’s compensation law in Ten- 
nessee. 

The subject of meeting place created the usual lively 
scramble. P. T. Langan presented the invitation of 
Ceiro, Ill.; W. C. Hickman that of Jackson, Tenn.; M. 
H. Scott that of Dyersburg, Tenn., R. E. Montgomery 
and J. H. Hines that of Memphis; T. L. Garrett and 
M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., and R. F. Goodlett, 
that of Tupelo, Miss. On ballot, Memphis was chosen. 


The Banquet. 


The annual banquet of the Southern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held Thursday evening with Pres- 
ident H. C. Canaday, of Mayfield, Ky., presiding. The prin- 
cipal address of the evening was delivered by C. P. J. 
Mooney, of Memphis, editor of the Commercial Appeal, 
who discussed the ‘‘Trade at Home’’ movement. He 
said that unless a community takes care of itself it will 
not be taken care of from the outside. That country 
whose people own their own homes and farms and whose 
small manufacturers own their own plants has a steady 
and reliable citizenry. Any man who earns $3 a day in 
a city of 200,000, or $2.50 in a city of less population, 
ought to own his own home. The speaker blamed Amer- 
ican short credits for the comparatively small home own- 
ing population in the United States and believed that 
we should have Government farm loans as in vogue in 
Germany, where a man has twenty years at 4 percent 
to pay for his farm. Over here we think it unusual if 
a man asks for more than five years. Mr. Mooney praised 
the work of the building and loan associations and in 
closing reiterated the statement that the ideal country 
was where it had in its cities small homes owned by its 
occupants and in the country small farms owned by the 
farmers. The other speech of the evening was made by 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

The following were the hosts of the occasion: 


Brooks-Scanlon Company, Kentwood, La. ’ 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, East St. Louis, Il. 
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CANADAY, MAYFIELD, KY. ; 
Retiring President. 

Eastman-Gardiner Company, Laurel, Miss.; by W. B. Ross, 
Memphis. 

Gilchrist-fordney Company, Laurel, Miss. ; by C. A. Barksdale, 
Memphis. 

Great Southerr Lumber Company, 
Smith, Memphis. 

Krauss Bros. Lumber Company, New Orleans, La. 

Leake & Goodlett, Tupelo, Miss.. | 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Memphis. 

Lyon Cypress Lumber Company, Garyville, La.; by F. W. 
Cook, Memphis. 

M. R. Smith Shingle Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Natalbany Lumber Company, Hammond, La. ; by F. 8. Council, 
Jackson, Miss. 

J. J. Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg, 
Jones, Centralia, Il. 

St. Louis Sash & Door Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wausau Southern Lumber Company, Laurel, Miss. 

sSinswanger & Co. (Inc.), Memphis. 

3lanton-Wyatt Lumber Company, Memphis. 

Cc. D. Hendrickson Lumber Company, Mempbis. 

Cole Manufacturing Company, Memphis. 

T. T. Dooley Lumber Company, Memphis. 

Fischer Lime & Cement Company, Memphis. 

Gayoso Lumber Company, Memphis. 

John A. Denie’s Sons Company, Memphis. 

H. C. McKellar, Memphis. 

McLean Hardwood Lumber Company, Memphis. 

Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, Memphis. 

Memphis Poplar Products Company, Memphis. 

Memphis Sash & Door Company, Memphis. 

Memphis Shingle Company, Memphis. 

Memphis Siding & Lumber Company, Memphis. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Memphis. 

Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Company, Memphis. 

Reichman-Crosby Company, Memphis. 

Reed & Duecker, Memphis. 

Tri-State Lumber Company, Memphis. 

H. R. York, Memphis. 


3ogalusa, La.; by K. A. 


by Will C. Dix, 


Miss., by R. 


A TENNESSEE CONCATENATION. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—In connection with the 
convention of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and under the energetic and enthusiastic 
guidance of M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., a Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation was held here tonight. The three 
shivering kittens were Mallory Davis and Louis B. An- 
derson, of Memphis, Tenn., and James S. Scott, of 
Dyersburg, Tenn.; the officers of the concatenation 
were: Snark, M. M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss.; Senior 
Hoo-Hoo, P. T. Langan, Cairo, Ill.; Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
Douglas Malloch, Chicago, Ill.; Bojum, K. A. Smith, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Scrivenoter, L. E. Glass, Mernphis, 
Tenn.; Jabberwock, W. C. Hickman, Jackson, Tenn.; 
Custocatian, G. O. Friedel, Memphis, Tenn.; Arcanoper, 
R. Jonas, Centralia, Ill.; Gurdon, R. Taylor, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

At the close of the concatenation it was announced 
that P. A. Gates, of Memphis, had been appointed Vice- 
gerent Snark. 
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MANUFACTURERS ADOPT A NEW ASSOCIATION PLAN. 


West Coast Organization to Have Washington and Oregon Branches, With Shingle Manufacturers, Loggers and 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 27.—The last regular monthly 
meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held in the Assembly Room of the 
Henry Building in this city today. Hereafter, under 
the new association plan, the Washington and Oregon 
branches of the association will hold their meetings 
monthly and separate from one another, but the gen- 
eral meetings of the association will only be held quar- 
terly. 

J. H. Bloedel, the newly elected president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at today’s meeting for the first time. 
Mr. Bloedel, in ealling the meeting to order, reviewed 
the plan of the new organization for the benefit of 
those present who had not been at the last meeting of 
the association. He told of the feeling among the 
members to ask for the codperation of all allied timber 
products interests in Oregon and Washington. The 
Oregon and Washington divisions were formed to enable 
each State to take care of its local problems, as they 
come up separately. In speaking of the associate mem- 
bership for bankers, Mr. Bloedel said: ‘‘We are all 
working for the bankers indirectly and some of us 
directly and it will be a help to us, and also to their 
interests to be associated with us in our work.’’ 

Regarding the appointment of committees he said 
he was waiting for the local organizations to be per- 
fected before making these appointments. 

Mr. Bloedel accepted the presidency of the associa- 
tion reluctantly because, while he appreciated it as a 
high honor, he realized that it meant a great deal of 
work. He stated that he would feel fully repaid for 
what efforts he made as president if the association 
received the support of the members. 

Secretary Thorpe Babcock called attention to a re- 
port that had been circularized to the members regard- 
ing the decision in the matter of tolls on deck loads of 
lumber going through the Panama Canal. Mr. Bab- 
cock said this was to be considered a victory for the 
lumbermen for while the tolls on deck loads had not 
been entirely eliminated they had been reduced, and 
the effect of the decision was that no charges will be 
collected over and above the net registered tonnage of 
the vessel multiplied by $1.25. 

At the meeting of the board of trustees of the asso- 
ciation held this morning, it was decided to recommend 
that a resolution be passed endorsing W. H. Parry, of 
Seattle, for membership on the newly created Federal 
Trades Commission. The resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the association. 

Secretary Babcock called attention to the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation which will be held in San Francisco May 10-13 
and urged members who intend visiting the Exposition 
to arrange to be there at this time. 

The secretary announced that E. T. Allen, of Port- 
land, represented the association at the recent meeting 
in Chicago of the Forest Products Federation. Mr. 
Babcock was in receipt of a wire from Mr. Allen, stat- 
ing that the Forest Products Federation meeting was 
attended by 200 delegates representing all branches of 
the industry and that there was much enthusiasm for 
its work. He also stated that funds for the federation 
were to be obtained from individuals interested in the 
industry, rather than from organizations. 


Controversy Over Fire Prevention Membership. 


At this point W. C. Miles, of the Globe Lumber 
Company, Globe, Wash., called attention to a circular 
which had been sent out by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association and which bore the names of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association as mem- 
bers. ‘The title of the circular was ‘‘The Evil Shingle 
Roof’’ and in it was stated that a shingle roof was 
a crime. Mr. Miles was of the opinion that before the 
National association or any organization through the 
National, was given any support, that association should 
‘*clean its own skirts.’’ A motion prevailed asking the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to with- 
draw from the National Fire Protection Association, 
and that a copy of this request be sent to the Cypress 
Manufacturers’ association. The motion as originally 
made carried with it the expression of the intent of this 
association to withdraw from the National providing 
it would not accede to this request. However, as Presi- 





Bankers Included—Different Method of Assessing Dues Proposed. 





on to manufacture. This matter was referred back to 
the committee with power to go ahead and have the 
molding book published. 


New Plan for Assessing Dues. 

The board of trustees submitted a new plan for 
assessing the members for dues to the association. This 
was a plan to base the dues on the capacity of the 
mills, rather than on the actual cut, the capacity being 
based on 24 days a month, 10 hours a day and the 
assessment to be one and one half cents. ‘These dues 
are to be assessed mills that are operating, while those 
that are closed down will pay an assessment of $5 a 
month for each 50,000 feet of their daily capacity. 

Upon a motion of B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Company, Clear Lake, Wash., this plan of 
assessing dues was adopted. 

Secretary Babcock announced that the trustees had 
decided, after many requests, to establish a shingle 
branch of the association—the shingle branch to include 
exclusive manufacturers of shingles and that branch 
to be in every way self supporting. 

Another question which received consideration was the 
suggestion by the board of trustees that the associa- 
tion headquarters be removed from Tacoma to Seattle. 

President Bloedel stated that the trustees had con- 
sidered that there were many advantages in moving the 
office to Seattle but would do so with the distinct under- 
standing that there was no factional feeling in regard 
to the matter and that the association membership was 
practically unanimous for the move. 

C. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle, 
moved that a mail vote be taken on this subject and 
that the decision be based on the votes: coming from 
members outside of Seattle. D. E. Skinner, of the Port 
Blakely Mill Company, offered an amendment to this 
motion that there should be an expression from the 
members present first, and the mail vote follow. 

In discussing the matter R. H. Burnside, of the 
Willapa Lumber Company, Raymond, Wash., stated that 
he was present at the trustees’ meeting and that there 
were two Portland men, two men from Seattle, and 
two men from outside of Seattle at the meeting and 
that the president stated at that time that he would 
rather have the matter dropped than to see it involve 
any factional feeling. The expression of those at the 


meeting was very strongly in favor of moving the’ 


headquarters to Seattle. 

The secretary distributed a report of the mills that 
are operating which showed that the conditions 
are not much changed from those prevailing thirty 
days ago. 

The comparative report of cut and shipments for 
January showed the following: 


No. Mills Year Cut, Ft. Shipments, Ft. 
_ Saree 1912 88,803,304 feet 100,215,370 feet 
Bay 1913 111,256,562 feet 111,904,976 feet 
AE ee 1914 94,348,234 feet 100,690,346 feet 
| Ere ee 1915 70,526,857 feet 74,922,986 feet 


C. E. Patten reported on the work of the legislative 
committee, telling what bills were coming up that had 
strong bearing on the lumber industry and the immense 
amount of work that has been done by the legislative 
committee during the present session of the State 
legislature. The results of the committee’s work have 
been very successful. 

Following Mr. Patten, D. E. Skinner of the Port 
Blakely Mill Company, Port Blakeley, Wash., was re- 
quested to speak of proposed bill No. 45 to change the 
insurance code. Several years ago the old plant of the 
Port Blakely Mill Company was destroyed by fire and 
at that time the company had a great deal of experi- 
ence in dealing with insurance companies. The several 
companies in which the plant was insured attempted to 
avoid payment of the policies on the grounds of a 
technicality and it was only after carrying the matter 
up to the supreme court twice and through a long and 
expensive legal fight that the company eventually 
collected its insurance. At that time the point involved 
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was that if the company or its employees at any tim 
failed to live up to any one clause in the policy the 
policy was voided although this breach was later reme 
died and no fire occurred until long after the tem 
porary breach had been made. The insurance companie 
went on the old plan that a policy once voided wa 
always voided. Following this experience the attentio 
of the legislature of 1911 was brought to the subjec: 
and the insurance code of the State of Washingto: 
was amended to remedy this danger. 

During the present session of the legislature the in 
surance companies are attempting to have that amend 
ment annulled and are bringing strong pressure by 
threats of higher rates, if such is not done. Mr. Skinne: 
stated that it was of vital importance to all property 
owners as well as lumber manufacturers that this schem 
ot the insurance men be defeated. He explained that 
what he wanted in an insurance policy was a real con- 
tract. He suggested that every manufacturer or prop 
erty owner should investigate this matter and then 
point out their views to the members of the legislature 

Mr. Skinner’s remarks were vigorously applauded. 

Preliminary Report on Cost Accounting. 

President Bloedel announced that a special committee 
on cost accounting has been at work for some time and 
was prepared to make a preliminary report. He said 
that this was a very important matter to lumber manu- 
facturers and that D. E. Skinner, of the Port Blakely 
Mill Company, had started the movement to get an 
average cost of manufacture of lumber on the Pacific 
coast and Austin Cary, who was investigating the lum- 
ber industry of this section for the United States Gov 
ernment, found a distressing lack of knowledge of 
manufacturing costs here and he readily codperated 
with Mr. Skinner’s plan for gathering data to arrive 
at the average cost of manufacture. An expert lumber 
accountant was put to work going over the books of 
twenty manufacturing concerns and at present has cov- 
ered the average cost of manufacturing in twenty 
mills. His statement, however, is very incomplete, as 
it covers simply the average mill cost and up to date 
has not covered the logging end or the sales end of 
the business. 

Mr. Cary, who was present, was asked to address 
the association on this subject. He said in part: ‘‘We 
have worked in codperation with the manufacturers in 
gathering the figures and we therefore accept them at 


their face; however, I do not believe in including inter-’ 


est items as a charge for I consider that a part of the 
profits rather than the cost.’’ Mr. Cary stated that 
Messrs. MacIntosh and Oakleaf, who have been doing 
the work of preparing these figures, have also made 
other observations as they went from plant to plant and 
will shortly prepare an article on what they have 
learned which will be published in the lumber papers. 

Mr. Cary spoke highly of the work of the lumber 
associations. He said some people have said that uni- 
form lumber grading is one step towards price fixing. 
He said he considered that the association efforts in 
grading iumber was of great benefit to all and greatly 
facilitated the marketing of lumber. He said that he 
could see that the producer must have knowledge as to 
stocks and the demand in order to market his products 
intelligently. He also was of the opinion that a great 
industry of this kind, manufacturing and distributing 
a great national resource, should be able to do so at a 
fair margin of profit. He wished for the success of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
its new reorganization plans. He also expressed the 
opinion that an industry that serves the public as does 
the lumber industry is entitled to a fair-minded public 
opinion as well as fair profits in its business. 

President Bloedel in complimenting Mr. Cary on his 
work, stated that the latter’s remarks were so valuable 
that he thought they ought to be preserved and go to 
the members of the association, through the medium 
of the trade press or in pamphlet form. 


Report of Special Price Lists’ Committee. 

A very important subject coming before the meet- 
ing was the report of the special price lists’ committee. 
The Pacifie coast lumber manufacturers have been occa- 
sioned considerable trouble because their products have 
been sold on two or three different basis lists. A feel- 
ing has gradually crystalized favoring a list that would 
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dent Bloedel stated that he did not like to put the 
motion in that manner and rather considered it a mat- 
ter of negotiation at the present time, the motion was 
amended by striking out the threat of this association 
to withdraw from the National body. 

A letter from W. D. Plue, of the Columbia River 
Door Company, Rainier, Ore., who was chairman of a 
special committee for publishing a molding book, car- 
ried the recommendation of a book the committee had 
decided on, as containing only patterns that members 
of the association wished to manufacture and eliminat- 
ing many others that they did not want to be called 
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take the place of all the others and it would be uni- 
versully used. A committee was appointed to take up 
thi. matter at the last meeting of the association in 
Tacoma. 

s. L. Johnson, chairman of the joint committee which 


me! with a committee of wholesalers, stated that the 
eonmittee recommended the publication of a list which 
would probably be known as the universal price list No. 


9 snd which contained the good points of former lists 
with a few minor changes included and would have a 
basis practically the same as the universal list now in 
use by many manufacturers and wholesalers. The com- 
miliee was of the opinion that if this list were adopted 
by the association it would be used by all manufacturers 
and wholesalers as well. It was suggested that a com- 
mittee composed of two Washington manufacturers, 
two Oregon manufacturers and one wholesaler be em- 
powered to go ahead and publish the final draft of the 
list. 

J. H. Burnside, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 


Company, Tacoma, moved the adoption of the report 
of the committee. This motion was amended to read 
that the name of the list should be the west coast list 
and the amended motion prevailed. 

O. P. M. Goss, engineer for the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Association of 
Pacific Coast Cresoting Companies, called attention to 
the fact that there was considerable paving to be done 
in the city of Astoria, Ore., and that the lumber manu- 
facturers should codperate with the creosoting com- 
panies in bringing before the people of Astoria the 
advisability of using wood block paving. 

H. E. Horrocks, manager of the Pacific Creosoting 
Company, this city, spoke of the work of the creosoting 
companies in promoting wood block paving and of the 
many difficulties with which they met. He told what the 
creosoting people were doing to promote the use of 
wood block paving and asked for support from the 
lumbermen and, to a certain extent, financial aid in 
promoting the use of wood in this manner. 


E. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, Seattle, 
offered a resolution addressed to the officials of Astoria, 
pointing out to them, in their paving work that is to 
be done, the advantages of wood blocks and asking 
them to support this material as being one of Astoria’s 
home products. 

J. J. Jennelle, jr., manager of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency at Centralia told of: receiving a wire 
from the agency’s Chicago representative stating that 
the Burlington: had placed an order of 17,000 cars for 
its line, specifying yellow pine to be used in the manu- 
facture of the cars with the exception of a small 
amount of siding for box cars. After some discussion 
of this subject the secretury was instructed to wire the 
presidents of the Great Northern and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroads asking them to recon- 
sider these specifications—the wires to be foliowed by 
a letter going more into detail on the subject. 

The meeting which had lasted for three hours ad- 
journed at 5 o’clock. 





PACIFIC LUMBER INSPECTION BUREAU HOLDS ANNUAL. 


Waterborne Shipments for 1914 Less Than Those for Previous Year—Increase in Volume of Rail Business Expected the 
Coming Year—Differences in Grading Methods Discussed and Suggestions Made for Obviating Them. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 27.—The annual meeting of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau was held in the 
offices of the bureau in the White Building, this city, 
yesterday. The only matters of business that came be- 
fore the meeting were the president’s report and the 
report of the secretary for the last year and the election 
of trustees. The officers of the bureau will be elected 
later by the board of trustees. There were only two 
changes in the board, namely: E. J. Palmer was elected 
to succeed the late R. H. Alexander, and C. L. Lewis 
to sueceed B. H. Lewis. The board of trustees is com- 
posed of: 

i. G. Ames, Puget Mill Company, Seattle ; E. J. Palmer, Vic- 
toria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Chemainus, B. C.; 
A. Brix, Brix Logging Company, Portland, Ore.; O. M. Clark, 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton, Ore.; E. G. Griggs, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma ; Charles E. Hill, 
Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma ; C. L. Lewis, Raymond Lumber 
Company, Raymond, Wash.; R. F. Lytle, ee Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Hoquiam; W. B. Mack, S. E. Slade Lumber 
Company, Aberdeen, Wash.; A. L. Paine, National Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, Hoquiam, Wash. ; J. Patterson, Aber- 
deen, Wash. ; F. H. Ransom, Eastern & Western Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.; A. A. Scott, Crown Lumber Company, 
Muckilteo, Wash.; R. 8. Shaw, Hammond Lumber Company, 
Astoria, Ore.; F. J. Wood, E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 


Bellingham, 
v— Report of President. 


President E. G. Ames, of the bureau, made a charac- 
teristic report, short and to the point. He said 1914 
has proved to be most unsatisfactory from a business 
standpoint, especially as regards to the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest. Waterborne shipments in 
1914 were 241,000,000 feet less than those for 1913, and, 
while no reliable statisties had been completed covering 
rail shipments, he was of the opinion that the decrease 
in rail shipments was much greater and that in all prob- 
ability there was 25 percent less lumber manufactured 
and sold in Oregon, Washington and British Columbia 
in 1914 than in the previous year. 

This deerease naturally affected the business of the 
inspection bureau, which operated at a slight loss. The 
president thought the outlook for 1915 not especially 
encouraging. On January 21, 1915, he said, of 139 
mills engaged in eargo trade, sixty-two were closed, 
thirty-three were running at reduced time and only 
forty-four were being operated on a 10-hour basis, and 
he thought the total output for 1915 will be less than 
the 1914 output. 

While the bureau for years confined its operations 
to inspection of lumber for shipment by water for which 
purpose it was organized, within the last two years 
it has branched out into the inspection of lumber and 
furnishing certificates for rail shipments which last 
year totaled 33,000,000 fept. Indications are that there 
will be a further increase in volume of this class of 
business in the future, one large buyer of railroad mate- 
rial having recently expressed the intention of placing 
its future orders subject to inspection in this bureau. 

President Ames directed attention to the fact that of 
the cargo business inspected, 24,000,000 feet of lumber 
was for shipment from Pacific to Atlantic coast ports 
via the Panama Canal. This he though was due to 
the low price of lumber products that has prevailed 
on the Pacific coast for the last year. While the 
bureau almost certainly faces a reduced income for 1915, 
the president thought that every effort should be made 
to hold operations up to the highest efficiency even though 
conducted at a loss. He urged that the bureau inspec- 
ion certificates be provided for in all contracts between 
the manufacturer and the jobber, the retailer, the buyer 
and his client, the foreign importer, for their mutual pro- 
tection. 

Referring to the recent death of one of the trustees 
of the bureau, President Ames said: 

For the second time since the Bureau has been in business, 
an active member of our board of trustees has been taken from 
us by death. A month ago Richard H. Alexander, who repre- 
sented the British Columbia district on our board attended 
the monthly meeting in Tacoma, and participated with us in 
our deliberations, apparently in his usual health. Little did 
We think that the next day we would be informed that he had 
Passed on, e had been a trustee of the bureau since its 
organization, had given it the benefit of his time, his mind, 
and a lifelong experience, and he was largely responsible for 
its suecess, and for its policy and high standing in the business 


world. We will miss him. At this meeting today his vacant 
chair must be filled by the election of a siiccessor. 


The president closed his report with an expression 











of thanks to the trustees for the time and care given to 
the consideration of the complicated questions con- 
stantly growing out of the business and to the secretary, 
supervisors and all other employees for the interest and 
industry manifested in their duties and for their loyal 
cooperation. 

Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Fred W. Alexander made a detailed report 
of the work of the bureau during the last year. He 
said that during the year 11,782 certificates of inspec- 
tion were issued covering inspection on a total amount 
of waterborne and rail shipments of 1,300,301,169 feet 
b. m. of lumber, lath and pickets, this amount repre- 
senting a loss during 1914 in inspected shipments of 
139,398,439 feet. There was a loss on waterborne ship- 
ments of 140,746,706 feet and on local shipments of 
1,518,097 feet, but an increase in rail shipments in- 
spected of 2,866,364, making the net loss as above given. 
The secretary said: 

The amount inspected during 1914 is divided as follows, 


together with a comparative statement showing gain and loss 
over the amount inspected during 1913: 


1914 1913 Gain 
Feet B. M. Feet B. M. Feet B.M. 
POTONRG 6a cvcwsencs 486,964,160 527,358,085 *40,393,925 
California ......0.. 687,774,072 808,201,912 *120,427,840 


Domestic ports..... 92,302,519 72,227,460 


1,267,040,751 1,407,787,457 
33,260,418 30,394,054 


20,075,059 


*140,746,706 
2,866,364 





Rail A ale Care)... 








RMON Sicccacnacswe, © Dameagees 1,518,097 *1,518,097 
WORD 6s ivineka ces 1,300,301,169 1,439,699,608 *159,398,439 
* Loss. 


The following is a comparison of the total amount of water- 
borne shipments, with the amount inspected : 





Shipped Inspected Not Inspected 

1914 1914 1914 
Feet B. M. Feet B. M. Feet B.M. 
Foreign - 508,606,327 486,964,160 1,642,167 
California -1,074,535,466 687,774,072 386,761,394 
Domestic ports...... 110,479,399 92,302,519 18,176,880 





1,693,621,192 1,267,040,751 426,580,441 

A large gain is to be noted in the inspection of foreign 
shipments. The uninspected foreign shipments in 1913 were 
12 percent of the total amount shipped; whilst in 1914 the 
amount uninspected is only 4% percent, a gain of 7144 percent 
being made. On the total amount shipped and inspected a 
gain of 24% percent was made over 1913—the percentages being 
27% percent for 1913 and 25 percent for 1914. 

The uninspected foreign shipments are largely made up of 
shipments of creosoted ties to India on which inspection was 
not required. 

During the year the bureau issued certificates on 1,374 cars 
of rail shipments, covering 33,260,418 feet. This class of 
shipment shows an increase of 3,866,364 feet over 1913. The 
increase would have been greater but was curtailed owing to 
the shutting down of mills who were availing themselves of 
the services of the bureau. 


The secretary then discussed at some length the dif- 
ferénces between Minneapolis grades and those of the 
west coast, the chief supervisor of the bureau having 
visited Minneapolis in connection with an exhibit made 
by the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
at the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association’s annual 
meeting. While there he investigated several complaints 
on shipments as a result of which he advised that in 
grading silo stock the graders make a careful examina- 
tion to determine whether each piece is suitable and 
salable, full length, as a silo stave and suggested that if 
in the opinion of the grader a piece is not suitable as 
a certain grade of stave, that it be put to one side and 
either reduced in grade according to the way the defects 
are determined or as trimmed stuff where stock has been 
damaged. In this connection the secretary said: 

The most serious difference between the Minneapolis graders 
and those on the coast:is on the question of season checks. 
The Minneapolis graders contend that if a piece shows season 
checks on both oe if small, they are bound to extend 


through the piece. his we know rarely happens, especially 
in two-inch stock. In arguing over natural defects, one of 
the graders contended that they should,be placed at different 
intervals in a piece; for example, allowing three small pitch 
pockets to twelve lineal feet. is would allow nine pockets 
in a Loris yoeayy iece. This particular grader’s opinion 
was that if some of the pockets were closer together with 
correspondingly less in sections of the balance of the piece 
such a piece was below grade, although there would only be 
nine pockets in the piece. Several graders were found who 
had never seen a copy of our grading rules for Douglas fir, 
but were grading coast lumber. It is not to be wondered at 
that serious differences will arise. 


Bureau of Grades. 


Discussing the work of the bureau of grades, the sec- 
retary said that during 1914 926 visits were made, a 


falling off of 155 visits occasioned by the closing down 
of mills. That the percentage of ‘‘on grade’’ material 
has risen since the bureau took charge of the work in 
1912, he evidenced by the following table: 





Below Above 

On Grade. Grade. Grade. 

WOES (6. MOMS). snc cccceses 96.320% 2.741% 0.939% 
1913 . 96.457% 2.693% 0.850% 
1914 97.258 % 2.054% 0.688 % 


The report of complaints and investigations in part 
was as follows: 
Export Shipments. 


There were shipped under inspection export 486,964,160 feet. 
Nine complaints were received, divided as follows: 





Feet 
West Coast, South America...............00- 5 4,142,716 
MUN. C000 ete canra eed edoneestweceawonees 3 1,322,225 
WG RCI icc. Sacled sa ated Seba aee ee Maes axe 1,209,049 
9 6,673,990 


The west coast of South America received under inspection 
78,469,008 feet. The five shipments on which complaint was 
made amounted to 4,142,716 feet or 5% percent of the amount 
shipped under inspection. 

Australia received under inspection 190,751,821 feet. Three 
complaints were received on cargoes amounting to 1,322,225 
feet—less than 1 percent. 

There was shipped under inspection to South Africa 12,563,- 
351 feet. One complaint was received on a cargo amounting 
to 1,209,049 feet: poor manufacture being claimed. This 
shipment was made from two mills and the supervisor and 
inspectors report that the claim could not be based on scant 
sawing as their chief difficulty with the shipment was owing 
to one of the mills manufacturing their lumber oversize, 


California Shipments. 


There was shipped under inspection to California 687,774,- 
072 feet. During 1914 163 complaints were investigated cov- 
ering shipments of 1,850,759 feet. This amount was rein- 
spected and 285,411 feet found under grade—95,393 feet thin 
and narrow and 108,726 feet split and broken from rough 
handling. 









San Francisco District. 

Total Amt. 
Shipped Amount Found 
Under Complaints Shownon  Rein- Under 
Inspection, Investi- Certificates spected, Grade, 

Feet. gated. Feet. Feet. Feet 
, eer 342,396,416 47 6,377,262 497,028 *174,004 
SOE Gece 359,556,035 27 3,038,064 532,070 75,694 
Ut ree 332,847,273 40 5,546,422 724,538 157,77: 
BPRS occee 298,062,371 17 2,819,129 434,300 46,333 
*34,257 feet split and broken from rough handling not 
included. 
San Pedro Bay and Vicinity and San Diego. 

Total Amt. 
Shipped Amount Found 
Under Complaints Shownon  Rein- Under 
Inspection, Investi- Certificates spected, Grade, 

Feet. gated. Feet. Feet. Feet. 

2) eee 345,377,656 116 11,769,024 1,353,731 * 206,800 
1913 .....448,645,877 123 17,500,110 939,500 279,982 
1912 .....507,105,607 83 16,746,218 552,755 150,846 
1911 - -839,998,371 107 17,159,200 995,720 233,891 


* 74,469 split and broken from rough handling not included. 

The large amount found under grade, in any one shipment, 
was 22,743 feet in a shipment of 124,842 feet No. 2 clear and 
better flooring strips. The amount under grade being made 
up of 12,587 feet No. 3 clear, 6,975 feet thin, 1,785 feet b. g. 
and 1,396 feet colored sap. 

The smallest amount found under grade was in a shipment 
of 167,501 No. 2 clear and better, 52 feet No. 1 common being 
found when reinspection was made. 

The largest amount of damaged lumber, caused by rough 
handling, was found in a shipment of 170,630 feet No. 2 clear 
and better—27,060 feet being split and broken. 

A number of complaints investigated are found trivial. Out 
of eleven reinspections the amounts found under grade, in nine 
of them, range from 52 feet to 875 feet. 

We also investigated one complaint, on narrow lumber, 
which we found to be based on measurement after kiln drying 
in California. 


The secretary reported that during the year seventeen 
applications were accepted, eight memberships were can- 
celed, leaving a membership list of 135 mills made up 
as follows: British Columbia, 19; Puget Sound, 46; 
Grays Harbor, 19; Willapa Harbor, 12; Columbia River, 
34; Coos Bay, 5. 

The secretary closed his report with an expression of 
thanks to the members for their codperation and sup- 
port, commended to their notice the supervisors and in- 
spectors for their faithful performance of duty and said: 

Iam pe certain that all firms connected with the lumber 
trade will agree that the bureau is performing its work impar- 
tially when they take into consideration that out of a total 
of 1,267,040,751 feet of waterborne shipments inspected, com- 
plaints were received on only 8,524,749 feet and the claims 
on a large portion of this amount found not justified. 

As there was no further important business to come 
up before the meeting, following the adoption of the 
secretary’s report the meeting adjourned. 
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382,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 


For Sale. 


AMOUNT AND SPECIES—Unit I, 85,000,000 feet B. M., 
more or less, of western yellow pine, sugar pine, lodge- 
pole pine and western white pine timber, approximately 
96 per cent western yellow pine. 

Unit 11, 297,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, of same 
species, approximately 97 per cent western yellow pine. 

On both units there is an unestimated amount of other 
species, the removal of which is optional with the pur- 
chaser. 

LOCATION—Unit I—Within the Crater National Forest, 
Oregon, in Twp. 35 S., R. 6 E., and Twp. 36 S., Rs. 5 and 
6 E., W. M., on Four Mile, Lost and Woods creeks. 

Unit Il—Within the Paulina National Forest, Oregon, 
in Twps. 28, 29 and 80 S., R. 6% E., and Twp. 30 S., 
R. 7 E., W. M., on Bear Creek watershed. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates considered for Unit I, 
$3.00 per M. for western yellow pine, sugar pine, lodge- 
pole pine and western white pine, and $0.50 per M. for 
other species. 

Unit II, $3.25 per M. for western yellow pine, sugar 
pine, lodgepole pine and western white pine, and $0.50 
per M. for other species. 

Rates to be readjusted on January 1, 1920, and every 
three years thereafter. 


DEPOSIT—With bid on Unit I, $5,000; on Unit II, $20,000, 
to apply on purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 
if bid is rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as forfeit 
if the contract and bond are not executed within the re- 
quired time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will be received on 
either or both units by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including April 10, 1915. The time 
for receiving bids on either unit may be extended sixty 
days upon the request of responsible parties desiring addi- 
tional time for the examination of the timber, or for other 
reasons in the discretion of the Forester. 





The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information concerning the 
character of the. timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Supervisor, Medford, 
Oregon. 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 











FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 
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Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. i 


Timber 


Estimates 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, 








Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 
GARDINER & HOWE, 
Engineers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dept. Mgr. 
Porter Bldg. 





NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS IN ROUSING ANNUAL. 


— 





Attendance Sets a Record—Three Sessions Addressed on Live Topics - Organization Found 
Prosperous—Banquet Notable for Enjoyment. 





Farco, N. D., Feb. 25.—With an attendance 40 per- 
cent greater than any previous year the North Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association closed its eighth annual 
convention here tonight with a banquet at the Waldorf 
Hotel tendered the delegates by the traveling salesmen. 
It was also the best and most beneficial meeting in the 
history of the association. 

The opening session was called to order at 2 o’clock 
Wednesday afternoon in the Commercial Club rooms. 
The visitors were weleomed to the city by Mayor Emery 
and his weleoming words were responded to on behalf of 
the association by President F. C. Potter of Coopers- 
town. The minutes of last year’s meeting were read and 
approved. J. H. Chubb, of Minneapolis, addressed the 
convention on the subject, ‘‘The Early History and 
Manufacture of Portland Cement.’’ At the conclusion 
of this talk a diseussion followed during which Mr. 
Chubb answered many questions put to him. 

President Potter then announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 

Resolutions—H. B. Murphy, of Edgeley; C. E. 
Voltaire; J. I’. Samels, of Martin. 

Nominations—O. H. Phillips, of Latimore: 
Schultz, of Beach: W. C. Goddard, of Grace City. 

President Potter then delivered his annual address in 
part as follows: 


Allen, of 


William ©, 


I do not think that any dealer’in these days of strenuous 
competition can spend a little money and a few days’ tine 
to better advantage than by attending the association meet- 
ings. If we do nothing more than to meet and get acquainted 
with our fellow dealer in the spirit of friendliness usually 
manifest at conventions I believe we will be well repaid for 
I know that competitors whom I thought to be rascals of the 


worst kind turned out to Le real good fellows after I had 
become acguainted with them. I trust, however, that you 
will also find much valuable information in the program 


which has been arranged for you. 
Our friends in the catalog and mail order game, both east and 
west, are still with us and like our English sparrow grow more 





N. P. REED, OF BEACH, N. D.; 
President North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


noisy and industrious as spring approaches, heralding their 
wonderful bargains, which in some instances are junk that 
the average customer would not take out of a retail yard at 
any price. Judging from reports from most of the dealers, 
these fellows do not succced in selling a great amount of 
material throughout this territory, but do get in with an occa- 
sional car. We have with us several dealers who have been 
very successful in combating this class of competition and 
those of us who are less fortunate will no doubt find them 
very glad to furnish much valuable information in this con- 
nection. 

Our legislature is now in the midst of its biennial talk- 
fest and if there is anything that has not been done in the 
past in the way of making a joke out of our mechanic's lien 
law it has no doubt been discovered by this time and will 
undoubtedly be attended to at this session. 

In closing I wish to say that it gives me great pleasure to 
see the increase in attendance each year, for I remembet 
attending one of the North Dakota conventions a few years 
ago when | believe the attendance was six dealers and sixteen 
salesmen. The increase in attendance this year over last is 
about 40 percent. 

I would also call your attention to the fact that to your secre- 
tary belongs, in a great measure, the thanks of this association 
for its success, for while some of us neglect our duties he is 
on the job all the time. 

W. B. Clarkson, of Owatonna, Minn., gave a short talk 
on ‘‘The Proper Ventilation of Barns’’ which concluded 
the session. 

The visiting lumbermen were the guests of the local 
committee at a theater party at the Grand Theater in 
the evening after which they enjoyed a smoker at the 
Builders and Traders’ Exchange which was an occasion 
of rare good fellowship. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS. 


The first number on Thursday morning’s program was 
an address by J. P. Hardy, secretary of the Fargo Com- 
mercial Club, on ‘‘The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States.’? Mr. Hardy recently returned from 
Washington, D. C., where he attended a meeting of the 
national chamber of commerce, and spoke entertainingly 
and instructively of the work done by that body. 

The remainder of the morning was taken up with 
business matters. The reports of Secretary H. T. Alsop 
and Treasurer W. C. Goddard were made, showing that 





the association had done a large amount of work the 
last year, greatly increased its membership and ji jn 
splendid condition. The report of the treasurer sho eq 
that there is $721.39 in the association’s strong box 

House bill 449, now before the North Dakota | vis 
lature, came in for discussion. This bill applies to the 
taxing of corporations and is being condemned gener |ly 
over the State on account of some of its provisions w) ich 
make it necessary for corporations to reveal their t) ide 
secrets by making their annual statements under th 
and then having to prove these statements by their bo ks, 
The association went on record as opposed to the 
measure, 

The by-laws were changed to admit to members\jip 
any retail lumber yard in the State whether owned wi? ‘iin 
or without the State. 

The association has been making an effort the ‘ast 
year to get an extension of the time before demurrage 
on cars becomes effective and the question was considered 
by the meeting with the result that the matter will likely 
be taken to the Interstate Commerce Commission. , 

The closing business session was held Thursday after- 
noon. It opened with an address by Frank B. Stoekd:le, 
of Chicago, on ‘‘The Cost of Doing Business’’ which 
was of a most interesting and educational character. 

The decision as to time and place for the next annual 
meeting was left to the executive committee to be «an- 
nounced later. Minot and Fargo both extended invita- 
tions. 

Election of Officers. 


The committee on nominations reported the following 
officers, who were elected: 

President—N. P. Reed, Beach. 

Vice president—J. P. Samuels, Martin. 

Secretary—L. T. Alsop, Fargo (reélected). 

Treasurer—W. C, Goddard, Grace City (reélected). 

Executive committee—F. C, Totter, Cooperstown ; 
Putnam, Carrington; E. J. Raymond, Dawson. 

Committee on arbitration—KEdward Hanson, Hope; C. A 
Finch, LaMoure; Samuel Lee, Northwood. 

Committee on laws—F. N. Patterson, 
Cullen, Fargo; John S. Johnson, Christine. 

Committee on resolutions—-Otto Neumann, Valley City; F 
A, Christianson, Grace City; E. W. Hyde, Almont. 


<A 


Carrington; D. ©, 


The newly elected president, N. P. Reed, being called 
upon, addressed the convention briefly, thanking the 
members for the honor bestowed on him and promising 
his best efforts for a suecessful administration. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, This association has been entertained by the cits 
of Fargo, its Commercial Club and Builders’ and Traders 
Exchange, resulting in the most profitable and largest co 
vention held thus far; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended 
to then: for their efforts in making this session a success. 


Resolved, That a unanimous vote of thanks be tendered the 
following gentlemen, who by the addresses delivered at our 
convention made it both instructive and entertaining; J. H. 
Chubb, H. F. Emery, J. P. Hardy, Frank B. Stockdale. 

Resolved, That we regret the absence of S, E. Kepler, of 
Dawson, which is occasioned by illness, and trust that he 
will have a speedy recovery, 

Resolved, That a special vote of thanks be tendered to John 
S. Johnson, chairman of the committee on laws, for his efforts 
to effect changes in the lien laws; also a vote of thanks to 
the officers for the efficient work done by them during the last 
year; be it further 

Resolved, That a unanimous vote be tendered the traveling 
salesmen for the interest taken in the convention, to make it 
a success, and for the 1oyai entertainment and banquet fur 
nished by them. 


This coneluded the business of the convention. 
THE BANQUET. 


The concluding banquet at the Waldorf Hotel was a 
swell affair. The feast was tendered the dealers by the 
traveling salesmen, in accordance with their annual cus- 
tom, and proved the most enjoyable in the organization’s 
history. With their proverbial liberality the salesmen 
gave the Waldorf management carte blanche and the 
latter fairly outdid themselves. Over 175 covers were 
laid and the tables presented a most attractive appear- 
ance. 

There was no set post-prandial program but the com- 
pany lost no time in arranging one and it proved so 
entertaining that it lasted until well after midnight. 
Perey L. E. Godwin, of Fargo, acted as toastmaster and 
made good selections in his speakers. He called on and 
secured appropriate and witty responses from Mayor 
Emery, J. P. Hardy, F. C. Potter, retiring president of 
the association and his newly elected successor, N. P. 
Reed, and others. An improvised quartet gave harmoni- 
ous selections and an interesting feature of the latter 
part of the program was an exhibition of the manly art 
of self defense by two of the dealers who proved them- 
selves adepts. 

The verdict was unanimous that this was not only the 
largest but the best and in every way the most successful 
convention the Flickertail lumbermen ever held. 





FOREST SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS. 


About $400,000 was spent by the Forest Service dur- 
ing last year for permanent improvements on the na- 
tional forests to make them accessible and to insure 
their protection from fire. These improvements in 
elude 270 miles of new road, 2,153 miles of trail, 
3,063 miles of telephone lines, 775 miles of fire line, 
and 106 lookout structures, besides bridges, corrals, 
fences and cabins. In addition, 642 miles of road 
were built for the public by the use of 10 percent 
of the national forest receipts as authorized by Con- 
gress. 
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NOTES OF NUMEROUS ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. 





West Virginians Planning Interesting Meeting—Michigan Manufacturers Discuss Compen- 
sation Laws—Canadians Indefinitely Postpone Annual. 





Supply 


M 1, 10, 11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
: Parkersburg, W. 


ealers’ Association, Chancellor - Hotel, 
.. Annual meeting. 

M 25—North Carolina Pine Association, 

: nnual meeting. 

Ay 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 
nnual meeting. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Ju 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
go, lll. Annual meeting. 
O r 20—American Forestry Association, Pan:ima-Pacific 


iternational San 


eeting. 


Exposition, Francisco, Cal. Special 


_— errr 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE ANNUAL. 
‘orFOLK, VA., March 1—The annual meeting of the 


No. th Carolina Pine Association will be held at the 
\lo ticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va., on Thursday, March 
25. It has been decided to make this a one-day ses- 
S The details of the meeting have not yet been ar- 
ranged, but no doubt an interesting program will be 


prenared by Secretary Roper. 





WEST VIRGINIANS TO MEET. 
|"ARKERSBURG, VA., March 1.—Arrangements are being 
completed for the second annual convention of the West 


Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, formed a year ago, to be held at Parkersburg March 
10 and 11. Committees have been named who will have 


rge of the various features of the meeting. An 
ilent program has been arranged in anticipation of 
a large attendance of lumbermen from over the State. 

Che convention will include several business sessions 
at the Chancellor Hotel, a banquet Wednesday night, 
March 10, and addresses by many prominent lumbermen 
from out of the State. Theater parties on the evening 
of March 11 will be the closing feature of the con- 
vention. The address of weleome will be delivered by 
Mayor Murdoch. 

The following committees have been named: 

Reception—E,. L. Davidson, chairman; G,. L. Dudley, John 
J. Shore, J. Timms Dowd, W. H. Evans, T. R. Cowell, J. W. 
Romine, Charles E. Lane, George P. Morgan, George A. Ecker, 
James G. Morris, C. H. Holden and H. Wilkie Taylor. | 

Entertainment—J. W. Romine, chairman; E. L. Davidson, 
Charles E. Lane, G. L. Dudley, John J. Shore, George P. Mor- 
van and T. R. Cowell. 3 

Registration—J. Timms Dowd, chairman; George P. Mor- 
ean and H. Wilkie Taylor. : a 

\utomobile committee—Charles E. Lane, chairman; J. W. 
Romine and G. L, Dudley. 


W. E. Minter, of Kenova, is president of the associa- 
tion and E. J. Dickerson, of the Carolina Pine Lumber 
Company, Huntington, is the secretary. It is probable 
that some definite policy looking to overcoming unfavor- 
able conditions created by the European war will be dis- 
cussed and adopted. 





MEETING OF MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS. » 


DetTroIT, Micu., March 2.—The twelfth annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which many of Michigan’s largest lumber manufacturers 
ure members, was held in this city last week. Both 
from the viewpoint of attendance and interest it was 
the best convention yet held. Approximately 300 manu- 
facturers were present. The Michigan Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Mutual Insurance Company and the Michigan 
Employers’ Compensation Conference, which have inter- 
locking memberships with the Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, held their annual meetings at the same time. New 
officers elected by the Manufacturers’ association were: 

President—S. T. Crapo, Detroit, president Huron Portland 
Cement Company. ; F 

First vice president—-W. T. Culver, Ludington, vice presi- 
dent Stearns Salt & Lumber Company. 

Second vice president—F, A. Allen, 
treasurer Buick Motor Company, Flint. : : 

Treasurer—M. J. Murphy, president Murphy Chair Com- 
pany, Detroit. : 

Secretary—J. G. Hoffman, Detroit. 

Counsel—Hal H. Smith, Detroit. ; Ss 

Directors—H. D. MacKinnon, Bay City; F. E. Parker, Bay 
City; H. A. Fee, Adrian; John D. Green, Detroit; C. B. 
Hayes, Jackson; Sidney C. McLouth, Marine City ; aoe BO. 
Sanders, Detroit ; S. N. Bickerson, Kalamazoo; F, W. Hutch- 
ings, Detroit; H. C. Cornelius, Grand Rapids; A. W. Filstrup, 
Renton Harbor: the president, vice president and treasurer. 


assistant secretary- 


The convention opened Thursday morning and imme- 
diately following the call to order and the annual ad- 
dress of President 8. T. Crapo, Boyd Fisher, vice presi- 
dent of the executive club, Detroit Board of Commerce, 
addressed the meeting on ‘‘The Employer and the Profit 
Sharing Plan.’? An address on ‘‘Our Foreign Born 
Citizens,’? by Dr. George W. Tupper, of Boston, was 
next. A discussion in which the profit sharing plan 
of the Ford Motor Company received much favorable 
comment was held. The election of officers closed the 
session. . 

At the afternoon sessions P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, presi- 
dent of H. Brewer & Co and vice president of the Michi- 
gan Workmen’s Compensation Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, was the presiding officer. J. M. Eaton, of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, spoke on ‘‘Employees’ 
Benefit Associations and Safety Organizations and Their 
Relations to the Employers’ Profits.’’ Charles H. Gif- 
ford, president of the insurance company, followed with 
an address on ‘‘Mutual Insurance Under the Compensa- 
tion Act.’? ‘Proposed Amendments to the Compensa- 
tion Act’? were reviewed by Francis D. Compau, secre- 
tary of the Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

The unanimous sentiment of the convention and the 
two allied meetings was that Michigan’s liability and 
workmen’s compensation act be allowed to rest practi- 


cally as it is. A few minor changes were agreed upon 
but they do not have a direct bearing on the law and 
would not change the working of it. 

The social event of the convention was a banquet at 
the new Hotel Statler Thursday evening. About 250 
persons were present, some of the members having left 
town directly after the business of the convention was 
completed. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL INDEFI- 
NITELY POSTPONED. 


Orrawa, ONT., March 1.—The annual meeting of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, which is usually 
held on the second Tuesday in February, has this year 
been postponed indefinitely. War conditions, which 
have unsettled trade to a great degree, are the cause. 

The association has completed plans for the presenta- 
tion of its case in opposition to the application of 
Canadian railways to increase lumber rates in eastern 
Canada. The case opened before the Railway Com- 
mission this week. ; 





OPPOSES INCREASED TAXATION OF TIMBER- 
LANDS. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 2.—A. L. Osborn, of this 
city, representing the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, appeared last week before 
the taxation committee of the Wisconsin legislative 
assembly in Madison and made charges of the exist- 
ence on some sections in the northern part of the State, 
notably in Ashland and Iron counties, of a ‘‘plunder- 
bund.’’ He opposed a resolution that would give the 
locality a larger control of the subject of taxation and 
permit it to exempt improvements from taxation and 
place the entire burden on the land. Said Mr. Osborn: 

The poor settler up north, for whom tears have been shed, 
needs no such help. This measure will give him the last 
opportunity to tax the nonresident holder of timber in the 
county out of existence, Al] that some of these counties and 
towns do now is to assess heavy taxes against the lumber 
companies and then draw town orders, spending the money 
recklessly. . 

Mr. Osborn claimed that it was impossible to stop 
this method of graft. He declared that the land of the 
settler of the North was assessed at about 25 percent 
of its value, the cut-over lands at about 200 percent 
of their value and the timberlands at about 125 per- 
cent of their value. He said that the records showed 
that land of a settler, assessed at $250, sold for $1,100. 
He denied that the lumber companies controlled the 
town politics of that section of the State but admitted 
that it was possible that in some cases competing lum- 
ber companies had sided with the settler and went out 
to overtax their competitor. 





FOREST PRODUCTS FEDERATION SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE REFORT. 


The report of the special committee on organization 
presented at the meeting of the Forest Products Fed- 
eration and formally adopted was given out this week 
by E. A. Sterling, secretary of the federation. The 
text of the report which discusses the plan for per- 
manent organization as presented on the first page 
of last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
as follows: 


Your special committee appointed to consider report of the 

executive committee of the Forest Products Federation on 
“Plan for Permanent Organization,” after careful considera- 
tion, begs to report as follows: 
_ 1. That the plan for permanent organization as submitted 
is acceptable in its general provision, and that it is the 
most economical and efficient organization to meet the needs 
of a national propaganda to promote the use of wood. 

2. That for the better understanding of the plan the 
paragraph on “Organization” in the printed report is 
elaborated as follows: 

(a) That the new organization be a department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, known as the 
department of trade extension. 

(b) That this department be administered by an advisory 
committee, composed of one wholesaler, one retailer, one 
timberland owner, and two manufacturers. 

(c) That this advisory committee be given authority to 
act in all matters relating to the work of the proposed de- 
partment. 

(d) That this department have a separate executive head 
with the title of manager. 

(e) That the other officers consist of a construction engi- 
neer, who would compile engineering data regarding the use of 
wood as structural material, and appear before city councils 
and legislative and engineering bodies in support of the 
rightful use of wood: 

f a statistician, who would compile figures on fire losses, 
insurance rates and all other activities outlined under field 
work, and furnish figures for the use of the construction 
engineer and publicity representative : . 

Of a publicity expert on a consulting basis to aid in pre- 
paring and_ editing publicity matter, and in securing its 
proper: distribution : 

Of consulting engineers in various cities to act for the 
department in matters relating to its promotion work. 

8. That the last line in the second to last paragraph of 
the printed report be amended to read: “The organization 
is to be financed by the lumber interests and allied industries.” 


4. That the financial arrangements necessary to support 
the organization be delegated to the proposed advisory com- 
mittee, and that steps be taken to raise $200,000 a year for 
five years; the work to be started when a minimum of $50,000 
a year for five years is guaranteed. 


5. Your committee would strongly recommend the adop- 
tion of this general plan by the convention, and the imme- 
diate creation of the proposed advisory committee with power 
to act, and that the chairman of the present executive com- 
mittee of the Forest Products Federation be a member of 
this advisory committee. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controlandoperate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
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Deposits - - 30,000,000 
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Are Your Savings Earning 
6% 


If not they will by investing them in 


| KANSAS FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


The senior officers of this company have loaned over 


$20,000,000 


during the last twenty years, without loss of a cent of principal 
or interest for Banks, Insurance Companies, Trustees, Estates, 
Charitable Institutions, Endowment funds, and 


INDIVIDUAL INVESTORS 


Our Kansas Golden Mortgages offer an absolutely safe invest- 
ment for accumulated savings. Wise investors should write us 
at once for our booklet ‘Safety and Profit”. Mention the amount 





you have for investment and we will gladly submit applications. 


The Farm Mortgage Company 


Dept. “‘L’”’. 























Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in - 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 




















Topeka, Kansas. I 


MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTHERN CLUBS HOLD MEETINCS, 





Memphis Entertains Southern Pine Directors — New Organization Discusses Members)ip 
Campaign—lllinois Lumbermen in Seventeenth Annual. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, ‘TENN., March 1—The regular  semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
was held at the Hotel Gayoso Friday evening, February 
26. The change from noon Saturday to Friday evening 
was made out of courtesy to the directors of the 
Southern Pine Association, who were in session Friday 
and who were entertained that evening by the club. 
A delightful dinner was served. About twenty guests 
were present, including C. S. Keith, president, and J. 
E. Rhodes, secretary, of the Southern Pine Association, 
and M. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa Lumber Company, Boga- 
lusa, La., and John H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber Company, 
Houston, Tex., directors. Charles G. Kadel acted as 
toastmaster. 

President Keith gave a rather striking picture of 
present conditions in the lumber trade but could not 
hold out much hope for immediate improvement. He 
was quite enthusiastic, however, about developments 
following the ending of the war in Europe, predicting 
that the lumbermen would enjoy a period of unpar- 
alleled prosperity. 

Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Kirby both spoke briefly 
while Secretary Rhodes gave an interesting report of 
the recent meeting of the Forest Products Federation 
in Chicago. He warmly commended the work of the 
organization, and expressed the opinion that the fed- 
eration was on the right track and that it deserved 
the support of all lumbermen as well as the lumber 
associations. 

Aside from the election of three new members there 
was practically no business transacted. Those elected 
were: Horace F. Harwell, George C. Brown & Co., 
Proctor, Ark.; Thomas R. Winfield, president Cole 
Manufacturing Company, and Paul Rush, secretary and 
treasurer Riel-Kadel Lumber Company. 





DISCUSSES COMPENSATION ACT. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 2.—At the weekly meeting 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers Friday, 
February 26, the present workman’s compensation act 
of Ohio was discussed. H. L. Paddock, of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, was among the speakers. Upon 
statements made during the discussion would appear as 
if, by actual comparison, the State rates now in effect 
are much higher than the old board rates. The entire 
question of rates, under the present administration of 
the law, seems so indefinite that thorough investigation 
will probably be made of the whole subject. 





EASTERN BUYING REPORTED BRISKER. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 3.—A visitor at last week’s 
meeting, of the Louisville Hardwood Club was J. O. 
Stewart, of the Stewart Lumber Company, New York. 
Mr. Stewart made a talk outlining the trade situation 
in the metropolis. He said that business, which has 
been quiet, is very much better and that the outlook is 
for a brisk spring trade. Though new building is not 
going on at a great rate, owing to the unsatisfactory 
condition of transportation facilities, remodeling work 
is taking a good deal of lumber. The biggest demand, 
however, is from the store fixtures concerns. The United 
Cigar Stores, he reported, placed a million-dollar order 
for equipment recently. Some of the 5- and 10-cent 
store magnates have curtailed expansions because of the 
tie-up of much of their stock in Germany on account of 
the war. Bar fixtures are slow at present. 

Mr. Stewart said that the railroads in the East are 
buying more freely and that the general movement of 
hardwoods is better than it has been in that section for 
some time. 


~o 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF JACKSON. 

JACKSON, TENN., March 1.—The regular bi-weekly 
meeting of the recently organized Lumbermen’s Club 
of Jackson was held last Friday in the office of Fetter- 
man & Richardson, all of the members, numbering about 
thirty, being present with the exception of Secretary 
Richardson, who was prevented by illness from attend- 
ing. The membership of the club is made up of those 
engaged in the lumber or woodworking industries and 
at present represents the following firms. 





Wies & Lesh Manufacturing Company, Fetterman & Rich- 
ardson, Ashby Veneer & Lumber Company, Harlin-Morris 
Manufacturing Company, Tennessee Oak Flooring Company, 
3edna Young Lumber Company, Budde-Weis Manufacturing 
Company and Southern Seating & Cabinet Company. 

President C. F. Rhea brought up several questions of 
importance that were disposed of after discussion, J. L. 
Fetterman acting as secretary. 

An invitation was received from the Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association suggesting that the Lum- 
bermen’s Club affiliate with that organization and use 
its quarters. After some discussion the club decided to 
codperate with the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on all matters of mutual interest but to main- 
tain a separate organization and to occupy the quarters 
already secured in the Cantrell Building. A committee 
was appointed by President Rhea to secure the neces- 
sary furniture to equip the new quarters of the club 
in time for the next meeting, after which the club rooms 
will be open at all times to the members and their 
friends. 

Plans for increasing the membership were discussed. 
Tt is hoped to double the membership in a short time 


as there are a number of prospective members in aid \a- 
cent towns. One object of the Lumbermen’s Club is to 
advertise Jackson as a lumber and woodworking center 
its advantages for woodworking industries being ¢yj 
denced by the increasing number that have located hire 
in the last few years, 





LA SALLE COUNTY LUMBERMEN’S CLUE 


Ortawa, Iuu., Feb. 27.—The annual meeting and bi. 
quet of the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club wh 
were held in Ottawa Friday afternoon and evening, F.)- 
ruary 26, were attended by the leading dealers of *\ie 
Illinois Valley. The gathering was the most success! ul 
and enjoyable ever held by that organization since ‘ts 
organization seventeen years ago. The lumbermen talked 
shop, rubbed elbows, had an all-round good time and con 
cluded the event by a feast and frolic at the New Clifton 
Hotel. 

The meeting proved so successful that George 
Jones, of Chicago, secretary of the State association, 
was moved to declare that ‘‘this club is the model after 
which all other lumbermen’s clubs in Illinois pattern.’’ 

At the business session held in the afternoon officers 
were elected as follows: 

President—S. C. Cash, Granville. 

Vice president—W. A. Graves, Seneca. 

Secretary-treasurer—aA. C. Bradish, Ottawa. 

Directors—Charles A. Sanders, Ottawa; W. A. Stevens, [.1 
Salle; O. C. Marshall and Dana and Mark Anthony, Streat: 

Seventy members of the club and their friends gathered 
around the festive board at 6:30 o’clock and enjoyed 
one of Mine Host Harvey’s famous spreads. Musie was 
furnished during the dinner by Prof. Joseph Reardon’s 





A. C. BRADISH, OTTAWA, ILL. ; 
Reélected Secretary of the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club. 


six-piece orchestra, and songs were led by that same 
musical genius. Gorgeous caps were found at each plate 
and toy balloons were passed around to the banqueters, 
who took as much enjoyment as a bunch of kids batting 
them when they came their way. 

After the inner man had been fully satisfied and the 
last balloon had been ‘‘busted,’’ the set program of the 
evening was taken up with I. D. Vincent, of Ottawa, 
presiding as toastmaster. Professor Reardon provided 
some more numbers after which W. F. Stevens, of La 
Salle, a former president of the club, gave a very inter- 
esting heart to heart to talk. Mr. Stevens congratulated 
the club upon its past accomplishments and outlined some 
of the things which he hoped would be undertaken in the 
future. Mr. Stevens is one of the few remaining charter 
members of the club. 


Jason F. Richardson, jr., an architect of Ottawa, was 
the speaker of the evening. He discussed in a very able 
and interesting manner the subject ‘‘ Architect and Ma- 
terial Man.’’ The speaker told something of the good 
that follows codperation between the designers and sup- 
pliers of materials, and offered many timely suggestions. 

Mr. Richardson called attention to the various kinds 
of construction and the necessity of the material dealer 
keeping himself posted: on modern construction and the 
needs of the materials entering into the different kinds. 
He also spoke of the necessity of the dealer as well as 
the customer getting into closer touch with the archi- 
tects and learning what they mean by stock and articles 
specified. He urged lumbermen to encourage the cus- 
tomer in patronizing the reliable contractor rather than 
employ an irresponsible man whom the dealer is sup- 
posed to carry on his books until the one job is finished 
and paid for—and often for a much longer period. 

Mr. Richardson’s address was full of meat from start 
to finish and was well received by his auditors. 

Fred J. Cassidy, of Chicago, favored the audience with 
several songs and John C. Thompson, of Cherry, recited 
a most appropriate tribute to the American flag. 

8. C. Cash, of Granville,.the newly elected president 
took advantage of the occasion to thank the members in 
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4 few well chosen words for the honor conferred upon 
h il. 
eorge W. Jones, secretary of the State association, 
told of the benefits that members recgived in the State 
o:sanization and urged all present ‘‘to get into the band 

von.?? A short talk was also made by Charles A. 
Ss uders, of Ottawa. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF ST. LOUIS. 


. Lours, Mo., March 3.—The executive board of the 
|.anbermen’s Club of St. Louis held an important meet 

at the Annex Hotel, Tuesday noon, March 2, with a 
fii attendance. The club is planning a campaign of 
». at aetivity and importance to all the lumber fra- 
tevnity of St. Louis. 

\nother meeting will be held at the same place next 
‘{yosday, March 9, when certain’ committees will make 
their reports. 

mong other near events will be an important club 
necting and banquet. 


NASHVILLE CLUB NOMINATES OFFICERS. 

\ASHVILLE, TENN., March 2.—Provision in the con- 
stitution and by-laws for the election of two vice presi 
ts and the recommendation of only one ticket of 
oficers to be voted upon at the coming election was 
proposed at the regular weekty mecting of the Nash 
ville Lumbermen’s Club. President Henderson Baker 
presided at the meeting. 

‘he nominating committee appointed by President 
Baker, Which consisted of Hamilton Love, C. M. Mor- 
ford, W. M. Farris, jr., P. J. Loevenhart and S. K. 
Cowan, retired to consider candidates and shortly after 
reported the following ticket and the recommendations 
noted above: 

lresident 
Smith. 

First vice president—-W. M. 
wood Lumber Company. 

Sccond vice president—-Harold M. 
Hlicks & Greene Company. 

freasurer—Sam K. Cowan, of the Cowan-Johnson Com 
pany. . oo 4 

Secretary—Cecil Ewing, of the Southern Lumberman. 

Directors—C. M. Morford, Morford Lumber Company; P. 
J. Loevenhart, of Loevenhart & Co.: A. B. Ransom, of John 
B. Ransom & Co.; S. Lieberman, of Lieberman, Loveman & 
Oirien; Henderson Baker, of Baker, Jacobs & Co., the re- 
tiring president of the club. 

Upon a rather unusual motion of C. M. Morford, the 
secretary of the club was instructed to cast the entire 
vote of the club for the ticket as named at the coming 
election. 

Several members made enthusiastic speeches concern- 
ing the outlook for the ensuing year and expressions 
promising more centralization of energies toward a 
membership campaign were heard from many of the 
speakers, 

ihe Cowan-Johnson Company, a new concern operat 
ing in timber lands, was admitted to membership. 


Charles E. Hunt, of Hunt, Washington & 


Farris; jr., of Farris Hard- 


Greene, of Davidson, 









MONTHLY MEETING OF CINCINNATI CLUB. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Mareh 3.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
held its monthly meeting at the Hotel Gibson Monday 
evening, March 1. The attendance was larger than usual! 
due to the efforts of the members to have the club af 
filiate with the Chamber of Commerce where it can have 
quarters of its own and secure the benefit of the traftic 
department and of the other advantages afforded. W. C. 
Culkins, executive secretary, and Guy M. Freer, traffic 
manager, of the Chamber of Commerce, were on hand 
and made impressive arguments in an effort to secure 
the elub in a body. A committee was appointed to look 
ito the matter and report at the next meeting. 

Another matter taken up was that of importing Japan 
ese oak, which appears to have a chance of sooner or 
later obtaining a foothold in this country. The club 
as asked a number of other clubs to join it in making 
in effort to have sufficient duty imposed to keep down 
competition with American oak. 

President Schmidt appointed nominating committees 
to make up a regular and an independent ticket to be 
reported at the April meeting and to be elected at the 
innual meeting in May. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE QUARTERLY. 

PALTIMORE, Mp., Marth 1.—The quarterly meeting of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange which was held tonight 
at the Merehants’ Club brought out a larger attendance 
than usual at any of the gatherings except the annual 
session and was also productive of much more business 
than is generally disposed of. The regular order of the 
proceedings was preceded with an address by Robert E. 
Lee, secretary of Mayor Preston and head of the con- 
vention committee, the purpose of which is to bring 
the advantages of Baltimore to the attention of bodies 
which intend to hold conventions. 

Mr. Lee was followed by C. M. Rowe, of the Heller 
Industrial Film Company. This concern has a_ plan 
of advertising cities and industries by mean’s of moving 
pictures. He suggested that a striking display could 
be made of the lumber industry by picturing every proe- 
ess from the felling of the tree in the forest to the 
manufacture of the board for various purposes, and 
especially the operation of the big saw and_ planing 
mills. 

Then the regular order of business was taken up, 
Secretary L. H. Gwaltney reading the minutes of the 
last meeting, which were approved. The amendment 
to the bylaws regarding allowances to be made by the 
sellers on thin and short lumber, which had been intro- 
duced at the annual meeting in December and had gone 
over under the rules, was next considered. It was or- 
dered at the annual meeting that the president appoint 
a special committee to confer on the subject with the 
North Carolina Pine Association, but as Rufus K. Goode- 
now, the new presiding officer, had: in the rush of mat- 





ters claiming his notice, neglected to name the committee 
and there could consequently be no report on the subject, 
the latter, on motion, went over until the next quarterly 
meeting in June. 

Another amendment of the bylaws, which sought to 
repeal certain clauses of article 11 relative to the division 
of inspection fees, and substitution of a new clause, was 
adopted after discussion. 

An amendment to the bylaws offered at the annual 
meeting by H. Rowland Clapp, of the J. H. Thiemeyer 
Company and which went over under the rules of the 
quarterly meeting,: provided that at the next annual 
meeting four members of the managing committee be 
elected for one year, four for two years, and four for 
three years, with four to be elected annually thereafter, 
making the committee in effect continuous, was lost. 

The report of the treasurer for the last quarter was 
read by Mr. Gwaltney, who also holds this office, and 
it showed the exchange to be in good financial condi- 
tion. This ended the business of the evening, and those 
present then proceeded to the dining hall, where they 
enjoyed the customary appetizing luncheon. 





HAS MADE GRATIFYING PROGRESS. 


Northern Forest Protective Association Shows Increased 


Usefulness—Old Officers Again Elected. 


MarQUETTE, MicH., March 2.—With an attendance 
of seventy-five or more prominent Upper Peninsula tim- 
ber holders, representatives of all northern Michigan 
railways, as well as several railroad officials from lower 
Michigan, the Northern Forest Protective Association 
held its fourth annual meeting here today. The session 
was by far the most noteworthy that the association has 
held, and the number of corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals represented was unusually large. 

The activities of the association during 1914 were 
carried on more extensively than ever before, and the 
report of Thomas M. Wyman, of Munising, secretary- 
forester, showed that the association has made gratify- 
ing progress in the combating of forest fires. Said 
Secretary Wyman, in his report: 


Starting, as we did in 1911, with no previously gained 
experience in association work, facing conditions fraught 
with danger we cut out a fire line, figuratively speaking, 
from the Montreal River to DeTour and ran our laterals into 
every county of the upper peninsula. 

Today we have a membership of nearly 175 corporations, 
firms and individuals who realize the work we are doing 
because of the fact that their money has been paid into it. 
In the four years of its existence this association has actually 
expended the following amounts: 1911, $11,879,78; 1912, 
$14,575.55 ; 1913, $17,108.38 ; 1914, $19,614.12. 

The wardens’ reports show that 171 fires occurred, cover- 
ing a total acreage of 36,495, and injuring and destroying 
property valued at $76,748.50, divided as follows: Timber, 
which includes damage to standing timber, harvested mate- 
rial ete., $58,418.60; young growth, meaning regeneration on 
heretofore cut-over lands, $14,961: and improvements and 
equipment, $3,368.90. Of the total loss occurring within the 
area of our membership the association lost approximately 
£26,100, one-third of which is chargeable to a single fire. 

The season's work has been very satisfactory considering 
the extreme conditions prevailing during May. The ability 
to prevent much greater destruction reflects credit upon the 
wardens, and upon an awakening of the anti-forest fire senti- 
ment. The sentiment is the direct result of educational 
«fforts and continuous contact with wardens and warnings. 





The publicity work of the association has been given 
wider scope during the last year, the most notable fea- 
ture of which has been the posting of thousands of fire 
warnings in the English, Finnish and Austrian lan- 
guages. . 

‘¢Oil Fuel as a Preventive of Locomotive Fires’’ was 
the subject of an address by G. E. Webb, of Marquette, 
representing the Standard Oil Company. Said Mr. Webb: 

I am convinced that oil fuel is entirely feasible as a pre- 
ventive of locomotive fires and that where oil is used, under 
proper conditions, there is little use for special equipment 
for arresting sparks and cinders. The upper peninsula lies 
between the two great oil fuel regions—New York State on 
the one hand and the west coast States from British Columbia 
to southern California on the other. In the South oil as a 
locomotive fuel is used to a certain extent. 

Mr. Webb presented figures showing that oil fuel is 
being used with a large measure of success on some of 
the larger railroads. 

No legislative recommendations were made by the 
association other than to endorse the divorcing of the 
State forestry department from the State game patrol 
for the obtaining of a more efficient service. The mem- 
bers agreed that the forestry work of the State should 
be placed under the public domain commission, which 
is better equipped to cope with the fire danger. 

‘*Each year our percentages have shown that fires 
caused by locomotives and settlers clearing lands are 
the most common,’’ said Secretary Wyman, in closing 
his report, ‘‘and, if in 1915 by closer codperation these 
percentages can be lessened, each a half, wonders will 
have been accomplished. Forest fires are prevented in 
direct ratio to favorable public sentiment and as the 
sentiment grows, through your aid, fires will decrease 
both in numbers and in intensity, likewise through your 
influence. ’’ 

The morning session was given over to a discussion 
and demonstfation of various spark arresting devices 
for locomotives, and models were on hand for the 
inspection of the association members. 

Officers for 1915 were chosen at the conclusion of the 
afternoon session, those elected being the same that 
served during the last year, as follows: 

President—Thornton A. Green, Ontonagon. 

Vice president—C. V. R. Townsend, Negaunee. 

Treasurer—J. E. Sherman, Marquette. 

Secretary-forester—Thomas B. Wyman, Munising. 

Assistant secretary—H. C. Wise, Munising. 

Directors—C. H. Worcester, Chassel: F. H. Smith, Traverse 
City; A. E. Miller, Marquette, and W. H. Johnston, Ishpeming. 

The association members were entertained at dinner 
at Hotel Marquette. 
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Repeat Orders 


among your customers by selling them 
Trade Marked Products that are sure to give 
the satisfaction assured by our 


“Electric Brand” 
Vertical Grain Fir Flooring, 
Fir Lumber, Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 
We are shipping stock orders 
within 48 hours. 
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Their price will put you in the running 
with any kind of competition; in appearance, 
workmanship and durability they are there 
We 
Interested ? 


with the punch that clinches sales. 
want to tell you more in detail. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
ew York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - + + = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsvivania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 


H. S. OSGOOD, + ~- 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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57 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Allies Report Successes on Eastern and Western Battle Lines—Turkish Forts on Dardar: 


elles Silenced—Russia Advances in Caucasus. 





February 25.—Anglo-French fleet of 32 ships destroys all 
the Turkish outer forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles ; 
Turks fear attack on Constantinople and are prepared for 
flight. The United States asks Great Britain and Germany 
in the interests of humanity and the safeguarding of legiti- 
mate commerce to remove all mines from the high seas except 
those directly necessary for the protection of coast defenses 
and harbors. The United States also asks Great Britain to 
lift the food ban and Germany to stop trade ship raids. 
Russian troops reinvade Bukowina and reoccupy Sadagora, 
near Czernowitz. German forces take by storm the town of 
Przasnysz, in Russian Poland, and capture 10,000 Russians. 
The British steamer Deptford is sunk in the North Sea off 
Scarborough ; one sailor is lost. 

February 26.—The French torpedo boat destroyer Dague 
strikes an Austrian mine in the Adriatic Sea off Antivari 
and sinks with thirty-eight of its crew. Preceded by mine 
sweepers, the Allied fleet begins shelling the inner Turkish 
defenses'on the Dardanelles. The Allies plan land attack 
on Turkey with British troops in Egypt. French continue 
to make progress in the C hampagne district on western battle 
front. Two German armies advance on Warsaw, the Polish 
eapital. Russians claim successes in eastern Galicia, around 
Stanislau. Austrian advance on Lemberg is checked. ‘The 
federal grand jury at New York begins an investigation to 
stop alleged shipments of concealed contraband supplies or 
munitions of war to belligerent nations. 

February 27.—The American steamer Dacia is arrested in 
the English Channel by a French cruiser and taken to Brest. 
The Allied fleet proceeds 14 miles past the outer forts of the 
Dardanelles and continues to batter the inside forts. Austria- 
Hlungary publishes the Red Book, giving reasons and responsi- 
bilities for the war. The United States Government decides 
to take no hostile action because of the loss of the steam- 
ships Carib and Erelyn. French official statement tells of 
an attack on an Allied trench in which the Germans used a 
burning fluid. Russian forces drive Germans back across the 
Niemen River in northern Poland with heavy losses and re- 
capture Przasnysz. Austrian advance in eastern Galicia is 
checked by Russians, who recapture Stanislau and Kolomea. 


February 28.—The Allied squadron forces its way 20 miles 


down the Dardanelles straits, silencing all the forts on t 
European side of the straits up to that point; inhabitants 
Constantinople flee. French report claims many gains by t 
Allies on the western front; Berlin in reply declares sy 
cesses for the German troops. Russians resume the offensiy; 
in Poland, forcing the Germans to retreat. 


March 1.—Russia is to get right to sea through the Dard 
nelles. Turk losses in straits placed at 5,000 dead an‘ 
wounded. Premier Asquith tells British House of Commo: 
Allies will try to stop all ‘sea traffic with enemy countri: 
Germans continue retreat in northern Poland. — Russia 
assert victory means collapse of invasion plan of Teuto: 
Paris report says Germans are beaten back at several poin:s 
in the West. 


March 2.—In its reply to the American note concerning t 
German naval war zone the German Government says it 
willing to accept virtually all the American proposals exce) 
the one which would restrict use of anchored mines to pure 
defensive purposes. Allies check progress of the Germa) 
at Reims and make gains in the Argonne. Petrogra! 
reports that the German advance into Poland from Ea 
Prussia has beeu completely checked. German drive f 
Warsaw from the north between Przasnysz and the Vis 
tula is reported to have been broken. 





March 3.—The Allied fleet continues to advance throug 
the Dardanelles, silencing two more Turkish forts. Bot 
houses of Congress pass a measure to enable Preside: 
Wilson to stop American ships from carrying munitior 
of war and supplies to the warships of belligerent power 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, American minister to the Nether 
lands, is informed that the German Government has ar 
ranged for safe passage through the naval zone to Ameri 
ean re.‘ef ships bearing supplies for the Belgians. French 
report ills of advances by the Allies at many points o: 
the west: rn front. The Russian army of the Caucasus, 
driving the Turkish forces before it, reaches the River 
Khopachas in Armenia. Austrian warships bombard 
Antivari, the seaport of Montenegro. Russians claim to 
have repulsed a German attack near Ossowetz in Russia: 
Poland. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Manufacturers of sash and doors still complain of 
the light demand for their product. It is possibly 
too early for the sash, door and millwork trade to de- 
velop any decided change, but the springlike weather 
of the last week should bring a heavier volume of 
business than has been reported. Some of the jobbers 
and manufacturers state that the sash and door de- 
mand is quieter than in a number of years. Others, 
however, say that during the last few days inquiries 


have been rolling into the offices and that they are 
somewhat encouraged. Nearly all of these inquiries 
are for odd work, with some mixed car business. Com- 


petition is still keen and concessions are being made 
which have a bad effect on the trade in general. Re- 
tail dealers have delayed buying and are said to be 
in a mood to loosen up. Manufacturers are well 
equipped to take care of large business, however, as 
they have good assortments in their warehouses. 

In Chicago the industry has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to develop any decided change one way or the 
other. The amount of building going on at present 
is small but the last week has brought out a number 
of building projects, which certainly should swell the 
volume of business. The building permits issued are 
double those of a week ago and there is a larger per- 
centage of the smaller buildings listed. Local mill- 
work factories have more estimating work to do and 
they consider the prospects much brighter than a few 
weeks ago. Barring severe weather for the next three 
weeks, an early resumption of building operations for 
this season may be expected. 

Factories at Minneapolis and St. Paul are still oper- 
ating on a winter basis, with very little business on 
their books, waiting for the development of real buy- 
ing activity. Prospects for building are good but not 
much will be done for the next month, and very little 
millwork is in sight for figuring. The price situation 
is unchanged. 

Clear, springlike weather of the last week has some- 
what encouraged sash and door manufacturers of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., but not sufficiently to impel any marked 
increase of mill operations. Prices have been reduced 
to a small extent, mainly for the purpose of inducing 
retailers to send in early orders. There is a prospect 
of building operations of an extensive nature, but this 
will be confined to large public buildings in this sec- 
tion. A dearth in the planning of residence structures 
is noted, but this may be offset by general improve- 
ments of interiors which will bring no small measure 
of demand for sash and doors. Contractors have se- 
cured their full crews and are already turning in or- 
ders for interior wood furnishings, which are expected 
to accelerate until well into early summer. 

At Baltimore, Md., the city will begin some outdoor 
work and contractors will start operations of consider- 
able magnitude. With the return of favorable weather 
these undertakings should be sufficiently advanced in 
a short time for the sash and door manufacturers to 
get their chance; so that the time when the trade may 
be expected to undergo a revival is seemingly not far 
distant. Competition is still keen and the range of 
prices not so high as to yield especially acceptable re- 
turns, but the sash and door men look for a satisfac- 
tory season. 

The sash and door men at Buffalo, N. Y., report 
that trade is slow to improve and that it is about on 
the same scale as two or three weeks ago. Building 








is not going ahead with the customary vim, although 
an improvement has occurred in weather conditions. 
An increase in the number of plans for frame con- 
struction is looked for toward the middle of the 
month, but just now the mills are running on short 
time. 

Cincinnati planing mills are running nicely, many of 
them increasing their output, due it is said to the recent 
fine weather and the beginning of building operations. 
A very early spring seems assured and builders are pre- 
paring for a good season in this line. Architects are 
busy, claiming to have more work in front of them than 
for over a year and most of which will soon be ready 
for bids. The real estate operators also say inquiries 
for medium priced homes are very good and that there 
will be a lot of that kind of building this year. 

At St. Louis, sash and door factories report trade 
as being dull. Weather conditions have not been 
very favorable and the quietness may be partly at- 
tributed to that cause. Considerable figuring is being 
done, however, and big improvement in every way 
is expected as soon as the weather becomes open 
enough for building operations to begin. 

Considerable improvement in the volume of figuring 
in the country is reported by Kansas City sash and 
door manufacturers and wholesalers. The last ten 
days show a marked increase over the ten days pre- 
ceding in country figuring, and that is about all that 
is stirring yet. City orders are confined to supplies 
for work that is imperative. The real spring demand 
has not opened up, but the country trade apparently 
is due for a steady increase. Most of the orders come 
from territory west of Kansas City. Prices are at a 
bed rock basis and so have not shown any recessions 
as a result of the light city demand; neither has the 
country business been sufficient to add strength. 

The volume of the fir door business shows no change 
from last week, according to Tacoma (Wash.) manu- 
facturers. Prices are unchanged. Inquiries have been 
perhaps a little freer at some factories. The door 


output is less than it was, owing to failures that 
have shut down some of the weaker factories the 


last six months, but there will have to be less capac- 
ity yet before prices climb back to the old healthy 
level. Fir veneer stock is moving well and meeting 
competition successfuliy. Columns and kindred spe- 
cialties are unchanged this week. 

Nothing definite has been decided as to the cur- 
tailment of window glass production and the market 
remains unchanged. Factories continue to operate 
to capacity, turning out a product that is largely be- 
ing applied on orders placed in January, or going into 
warehouses to await the call of the jobbing trade. If 
the industry gets through March without a lowering 
of discounts it is reasonably certain that the market 
will be preserved. 


CANADIAN lumber manufacturers have been informed 
by the Trade and Commerce Department that a com- 
mercial opportunity lies before them in the way of 
supplying material needed in the construction of the 
Victorian railways, Australia. The present require- 
ments are as follows: 1,000 pieces of sawn pitch pine 
timber; 600,000 feet of sawn Douglas fir; 75,000 feet 
of clear pine timber; 5,700 pieces of sawn red deal 
Baltie timber; 1,500 square yards of compressed felt. 
The tenders will close early in March. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


GODS’S IMAGE. 


hen first I heard the preacher say that mortal man was made 
God’s s own image then I may have laffed, I am afraid. 

when I looked at workingmen like Ole, Bill and Pat, 
figured the Creator then could never look like that. 








it I’m a little older now, a little wiser, too; 

ve learned some matters, I allow, a rookey never knew. 

e known some Oles, Pats and Bills on top of this here sod 
ho may have had the homely gills, but had the hearts of God. 


ve found out what the preacher meant I used to think had lied— 
or underneath the skin he went and saw the man inside. 

ve known some men who needed shaves, who even needed soap, 
ho often said the word that saves, the word that fetches hope. 


es, I have seen a homely face, a face as black as coal, 
nd found within its inner place God’s image on the soul, 





LONG ENOUGH HAVE WE PUT OFF PUTTING ON. 


A texas lumberman writes: ‘‘We have advanced our No. 1 dimen- 


sion ‘0 $10 off.’? This will be good news to other lumbermen, and we 
are vlad to spread it, but it suggests some interesting thoughts on 
Engiish as she is spoken, particularly in the lumber trade. When we 
.talk ubout advancing a price to $10 off, no wonder the foreign buyer 
someiimes gets confused in endeavoring ‘to master our elastic language. 


But advancing lumber to $10 off will not be enough. What the lum- 
bermian would like to see is hay down to $2 up, and his book accounts 
5 percent out. Then the lumberman will really be able to chirk 
up. Ile will be able to participate in the general improvement. The ore 
smelters are increasing their reduction and other industries are saving 
their waste. The lumber trade would like to be able te advance its 
prices not merely to $10 off, but to a point where it could reduce them 
to about $3.50 on. 





BETWEEN TRAINS. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 23.—About the first thing the New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Protective Association did when it met in its thirtieth annual 


session here today was to shoot the word ‘‘protective’’ out of its name— 
not because it does not intend to be protective to its members in a per- 
fectly proper way (for in members there is strength) but because the 
word was like waving a red bull in the face of a rag. ‘‘Protective’’ or 


not, the association will continue to be a mighty help and inspiration to 


its membership. The hardest thing for the man who belongs to under- 
stand is the man who doesn’t. Few people will make a study of the 
cost of doing business, the ethics of the trade, and similar subjects, alone; 
at the same time, few people can attend an association meeting without 
going home thinking about these matters. If they follow up their 
thinking with a little doing, the tithes they pay the association will 
seem like a mighty small and decidedly profitable investment. An agile 


and ambitious Government official may keep the lumbermen of New 
Jersey from doing very much for each other; but he can not keep the 
individual lumberman from doing things for himself—from farming his 
own field a little more intensively, from defending his own cabin in his 
own way aganst the prowling Iroquois, from entrenching against the 
substitutes—all with the inspiration of the association behind him. 

some of the members present were a little astonished to find that, 
while they had been battling the lawyers out in front, the substitutes 
had been sneaking up on them in the rear. A fine crop of anti-shingle 
ordinances and fire limits extension measures has been growing up right 
in the lumberman’s back yard while the lumberman has been up at the 
courthouse looking after his rights. The.lumber industry of the United 
States has been more or less asleep at the switch in the West and busy 
in court in the East, and in the meantime the substitute interests and so 
called fire preventionites have been educating the public to believe that 
the way to prevent wood from burning is to build no wooden houses and 
the way to prevent a ship from sinking at sea is to build no ships. 

When we emerged from the tube over on the Jersey side this morning 
and a few minutes later were set down in the heart of Newark (all for 
19 cents from 33d street) we found the city draped with flags and bunt- 
ing—a compliment very heartily appreciated until it was recalled that 
yesterday was the birthday of the late Father of His Country. The peo- 
ple of Newark think quite a lot of G. Washington. They have named 
streets and parks and restaurants after him, and done him in bronze. 
The Newark plan of doing a man in bronze is much nicer than the Bos- 
ton way of doing a man in copper. 

Incidentally, Newark is about ready to declare its independence again. 
It has no more ambition to be considered a suburb of New York now 
than it had to be considered one of London a hundred-and-some-odd years 
ago. Newark has a large number of industrial plants that are keeping 
fresh and green despite the long hard summer that most plants have had 
to endure this winter. The trouble is that the goods are made in New- 
ark and sold from New York, all to the glory of the latter. What the 
Newark people would like to see the Newark manufacturers do is to 
move their offices where their factories are and let the world understand 
these are Newark goods and the product of Newark labor. 

Broad street in Newark is one of the finest city streets in the world. 
lt has that indefinable metropolitan aspect that has made Broadway, 
State Street, Princes Street, the Strand, Unter den Linden, Market 
Street, the Boulevard des Italiens, and other thoroughfares famous. The 

osmopolite, when he turns into it, feels suddenly that this is not a single 
treet of a single town, but one of the world highways down which in- 
sumerable millions from illimitable territories shall pass for interminable 
ime, 

In such a town, with such an association, the meeting of the New Jer- 

ey lumbermen was pretty certain to be a success. President Rudgers, 
W vho became an ex-president at this meeting, presided with eclat. William 

Tuttle, of Westfield, was elected as his successor. Mr. Tuttle is a 
nember of Congress from New Jersey—that is, he is but will shortly was. 
‘n his speech of acceptance Mr. Tuttle declared with great earnestness 
that in putting off the toga of a statesman and putting on the overalls 
f a retail lumber association president he felt he was going up and not 
lown, and the audience heartily agreed with him. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY— 
XXVII. 


CHARLES 8. KEITH, KANSAS CITY, 
MO.; 
President Southern Pine Association. 


When Freedom from her mountain 
height unfurled her standard to 
the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night 
and set the stars of glory there. 

But, when the southern lumbermen 
unfurled their standard to the 
breeze, 

They didn’t tear the azure then or 
any constellation seize. 


Instead they made as strong as 
rock a board, a yellow pinus 
board; 

They made it from the best of stock 
the forests of the South afford. 

Then on that board of yellow pine 

their stars they gathered in a 

wreath, 

in the center one to shine 
whose ordinary name is Keith. 


And 





‘*When the Logs Are Gone.’’ 


A logger on the Pacific coast for- 
wards the following poem by Charlie 
Gant, which appeared in the Willapa 
Harbor Pilot, with the remark ‘‘ that 
it may give the lumberman who feels 
that with the end of the log comes 
the end of the world, a little encour- 
agement of a hereafter.’’ 


We hear some fellows talking on 

About our fate when the logs are gone. 
When we'll have no longer use for mills 
And the country’ll be just logged-off hills. 
They seem to think the town will die, 
That the river and bay will both go dry; 
That crabs won't grow and fish won't 


spawn 
When the mills shut down and the logs 
are gone. 


‘Tis true we're loath to lose our mills— 

But we will never lose these fertile hills, 

And flowery vales which spread away 

Along the rivers which join the bay. 

Here the folks can till the field 

And reap the golden harvest yield. 

We'll not put all our clothes in pawn 

When the mills shut down and the logs 
are gone. 


When the logs are gone we'll stock the 
steep 

Grass covered hills with goats and sheep, 

And in the vale we'll watch the browse 

Of the sleek, silk-coated dairy cows. 

We'll don some good old-fashioned duds, 

And plant some cabbage and beans and 
spuds, 

And our wending rivers will still flow 


on 
When the mills shut down and the logs 
are gone. 


The me will come when a home will 


stan 
On neat small tracts of fertile land, 
And you'll hear the ‘low of the dairy 


kine, 

The blat of the sheep, the grunt of the 
swine, 

The strut of the gobbler, the crow of the 
cock, ‘ 

And ba = of the full-blood Plymouth 

ock. 

There'll still be roses about the lawn 

When the mills shut down and the logs 
are gone. 


When we hear no longer the donkey’s 


00 
When we see no logs crawl up the chute;' 


When we hear no more the singing mills 
There'll still be singing in the hills. 

We'll bear the sheep and goats and cows 
And hear the plow boys at their plows; 
See berry vines and orchard trees, 

And turkeys, geese and ducks and bees. 





“Come on let’s” 





will get more done than “Go and do.” 
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Fate for its wide utility and therefore favored by the 











Pine 


Eastern Yard and Factory trade has gained much of its pres- 
tige by reascn of bang-up grading. We appreciate this and 
are not outdone by anyone in our grading. A trial order 
will substantiate us in this statement. Send it 


Also Western Pine and Larch. 


Rose Lake Lumber Co., *Si4n60"" 











DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 


Send us your Inquiries for 
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PINE LUMBER 
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OSsTS “IF IT IS LUMBER OR UMBER 
OLES CEDAR PRODUCTS” ATH 
ILING “We can supply your wants.”” SHINGLES 








WEISS - IRVINE LUMBER CO., Spokane, Wash. 











The Polleys Lumber Company 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 























For over 20 years 
Specialists in 


White Pine 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Old National Bank Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 








| - A Vivid Story 


™ of the life every lumberman” 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 


thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory ¢. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1. 25 
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TRYING TO PUT SHINGLES AND LUMBER IN DISCARD. 


(Concluded from Page 29.) 


lished this winsome wisp of wit, wisdom and wizardry: 

The Salem fire spread as it did because of wooden roofs. 
Charles J. Seaward of this town is agent for a roofing ma- 
terial that is non-combustible. See adv. 

That last interesting sentence ‘‘See adv.’’ referred to 
the lower right-hand corner of the front page where 
appeared an advertisement headed ‘‘The Folly. of 
Wooden Roofs’’ and signed ‘‘Charles J. Seaward, car- 
penter and builder, 40 Central street, Wakefield, Mass.’’ 

It is reported that the advertising rate of this excel- 
lent purveyor of the news is 15 cents per inch. Mr. Sea- 
ward’s kindly tribute to wooden shingles is one inch 
deep and two columns wide, hence the editor from whose 
trenchant pen trickled the important news of the ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Paragraph’’ must have figured his exchequer 
profited 30 cents by ‘‘The Folly of Wooden Roofs,’’— 
and 30 cents is a lot of money in these parlous times. 
But stay! The ‘‘Personal Paragraph’’ occupied some 
10 cents worth of space, and that leaves only about 20 
cents net for ‘‘The Folly of Wooden Roofs.’’ 

Surely, it was worth more than 20 cents to write that 
important journalistic contribution to the imperishable 
record of the world’s contemporaneous events! Judas 
Isecariot—wasn’t that the gentleman’s name?—got away 
with 30 pieces of silver, and that far-sighted patriot 
Benedict Arnold is said to have pocketed a sum which 
would have amounted according to present day standards 
to about $25,000. 

But the advertisement is much more interesting than 
the ‘‘Personal Paragraph,’’ although they have an at- 
tribute in ecommon—both being untrue. The advertise- 
ment reads: 

‘*The objections to their use are many. Protect your 
house with a covering that will give lasting satisfaction, 
look well, retard fire and stop the annoyance of leaks.— 
A Guaranteed Roof.—’’ 

Mr. Wentworth has said and written so often that 
‘‘The Salem fire spread as it did because of wooden 
roofs’’ that it is quite likely the editor believed he 








—The Salem fire spread as it did be- 
cause of wooden roofs, Charles J. Sea- 


ward of this town is agent for a roofing 
6, material that is non-combuttible. See 
adv 





was telling the truth when he wrote it in his ‘‘See 
adv.’’ paragraph, but it is hard for a practical man to 
credit that a ‘‘carpenter and builder’’ with much ex- 
perience really believes that the discarding of wooden 
shingles is going to ‘‘stop the annoyance of leaks.’’ 

It is easy to understand why a man who has rashly 
experimented with shoddy and felt and tar stuffed as- 
phalt contraptions on his roof would ‘‘stop the annoy- 
ance of leaks’’ by ripping off the substitutes and put- 
ting good honest wooden shingles which don’t leak and 
which really will give ‘‘lasting satisfaction’’ on the 
roof of his home. 

The aforesaid practical man is almost justified in be- 
lieving that the advertiser is seeking to capitalize the 
campaign of misrepresentation being prosecuted so vig- 
orously against the wooden shingle by the substitutes 
people, and reap a goodly profit in commissions from 
the substitutes interests before the public wakes up and 
discovers it has been flimflammed. 





BUILDERS SEEKING PROTECTION. 


Ask for Legislation That Will Restrain Fanatical Activ- 
ities of Opponent of Wood. 


Boston, Mass., March 1.—Some restraint of the 
roughshod activities of Boston’s ubiquitous building 
commissioner is proposed in a bill filed with the legisla- 
ture by the Master Builders’ Association. The bill pro- 
vides that a member of the Board of Appeal, which is 
supposed to review the building commissioner’s rulings, 
may not be removed arbitrarily at the mayor’s sweet 
will, but must be granted a public hearing and the city 
council must consent to the removal. 

This is an echo of the fight between the Master 
Builders’ Association and Mayor, James M. Curley over 
the latter’s recent summary removal of the Board of 
Appeal because the board refused to back up some of 
the arbitrary rulings of Building Commissioner Patrick 
O’Hearn, Boston fire preventionist, The supreme court 
decided that the mayor had authority to fire the board 
under the present statute, so the master builders have 
decided it is time to get a new statute that will give 
builders some sort of protection. 

The city’s corporation counsel attended the State 
House hearing Saturday in his official capacity, under 
instructions, of course, to pay a pretty tribute to 
O’Hearn’s ‘‘honesty of purpose and his activity in up- 
holding the law.’’ 

There were a lot of prominent proponents of the 
measure who had a different view to express. Stories 
of hardship suffered by several organizations were given 
by their attorneys. In behalf of the new $600,000 Boston 
City Club, it was stated there would have been no 
trouble about securing permission to use the splendid 
club auditorium if the Board of Appeal hadn’t been 
fired last August. 

In behalf of a new $70,000 building in the Hyde Park 


. the whole building down and erect it over again. 


district, containing a theater, it was stated th: the 
plans were approved by the former building eco) mis. 
sioner, but the owner had been caught by O’Hex.. on 
some technicality of the building law amendn ontg 
‘Unless there could be proper relief,’’ said thi at. 
torney, ‘‘I am safe in saying that my client woul’ not 
spend another dollar in building in this city.’’ 

It was shown that plans for the $150,000 buildi: » of 
the Musicians’ Association had been approved b. ‘the 
building department, but now the use of the baleo) y jn 
the assembly hall is denied although $700 mor was 
— to construct a fire escape in compliance wit! the 
aw. 

For the Elizabeth Peabody House, a prominent 


. . . cial 
settlement organization, it was stated that O’Hear: has 
refused it permission to use the assembly _h: in 
its new $80,000 building erected from subseri; ‘ions 


because he rates it as a theater, and that means ‘ome 
pretty stiff fireproof construction is required. To om. 
ply with O’Hearn’s ideas, it would be necessary to tear 

The hearing was before the committee on Metropo itan 
Affairs and several bills of interest to property ow:ers, 
architects and builders were taken up, and Boston’s 
building laws and the powers of the Metropolitan Fire 
Prevention Commission were discussed. 

One important measure designed to ease the weight 
of O’Hearn’s heavys hand provides. that buildings not 
now technically within the law but erected in good taith 
and of safe construction will not have to be altered. 
This is the measure especially urged to relieve their dis- 
tress. The proponents pointed out that unless the legi 
lature granted relief, millions of dollars’ worth of jrop- 
erty would be jeopardized. 

It is beginning to look as if the fire prevention en- 
thusiasts had overreached themselves in their ardent 
quest for a sort of asbestos existence where fire will 
never caress them. So much property loss has been 
caused by the ill considered legislation put through by 
insurance and patent building material interests that the 
public is almost ready to think twice now when some 
‘‘fireproof’’ crank comes bounding along with a brand 
new notion for turning buildings into incombustible 
stoves. 

The ubiquitous building commissioner got a nice press 
notice with good sized black headlines last week with the 
announcement that ‘‘surrenders had been obtained from 
owners of about 500 fire traps in various sections of the 
city.’? These owners are to be forced to tear down their 
buildings or completely remodel them at their own ex- 
pense in compliance with O’Hearn’s plans. 


One rather amusing result of his activities is the ap- 
peal of the Schoolhouse Commission to the legislature 
for a law that will prevent him from pestering them. 
Chairman Lomasney told the legislative committee that 
his commission knows more about schoolhouse require- 
ments than O’Hearn does. Lomasney said his eommis- 
sion is interfered with altogether too much in the mat- 
ter of constructing assembly halls and he admitted that 
‘*fake’’ building plans have heen made for O’Hearn’s 
special benefit in order to get them approved and get 
the construction started of schoolhouses that are urgently 
required. 

Even staid old Harvard University has become in- 
fected by the fireproof bug. The Harvard Illustrated has 
announced that the older dormitories, especially those 
in the Yard, are veritable fire traps. Says the author 
of the article, thus evidencing the amazing erudition 
concealed in the convolutions of his youthful brain: 


s- 


Wooden floors and partitions, noor stairs, few extin 
guishers and clumsy fire escanes make most of the buildings 
veritable fire traps. The most obvious hazard in the dormi 
tories in and near the Yard lies in narrow. crooked, wooden 
stairwavs. Once given a start in such kindling places as 
the stairwavs of Grav’'s. Hollis, Stoughton or Holworthv. the 
flames would find practically nothing te opnose them. Under 
anv circumstances, these stairs are so steep and crooked 
and narrow as to make exit from the buildings difficult and 
dangerous. In Weld. where the stens are broader and the 
descents more gradual, the winding flights are built in such 
a way as to form in each entry a great chimney, capped only 
by a glass-encircled cupola. 

If the college provided suitable extinguishers and_ fire 
escapes, and enough of them, the risk in most of the dormi 
tories would be greatly diminished. In nearly all cases, 
however, the sunply of fire extinguishers and fire escapes is 
totally inadequate. 

But the danger to students in the recitation and lecture 
rooms of the older buildings is also very serious, even 
though the men are exposed to it less frequently and for 
shorter periods. A fire on the first floor of Harvard Hall. 
with its narrow staircase, an explosion in Boylston, satu 
rated with the chemistry of generations of students, a blaze 
in shaky old Sever—and the lives of scores of students 
might be put in the greatest peril. 


Some of these fine old halls, with wooden frames as 
stout and sound as the exterior walls of brick, have seen 
generations of students come and go through their iv) 
entwined portals for a century or two, but it has re 
mained for this very Columbus among fire preventionists 
to discover their frightful condition. However, it might 
still this alarmist’s fears to know that the simple in 
stallation of a few automatic sprinklers would make 
these ancient halls far safer than any of the modern 
‘¢fireproof’’ dormitories outside the Yard that are not 
sprinklered. 

The name of fire prevention commissioner John A. 
O’Keefe was almost left out of this dispatch. It should 
be stated emphatically that he also obtained a press 
notice last week. To thirty Massachusetts mayors gath 
ered at Young’s Hotel he talked on ‘‘ Modern fire ap 
paratus and fire prevention,’’—the subject of which he 
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,, ws so much, One of the Boston papers recognized the 
it importance of this occasion to the extent of six 
on an inside page. 


REPORT ON THE EDISON FIRE. 


derwriters Declare Concrete Buildings Also Must 
Have Fire Retardant Devices. 








comprehensive report on the Edison fire has been 
ed jointly by the National Fire Prevention Associa- 
and the National Board of Fire Underwriters, Those 
tions of the report dealing with the reinforced con- 
te construction were chiefly compiled by Ira H. Wool 
consulting engineer of the National Board of Fire 
ierwriters, G. U. I. Lancaster, jr., engineer of the 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and F. J. T. Stew 
chairman of the executive committee of the Na 
al Fire Prevention Association, also cooperating. 
(he report emphasizes the need of fire divisions and 
i complete system of automatic sprinklers. The gen- 
| summary states this need of prepartaion as follows: 


‘einforeed concrete buildings can doubtless be built 
‘+h would withstand such a fire satisfactorily but no 
of construction should be left to meet such an at- 
without the assistance of standard fire resistant 
sures which should be a part of every first class 


Iding. 

rhis is practically equivalent to saying that with the 
tomatic sprinkler system which makes wooden build 
ss of mill construction practically safe, the highest 


tites from the floor beams overhead. Figure 23 is here- 
with reproduced from the report showing the failure of 
a floor slab due to the melting both of the concrete and 
of the reinforced bars which were thus exposed, and there 
were various other illustrations of this fusing of concrete: 

The report also emphasizes the fact that such failures 
as occurred in the concrete construction were not due 
to poor materials or reinforcement, although there are 
some criticisms as to the method of lapping the rein- 
forcement and omission of ties in some places where 
needed. It is suggested that this was largely because 
these buildings were erected in an early stage of rein- 
forced concrete building practice when there were no 
rules for placing anchoring reinforcement. It is also 
said that the fire illustrates the need of proper prepara- 
tion for the expansion of concrete buildings as a whole 
when attacked by fire. 





—- 


ANOTHER CONCRETE BUILDING COLLAPSES. 

A large 5-story concrete building of the Schust Bak- 
ing Company, Saginaw, Mich., was damaged February 
11 by the fall of a part of the roof, carrying with it 
that part of the floor directly beneath it. The building 
was designed to carry heavy baking machinery, which 
had not yet been installed, and yet an 18-inch reinforced 
concrete column, 19 feet high, failed without its ulti- 
mate load by disintegrating at its base. 

The concrete was poured on November 13 and 14 and 
it is assumed that it was damaged by freezing, inas- 
much as thawing weather occurred at about this time. 
This, however, does not appear to have been the only 











SHOWING FAILURE OF 


type of fireproof building is also practically safe, but 
not without it. 

Regarding the conerete construction a number of in 
teresting things are said. The failure of the concrete 
columns is one of the most serious factors of the fire, 
many of these being of square form and round columns 
are recommended for their greater resistance to the 
effects of fire. There was also a very general deflection 
of floor beams which was partly due to the failure of the 
conerete protection, although on one floor it is stated 
that only five out ot ninety-three interior beams had 
the concrete brokeu off. The fireproofing provided two 
inches of concrete at the sides and one at the bottom of 
the beams, which was evidently not sufficient for proper 
heat insulation. 

The extreme heat of this fire is by cement advo- 
cates held responsible for failures but this report shows 
that the complete collapse of the upper three stories at 
the east end of building No. 11 can not be attributed to 
this cause inasmuch as the occupancy indicated that 
there was not sufficient combustible material on these 
floors to aceount for their collapse; nor does it appear 
that the floor loads exceeded the 200 pounds for which 
they were designed. There has been a suggestion that 
acids in the plating department dripping on the floor 
may have weakened the concrete, but this could not be 
substantiated by those who made the report. 

One weakness of cement which will probably be novel 
to the general public is the fact that in numerous places 
in these buildings the cement actually fused into the 
original slag from which it was ground. This occurred 
in places where the temperature is estimated to have 
been 2,500 to 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit, which while fairly 
hot is hardly an extreme temperature for large fires. 
Under such conditions the concrete actually melted and 
ran down the sides of the columns and dripped in stalac- 
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FLOOR SLAB DUE TO MELTING OF CONCRETE AND RE-INFORCING BARS. 


difficulty, inasmuch as a report upon the failure by Otto 
KE. Eckert, assistant city engineer, published in the En- 
gineering Record, says: 

Concrete at this point (the lower portion of the column) 
as well as at other points would indicate by its nature 
that it had been frozen and also shown an excess of fine 
materials at some points and an excess of coarse ma- 
terials at other points. The aggregate used was a natural 
bank gravel, washed but not screened. The proportions 
of the concrete mixture were one part cement to four 
parts gravel. 

This staid engineering journal is apparently occasion- 
ally given to humor, inasmuch as under a photograph of 
the exterior of the building tne following cut line occurs: 
‘¢Outer walls of Schust Building were not damaged by 
fall of roof.’’ This is a gentle bit of sarcasm which 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be able to 
appreciate. 


HEATED CONTROVERSIES AT PUBLIC HEARING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
MaLpEN, Mass., March 4.—Heated controversies 
marked the public hearing Tuesday night before the 
city council of Malden on the proposed order to prohibit 
the future use of wooden shingles in this city. 
Councilman Armstrong upbraided the representatives 
of asphalt concerns who appeared in favor of the meas- 
ure, declaring they were trying to put the makers of 
wooden shingles out of business. His remarks became 
so acrid that he was rebuked by Mayor Blakely. 
President Gould, of the Common Council, declared his 
belief that much money has been paid by the asphalt 
companies to secure the passage of measures like that 
proposed. His remark was resented by the asphalt men, 
who understood him to imply that they had been guilty 
of bribery. Mr. Gould, however, disclaimed any such 
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Co., Seattle, Wash. Smokeless & Sparkless, 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Fool Them Good 
With Good Screens 


At the price we are asking for 
screens this year, there's noex- 
cuse for being pestered with 
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of regular sizes made from 
sound kiln dried lumber and 
non-rust wire and can fill your 
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urements and put them ur for 
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CORRECTING SOME WRONG IDEAS. 


Insurance Manager Says The Small Home-Owner 
Should Be Encouraged to Build With Wood. 


The city council took the matter under ad- 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received an interest- 
ing little booklet on ‘‘Wood Construction versus Sub- 
stitutes,’’ by F. J. Martin, manager of the North- 
western Mutual Fire Association & Associated Mu- 
tuals, at Seattle, Wash. Mr. Martin is an insurance 
expert and is apparently very well informed regard- 
ing the actual relation of wooden construction to fires. 
Regarding the activity of certain proposed interests 
he says: 


Those interested in wood substitutes for building pur- 
poses have spent millions of dollars in advertising and 
in creating sentiment in favor of their material as 
against wood construction. This has created a sentiment 
favoring the substitutes, but it has done more. It has 
created a false sense of security in these materials. The 
average property owner has come to believe that all he 
needs to do to avoid a loss is to build a building of con- 
crete or brick covered with some patent roofing. He has 
been led to believe that every stick of wood used in the 
eonstruction of the building increases the hazard, when 
the facts are that wood used with intelligence in at 
least a large portion of the building and with proper fire 
protection would give him a much safer building, a 
lower construction cost and a lower insurance rate. 


In another place Mr. Martin points out that the 
board insurance schedule in Seattle on a reinforced 
concrete building of the highest type of fireproof 
construction but without sprinkler protection is 70 
percent higher than it is on a building of wooden mill 
construction costing very much less but provided with 
automatic sprinkler equipment. 

Among other interesting information Mr. Martin 
refers to a mill constructed building in Seattle in 
which a $400,000 fire loss occurred, the building of 
Schwabacher Hardware Company. In this building, 
however, the heavy wooden beams supporting the floor 
loads were carried in metal stirrups, a form of con- 
struction which insurance inspectors have always con- 
demned because when attacked by heat these metal 
stirrups lose their rigidity and buckle, releasing the 
beams. The fall of the floors in this fire was caused, 
therefore, not by any weakness of the wooden beams 
as a building material, or any lack of fire resisting 
quality on their part, but purely the inefficiency of the 
metal members. 

There is in the pamphlet a picture of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills in Seattle, of plank and timber con- 
struction, and having the lowest insurance rate of 
any flour mill in the United States. The board rate 
is 44 cents, but the insurance is actually carried by 
mutual companies at approximately half that cost. 

Regarding wooden dwellings Mr. Martin says: 


When a man builds a dwelling he considers three 
points: Appearance, first cost and cost of maintenance, 
including insurance. It is hard to conceive of any more 
homely habitation than a plainlv built dwelling out of 
cheap ordinary brick, although the cost is much in ex- 
cess of a beautifully built frame cottage. The difference 
in cost of insurance is too small an item for considera- 
tion. Our office has been for several vears carrying in- 
surance on frame, shingle roofed dwellings in Seattle at 
a minimum annual cost of less than $2 a thousand, while 
the minimum cost on a brick dwelling with tile roof is 
only about 50 cents a thousand less. The cost of main- 
tenance is slightly more on the frame dwelling but the 
difference in cost of maintenance is not sufficient to be 
considered in comnarison with the additional first cost 
of the brick dwelling. 

With the average man of moderate means who is seek- 
ing to get a home the item of first cost is a good deal 
larger consideration than a very few dollars a year added 
to the maintenance cost. 


Regarding the conflagration hazard of congested 
areas Mr. Martin says: 


It is right that every city should have stringent regu- 
lations regarding the fire hazard. The conflagration 
district should be made as safe as it is possible to make 
it. A district next outside of the congested or con- 
flagration district should prohibit shingle roofs and 
should also prohibit frame buildings beyond certain areas 
unless a sufficient clear space is maintained between the 
building and the lot line. Outside of that district, how- 
ever, and covering the main residence section of the 
city the burning ratio among separated dwellings caused 
from exposure has been too small to receive serious con- 
sideration. 

2 & # 

To prohibit frame dwellings with shingle roofs in the 
main residence districts of towns and cities is a crime 
against the poor man who has an ambition to own his 
own home. Such resirictions place a heavy and unjust 
tax against homeowners. They also add to the rental 
cost of the man who is unable to own his own home. 
Restrictions of this character naturally result in such 
solid rows of brick houses as are found in many of our 
eastern cities. The only opportunity for light and air 
is on the front and rear of these buildings. Such habita- 
tions are bound to show their effects upon future genera- 
tions. Our cities should lend every encouragement pos- 
sible to encourage the ownership of small homes by the 
class of people who can build a neat little frame cottage 
but can not afford to build a good brick dwelling. 





WANT PRACTICAL MEN ON CODE 
COMMISSION. 

CoLtuMBus, OHIO, March 2.—The Ohio State Associa- 
tion of Builders’ Exchanges has taken action looking to- 
wards the enlargement of the commission which has 
charge of the preparation of a building code for the 
State. A resolution has been adopted asking that the 
governor enlarge the code commission to include a num- 


r 
— 


ber of practical men. It is also the desire of the « so. 
ciation to have the code referred for further consi +g. 
tion before it is introduced in thé Ohio General As: ip. 
bly. It is believed that four practical men, if adde: to 
the commission, would unravel the tangle in whic’ jt 
has been placed. ° 

The Columbus Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange ; 
meeting held recently discussed proposed changes in 
State code and made a number of important ree jn. 
mendations. 


NEWTONITES GIVEN HEARING. 


Protest Against Recent Anti-Shingle Ordinanc- — 
Aldermen Seem Favorably Impressed. 


2 @ 9 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


NeEwtTon, Mass., March 4.—Citizens who demanded ‘he 
right of using wooden shingles on the roofs of ti ir 
homes crowded the hearing room last evening whe: a 
committee of the Board of Aldermen heard evidence oy 
the question of repealing or modifying the recently «n- 
acted anti-shingle ordinance. Although the hearing ¢ jis 
time had been well advertised, there was present to 
defend the ordinance only one Newton property owner 
besides insurance men, patent roofing salesmen and pro- 
fessional ‘‘ protection’’ men like Franklin H. Wentworth 
and John A. O’Keefe. The evidence in favor of the :<e 
of wooden shingles was overwhelming and if the Bord 
of Aldermen follows the trend of public opinion in New 
ton there is no doubt but the objectionable anti-shinyle 
ordinance will be repealed at the next meeting of tie 
board. 

Thomas W. Proctor, a prominent Boston attorney re- 
siding in Newton, declared slate roofs make houses look 
upside down, while the rainbow-hued patent material 
has no place on widely-separated homes like Newton, 
and that the ordinance is an obstruction to civie progress. 

Hon. J. M. W. Hall, a wealthy Newton citizen, for- 
merly mayor of Cambridge, said he was about to build 
six houses when the ordinance was passed and that if it 
is not repealed he will not build at all. In Seattle, Los 
Angeles and other cities where he visited recently, he said, 
wooden roofs predominated without any trouble from 
fire. He asked the insurance men present why rates 
were not reduced in eastern cities having anti-shingle 
ordinances lower than rates in places like Seattle if the 
prohibition of wooden roofs reduced the fire loss. 

L. M. Pratt, a Boston lumberman living in Newton; 
Frank Witherbee, William Bacon and William E. Liteh- 
field, also prominent lumbermen, leading real estate men, 
architects and builders and wealthy taxpayers also de- 
manded repeal or modification of the ordinance. 

One taxpayer from the Waban district told of an ad- 
joining $10,000 residence roofed with patent asphalt 
shingles a year ago. When cold weather came the asphalt 
shingles curled up two or three inches, water got under- 
neath and masses of ice formed. The owner complained 
to the builder who said, ‘‘Oh, when the sun gets hot they 
will go down again. They often act likt that.’’ Actual 
count showed these asphalt shingles had gone up and 
down eight times since they were laid one year ago. The 
owner fears the butts will snap off from continual bend- 
ing. He wants to rip them off and substitute wooden 
shingles, if the law will permit him to do so. 

In defense of the ordinance Fire Prevention Commis- 
sioner O’Keefe, who doesn’t live in Newton, said he was 
on a crusade and wanted to make a record and that if 
the board should repeal the anti-shingle ordinance he 
‘¢would feel sorely disappointed.’’ 

Franklin H. Wentworth made a passionate speech 
against wood. He said if the ordinance is repealed or 
modified the news will go all over the country and make 
it difficult to get further restrictions passed by his or- 
ganization in other places. He complained that a lum- 
ber journal published things about him and his work 
he doesn’t like. William Bacon asked him if he pub- 
lished and sold a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Evil Shingle 
Roof,’’ but the answer was evasive. Wentworth was 
charged with circulating his anti-shingle literature at 
public hearings such as in the fire prevention commis- 
sioner’s office where he was supposed to be a member of 
a nonpartisan committee investigating the use of shingles. 

Christopher Goddard, former head of the National 
Fire Protection Association, talked about Baltimore, 
Bangor, Salem and other places but hadn’t much infor- 
mation about Newton. He was forced to admit that he, 
himself, lived in a house with a shingle roof and felt no 
uneasiness for himself or his family during the fourteen 
years he has had the shingle roof over his head. 

These ‘‘ protection’? men as well as the patent roofing 
salesmen had some weird figures about the cost and qual- 
ity of wooden shingles. The lumbermen said if these 
high figures were correct they would have made enormous 
fortunes in wooden shingles and could have retired on 
their wealth long ago. In closing Mr. Proctor said: 

You've got a choice collection of fruit before you in favor 
of this ordinance. ‘There’s O'Keefe, who, I assume, is per- 
fectly honest but who says he is on a crusade and out to 
make a record. There’s Wentworth, an earnest young man 
connected with some insurance company. There’s Goddard, 
who will respose tonight in perfect comfort beneath a shingle- 
roof. There’s an asphalt shingle salesman, too, and after 
listening to him I can understand how he sold asphalt 
shingles for wooden shingle mills, and I can believe he made 
all the money he says he did. There’s another man who 
seems quite able to sell asbestos shingles. There’s a_ man 
from Waltham who apparently is selling slate roofs. If he 
isn’t he is working too cheap. You've got just one man in 
favor of the ordinance who lives in Newton and isn’t an 
insurance man or a salesman for something else. 

He recited many important reasons why the use of 
wooden roofs in a place like Newton should be permitted 
and it was apparent that several members of the alder- 
manic committee were deeply impressed with the fair- 
ness and practicability of his argument. 
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FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








SMALL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER PLANTS. 


any attempts have been made in recent years to 
.. » to the isolated private home and office facilities for 
|) ut and power similar to that afforded by municipal 
other public service plants in industrial centers. 
ie Zinke Company, of 1322-26 Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
«0, in the Farrell automatic electric light and power 
t offers a light and power system suitable for homes, 
«. 1ps, boats and for portable use. The plant should be 
« cially adapted to the use of lumber yards and small 
s mill plants also. It consists of a 110-volt, 2 kw. 
erator with a speed of 2,000 R. P. M., a four-cylinder 
ine rated at 6-horsepower, a 10-gallon fuel tank, a 
> vallon cooling tank with skids ete. The plant in- 
« des also an electric self starter, which is in reality a 
; yr and generator with two commutators, one on each 
«| of the armature, both being used when the machine 
i. working either as a generator or motor. 
ity the simple action of the automatic switch supplied 
i the machine the self starter is converted into a 
wotor, taking current from the small battery which it 
k eps stored automatically to its proper point for start- 
» purposes. After the engine has started the motor- 
erator recharges the battery so that it is always ready 
for starting. 
Che machine itself may be installed at any convenient 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products adverti in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


place and all that is necessary when light or power is 
wanted is to push a button. “A button is located near 
each switch outlet, and the plant, therefore, may be 
controlled from any room in the house or from any 
electric lamp. 





BLOWERS AND FANS OF MANY TYPES. 


In its catalog No. 200 the Buffalo Forge Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., shows its planoidal fans which 11 
states are a modification and improvement on the older 
types of steel plate heating and ventilating fans with 
a comparatively small number of radial blades. With 
the improvements in design which it has made the com- 
pany states this type of fan will, for most conditions, 
compete on an equal basis with the multiblade fans. 

In catalog No. 201, ‘‘Niagara’’ conoidal fans are 
shown, these having all the advantages of the multiblade 
type in respect to higher operating speeds, more com- 
pact arrangement and greater rigidity. The shape of the 
blades also and their proportion to the housing used make 
it possible with the ‘‘Niagara’’ conoidal to convert 
into static pressure the velocity head, which is much 
higher proportionately to the total pressure with multi- 
blade type fans than with older types having few blades. 

In catalog No. 182-E are shown various types of blow- 
ers and exhaust fans, built regularly for direct con- 
nection to motors. This includes everything from large 
ventilating and drying fans down to ‘‘ Baby’’ conoidals 
for ventilating moving picture booths, drying cabinets, 
ete., and electric blowers for single forge fires, which 
take less than half the horse power of the ordinary 
switch outlet elsewhere. : 





RECOMMENDS EXTENSION 


OF CHICAGO FIRE LIMITS. 





Committee Suggests Increased Area Covering Twenty Square Miles, One-half Less Than 
That Originally Proposed—Alderman Makes Complete Flop. 





The committee on buildings and city hall of the city 
council of Chicago held a final meeting on Tuesday, 
March 2, on the proposed extension of the Chicago 
fire limits, at which time the proposed map of the 
extension was put into final form and referred to the 
corporation counsel for the drafting of the required 
ordinance. Final consideration was given to a number 
of wards, the aldermen of which were present and 
favored material reduction of the proposed extension. 
The final result of the committee’s work was to cut 
down the extension proposed by the subcommittee, 
comprising about forty square miles, to an area ap- 
proximately one-half that extent. 

The session was a rather lively one and some re- 
markable new developments of sentiment were mani- 
fest. Aldermen Ray and Pettoske, of the committee, 
came out in a rather flat-footed manner as opposed to 
fire limits extension in wards where public sentiment 
and the wishes of the aldermen were against such ex- 
tension. Alderman Stanley Kunz, who early in the 
hearing posed as a friend of the working man and a 
advocate of those economies inherent in frame con- 
struction, made a complete flop and came to the front 
with a motion for the approval of the original report 
of the subcommittee, thus attempting to do away with 
all of the compromises which had been made with 
aldermen and their constituents in the various wards. 
Alderman Kunz took up considerable time in his argu- 
ments but the vote upon his motion showed him to 
be in the minority of one upon it. 

The report of the building department upon the 
fire statistics of Chicago, which had been submitted 
earlier in the hearing by Albert Cone, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was an order of business for 
this session. Copies of the report, however, had been 
mailed out to the members of the committee by the 
committee secretary and it was neither read nor 
acted upon at the meeting. This disposal of the 
report was made an excuse for an effort to deprive 
Mr. Cone of any opportunity for a reply to the report. 
At the last moment, however, reconsideration of this 
unfair attitude was secured and an opportunity was 
afforded for a two-minute reply with many members 
of the committee on their feet and preparing to leave 
the room. 

The building department had completely checked 
over that portion of the figures dealing with dwelling 
house fires, but owing to lack of time had not audi- 
ted the report on communicated fires. In as far as its 
work had gone, however, the report verified the ulti- 
mate figures of the report as correct within 2 percent. 
One-half of this difference was due to the fact that 
dwellings of stueco had been classified with brick inas. 
much as they take the same insurance rate as a 
brick dwelling when provided with noncombustible 
roof and any wise builder of such a dwelling in Chi- 
cago will, of course, put such a roof upon such a 
dwelling and thereby secure the brick rate of 30 
cents, where, if a shingle roof is used, he would have 
to pay the full frame dwelling rate of 60 to 75 cents 
depending upon exposure. The Chicago building code 
classifies them with frame. 

Mr. Cone in his reply to this report spoke as fol- 
lows: 

I have made no effort to check over the original records 


in verification of the differences ‘veported by the building 
department. I am entirely willing to accept the small per- 





centage of error reported because this report as amended 
is no longer the report of a lumber newspaper editor who 
might be suspected by some of you of bias in his work, and 
becomes the report of the building department of the city 
of Chicago, which can not be suspected of having any 
prejudice or bias in favor of wooden construction. This 
information, therefore, demands the serious consideration of 
your committee and it demonstrates conclusively from the 
fire experience of Chicago for an entire year that the theory 
of the fire limits ordinance, that the hazards inherent in the 
contents of buildings, in their wooden floors, partitions, roof 
framing and other interior woodwork can be eliminated or 
to any material degree reduced merely by changing the con- 
struction of the outer walls, is unscientific, obsolete and 
absolutely farcical, 


Following the reference of the subcommittee’s re- 
port, as amended, to the corporation attorney for the 
drafting of an ordinance, a motion was made and 
carried that all the extent of territory between the 
amended fire limits and the original fire limits pro- 
posed by the subcommittee should constitute a provi- 
sional fire limits, within which frame construction 
will be allowed only upon consent of the majority of 
the property owners in the block. In the present 
provisional fire limits this provision was originally 
construed to mean those property owners upon that 
side of the block, but by construction this was later 
extended to include all the property owners in the 
entire block, including those facing upon the three 
other bounding streets. 

There was some decided opposition to this amend- 
ment, certain members of the committee stating that 
it was an act of bad faith inasmuch as definite agree- 
ments had been made with various aldermen for the 
exclusion of certain territory from the fire limits and 
the present motion reéstablished a provisional fire 
limits as to this territory without netice or opportu- 
nity to be heard. 





rt 


LUMBER PLANT REPORTED BURNING. 


TELEGRAPHIC advices from Klamath Falls, Ore., re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN just as this issue 
was going to press stated that the plant of the Weed 
Lumber Company at Weed, Cal., was burning. No de- 
tails as to the loss were given. 





TO COMPILE STATISTICS ON BOX MANU- 
FACTURE. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 27.—J. B. Knapp, manager of 
the Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers, has 
written to all the box manufacturers in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana for figures on their output 
and kind of material used. It is now five years since 
these figures were gathered by the Federal Government, 
but hereafter the association will make the compilation 
regularly once a year. Mr. Knapp is already in receipt 
of sufficient information to indicate that the output dur- 
ing 1914 was considerably in excess of that of the pre- 
ceding year, which he regards as very encouraging to 
the industry in view of the fact that 1914 saw much 
depression in the lumber business. 











Residence of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. L, 
finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Gives Dealer a 


Strong 


in that you can recommend it with 


the knowledge 


good. It’s doing it every day. It’s 
just the finish for hard wear because 
it is a dense, hard wood which does 
not warp, shrink nor mar easily as 
do softer woods. 
mers about it and you’ll win friends 


and 


Capitalize Your 
Selling Ability 


Far be it from us to minimize the dealers’ 
influence in the making of sales, but we do 
know the general publicity being given Birch 
is increasing the demand for it and we want 


you to participate 


general advertising is creating. The one way 
to clinch these extra profits is to have Birch 
in stock. Be prepared to show your custo- 
mers Birch casing, bases, flooring, moulding, 
etc., and have our Birch Book ‘‘A’’ on your 
desk to show them views of homes finished 
throughout with Birch— columns, newel 
posts, stairways, grills, mantels, etc. 





Prestige 


that it will make 


Tell your custo- 


in the advantages this 





Get in Now 
on these 
Profits 


woods. 





because it possesses natural merit in beauty, 
grain and durability equalled by but few other 
Suitable for enamel and all the stains 
from natural to rich mahogany. 


By being the first in your 
town to feature Birch fin- 
ish, you will gain the pres- 
tige that always comes to 
the fellow who leads. This 
is doubly certain in Birch 








An inquiry sent to any 


for Birch Book ‘‘A”’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. G. W. JONES LUMBER co., 
Appleton, Wis. 
_ NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., Geren Bay, Whe. 
Hagwerd, We. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
1. STEPHENSON CO., LUMBER CO., 
Wells, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


one of the firms below asking 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
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Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
_ WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 


Inverness, Fla. 

















_We Can Ship Quick | 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


if interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., eg; | 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 














HOMER WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURER and 
WHOLESALE DEALER 


Georgia Yellow Pine 


Car and Bridge Material. 





Thomasville, Ga. 

















This Plan Will Appeal to 
Some Builder in Your Town 


and there’s a good profit in the sale of the 
bill for you when you find the man to whom 
it appeals, How are you going to find him? 


Why Not Advertise 


for him? Maybe there will be more than 
one man who will want a house like this and 
in that.case you'll sell two bills. Our last 
bulletin shows an ad already written for this 
house and we’ ll send you blue prints etc. with 
3 cuts as shown on bulletin for $4.00—or cut 
of exterior as shown above with 2 floor plan 
cuts, blue prints etc,, for $3.50. 


(Estimated cost of this house is $2500) 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

















EXPORT AND FOREIGN : 





HARDWOOD MARKET IN HAMBURG. 


A Lively Demand Is Assured When Shipments Can Be 
Resumed From America. 





J. F. Muller & Sohn, of Hamburg, leading wood 
brokers, issued the following market letter January 31: 


In face of the impossibility of American shippers bringing 
forward any fresh shipments to this market, we have ab- 
stained from issuing regular market reports ‘since the out- 
break of the war, leaving it to our American representative 
to keep our many friends posted regarding the hardwood 
situation. Though some time will have to elapse before ship- 
ments can be resumed, it may be well to outline the present 
—_—. and the probable prospects after the close of hos- 
tility 

The business situation in this country may be described as 
extremely strong, it being now generally acknowledged that 
it has been a very wise policy not to declare a general mora- 
torium, which would have brought business to a standstill 
and threatened the sound financial structure of commercial 
life, while by abstaining from such an unnecessary measure 
the activity in all quarters is constantly improving. Some 
industries, of course, are not running at a capacity owing 
to the war; others, however, are working day and night to 
execute orders. ‘There is plenty of money, and available at a 
rate unknown since many years, notwithstanding the fact 
that over $1,100,000,000 have been paid in on the big govern- 
ment loan. only a comparatively short time ago. 

Thus it may be expected that the large consumption power 
of this market for all kinds of American. hardwoods will show 
a further advance as soon as peace has been restored and 
shipments will become possible. 


BLACK WALNUT. 


LUMBER: Stocks in first hands have been cleared en- 
tirely except a few lots of common lumber, and Ists and 2nds 
boards, especially 1 inch thick, will find a ready market after 
hostilities will have ceased. 

LOGS: The demand for small (suitable for boards) and 
medium wood was very keen of late and no stocks are left in 
first hand. There are still a few hundreds of veneer logs, but 
these, too, will probably be sold before long. Prices obtained 
have gone up a good deal. All kinds of logs will be wanted 
after close of the war and We can strongly recommend ship- 
ments to this port immediately shipping conditions will allow 


this. 
WHITE OAK. 


LUMBER was in good request, especially No. 1 common. 
Prices advanced steadily. 
There were no stocks available at the beginning of 
the war and little demand for fine grained, mild white “col- 


ored wood 
COTTONWOOD. 
Stocks on hand have been cleared and prices increased. 
RED AND SAP GUM, TUPELO GUM. 

LUMBER: Sap as well as tupelo gum will find buyers at 
satisfactory prices as soon as imports again can be made. No 
stocks left 

POPLAR. 


LOGS: All stocks have been sold-at good prices and there 
was a fair demand. Imports, especially of medium and large 


wood, suitable for veneer purposes, will fetch good prices as 
soon as normal conditions again will prevail. 
HICKORY. 


LOGS: The few parcels left at the beginning of this war 
have been sold almost immediately after the outbreak of the 
hostilities and very good prices were paid. Although this 
wood, as well as ash, is used to a very large extent for war 
purposes, new shipments would be very much appreciated 
after peace will again be in Europe. 

ASH. 

LOGS: Prices for this material have advanced 100 percent 
and more by now. Although the quality of the stocks still 
on hand at the end of July was rather inferior same could 
be sold at high prices. We may recommend to send further 
parcels as soon xs transport conditions will permit this and 
the season at that date will not be too advanced for this 
material. 


GLASGOW TRADE CONTINUES FAIRLY ACTIVE. 


ToRoNTO, ONT., March 1.—F. Dane, Canadian trade 
commissioner to Glasgow, Scotland, reports to the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce as follows: 

3usiness in the local timber trade continues to be mod- 
erately active, taking into consideration the sharp advance in 
prices which has occurred lately and with which buyers have 
hardly yet become familiar. The freight situation is prevent- 
ing importers from entering into commitments for the new 
stock to come forward, as the high cost would make it im- 
possible to compete with goods in store in this country. 

Though prices on spot goods have advanced to some extent 
they do not in many instances reflect at all the present im- 
port cost, and it appears clear that if freight rates are main- 
tained there will be a serious shortage of stock in many direc- 
tions. 

Spruce continues to be in active demand, everything coming 
to hand meeting with prompt sale at hi h prices. There has 
been a better movement in Canadian pine, and the stock of 
that in first hands has been very considerably reduced of 
late. Deliveries from the docks and public s storage yards are 
steadily maintained, which serves to indicate that the local 
wood consuming trades continue busy. 

Imports are few and for the on part consist of spruce 
from St. John. 


VESSEL CHARTERING ACTIVE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—Dodwell & Co., agents for 
the Blue Funnel Line, have announced the sailing of five 
big steamships, for as many months, carrying 2,000,000 
feet of lumber each to the United Kingdom. These ves- 
sels will inaugurate a new monthly service between the 
North Pacific and Liverpool via the Panama Canal. The 
first vessel in the service, the Moyune, arrived in Seattle 
today. It will take approximately 2,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 80,000 cases of salmon. The Dodwell concern 
declares there is a good demand for Pacific Northwest 
lumber in England, but lumbermen here fail to see much 
profit in the business when the rate of 125s is considered. 
Some lines are now quoting rates and offering vessels for 
lumber to the United Kingdom for April or May sailing 
at 130s. This is the highest rate made so far since the 
war began. 

The big sailing ship William T. Lewis arrived on Puget 
Sound this week and is loading 2,000,000 feet of lumber 
for the United Kingdom. It will sail about March 15. 
The barkentine Puako, of the same fleet, left the Sound 
for Australia with 1,500,000 feet. The steamship At- 








lantic of the Boston-Pacifie line, which is now in Seat |e, 
will load 10,000,000 shingles at Genoa Bay, B. C., . ad 
then return to Puget Sound to complete its cargo if 
lumber for New York. Owners of the big vessel 


confident they will be able to load 5,500,000 “feet abo d 
for this trip. The steamer Stanley Dollar, under char er 
to the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, is 


reached Willapa Harbor and after taking a part ea: 
of lumber there will come to Puget Sound to complet. a 
shipment of 1,400,000 feet for ‘New York. The st 
schooner Olson § Mahony under charter to the Americ 
Hawaiian Company will load lumber at the same px 
for New York in a few weeks. 

Among the latest lumber charters announced a: 
American barkentine John Palmer, Grays Harbor 
Quebee by Sudden & Christenson; American barkent 
James Tuft from Columbia River to Sydney, by Balfo 
Guthrie & Co.; American barkentine Kohala, Grays H 
bor to Adelaide by Hind, Rolph & Co. 





FIRST SHIPMENT IN MONTHS. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., March 2.—The first foreign shi 
ment of lumber in recent months cleared last week o 
the British steamer Delham for Liverpool. This shi; 
ment embraced 10,000 feet of oak, valued at appro: 
imately $400. The cargo went out with a miscellaneou 
assortment of cotton, cotton seed and oil. 

Lumber exporters are much interested in the visit 
of John W. Allyn to belligerent foreign Government 
with a view to arranging for a resumption of the lun 
ber trade with these nations. Mr. Allyn is now on th 
high seas. 


BROKE SEASON’S COTTON RECORD. 


Export Shipments From Galveston Heaviest in History 
—Light Lumber Shipments From Gulf. 








Houston, TEx., March 1.—Export and coastwise lun 
ber shipments from the port of Galveston during th 
last week, as shown by the official manifests filed with 
the customs officials, were as follows: 


New York: Per SS. El Oriente—3,500 pieces lumber 
value not specified. 
New York: Ver SS. Colorado—1,550 pieces lumber, valu 


not specified. 

New York: Per SS. El Valle 
not specified. 

The following vessels have been chartered to load lum 
ber cargoes on the Gulf: 

Norwegian steamer, Concordia, 1,177 tons, Gulf to River 
Plate, $20, March-April. f 
British schooner, M. J. Taylor, 377 tons, Gulf to Cadiz, 
$17, March. 

__ British schooner, 
$17, March. 


1,700 pieces lumber, valu: 


eo 


Athena, 663 tons, Gulf to Barcelona, 

Galveston broke her season’s cotton export record 
during February, shipping 636,608 bales against 581,198 
bales, the next highest, for January. Wheat exports for 
February totaled 3,415,314 bushels. 

Col. A. D. Martin of Frankfort, Ky., is in Houston 
to make an inspection of the ship channel and harbor 
possibilities with a view of shipping reed and rattan 
from the Phillipine Islands via the Panama Canal. 

Plans for the construction at Port Bolivar of a 
terminal system modeled upon the Bush terminal of 
New York have been launched by the signing of an 
option on a tract of 500 acres of Bolivar property, with 
a water frontage of one mile. The property is im- 
mediately north of the piers and lumber sheds used by 
the Santa Fe in handling the shipments of that road 
from East Texas. Paul T. Bruyere, a terminal engi 
neer, formerly connected with the Bush Terminal com 
pany, holds the option. 





CANADIAN EXPORTS INTERFERED WITH. 

OTTAWA, ONT., March 1.—That ocean freight rates 
on Canadian lumber were now so high as to interfere 
very seriously with the export trade to Great Britain 
was the statement made in Parliament a week ago by 
Hon. Dr. Pugsley, former minister of public works, 
during a discussion of the question. 

Dr. Pugsley asked Sir George Foster, minister of 
trade and commerce, whether any steps had been taken 
to regulate ocean freights in respect to Government 
subsidized mail steamers during the last six months. 
‘‘It appears,’’ he stated, ‘‘that the rate on lumber 
shipped to the United Kingdom, which a year or two 
ago was 36 per standard of lumber, today is 100. That, 
of course, interferes very seriously with the export of 
lumber to the United Kingdom. I think lumber freights 
have been subjected, in fact, to an increase of about 
150 percent.’? 

The minister of trade and commerce stated in reply 
that on account of the commandeering of so many ves- 
sels by the Britf’h Admiralty there had been a great 
scarcity of tonnage and ocean freight rates had gone 
up in all parts of the world. The last five months 
had been a very stormy time in which to regulate 
freight rates and he had not endeavored to do much in 
that direction. 

J. H. Sinclair, of Guysboro, N. §., stated that one 
reason for the increase in freight rates was the manner 
of shipping lumber at present followed. Under the 
present system in Canada a shipowner was obliged to 
sign for the number of feet stated by the exporters to 
have been delivered to him. It was. impossible to 
measure the lumber in the rush of getting it on board, 
so when the shipowner finally arrived at the other 
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side he was likely to find himself short in measurement 
and to be obliged to pay to the purchaser the loss, As 
a ult vessel owners would not carry lumber except 
at ry high rates. 


BOSTON EXPORTS REPORTED LIVELIER. 


So. h America and Great Britain Buying—Scarcity of 
Tonnage a Deterrent. 





—— 


von, Mass., Feb. 27.—A better tone to the export 


jun ocr market can now be reported. _ South American 
bu rs have sent along some promising inquiries re- 
«oy. British buyers are purchasing heavily. Lack of 
to: ge is the great problem now. ‘lhe dearth of ships 


to liver goods has become so serious that the Federal 
of): als have started an investigation with a view of seek- 
in. some means of relief. 

ruee manufacturers in New England and in the 
P; -inees find it necessary to refuse profitable orders 
te: ‘ered them because they cannot find vessels to take 
the jumber at any rate within reason in some instances. 
It |» only when the purchase is made on behalf of the 
-i:ish Government, it is claimed, that the tonnage is 
ayuilable without serious difficulties. Most of the pro- 
ducers in receipt of foreign inquiries try now to arrange 
the contraet for delivery at the shipping port, the pur- 
che-er to provide the tonnage. 

wo large cargoes of lumber will leave Boston this 
week in bottoms that were chartered before rates got 
quite so nearly prohibitive. The full-rigged ship Rhine * 
will take about 1,400,000 feet of spruce deals to the 
River Plate, the freight being $12 a thousand. The 
schooner John A. Emery is taking out about 800,000 
tect of Ottawa pine for the Export Lumber Company 
to the same port. 

Despite the severe handicap of lack of tonnage and 
high freights, exports from Boston last mouth of lum- 
her and its manufactures showed a gain of $8,896 over 
January, 1914. The value of this business last month 
was $111,455, as against $102,559 in January, 1914. 

The following tabulation gives a comparison of the 
exports of lumber and its manufactures from Boston 
during January of 1915 and 1914. 

—_—1915—_- —__—_1914 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Boards, planks, deals 





Oak, board feet...... . 14,000 § 610 100,000 $ 4,977 
Poplar, board feet...... 20,000 850 ee cere 
White pine, board feet........ shay 55,000 2,437 
All other, board feet...170,000 8,512 181,000 9,574 
shooks— 
BOR CCR ENG Sea ee 13,653 2,803 8,175 6,396 
EN ose a bs alee ale. dae 62,834 4,311 7,000 §25 
Atl OE) oa eles eae babes pS nee 12,425 
Doors, sash, blinds....... Maes —<eeadee 1,441 
PUPPIES asc aicc cece sce es se | ee 9,205 
Hogsheads, barrels....... oe pn sleproees 845 
I ‘er ere Ba ; — erage amie 
Trimming, molding....... bots rere 832 
WOOKENWATE 22. cccccccess soseas ee 2,089 
Wood pulp, tons......... 13 6,472 370 16,809 
\ll other manufactures. 41,598 ones 35,004 
Totals..;\.. awed $111,455 $102,559 
fain Tor seeuary; TONG. is odes ctese ears oe 6 60 pcan 8,896 


Oe Oe 

HIGHEST RATES IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

JACKSON, Miss., March 2.—Ocean rates on lumber to 
South American ports are now the highest in twenty-five 
years, say lumber exporters at Gulfport. While the 
harbor at Gulfport has not been open that long, the 
rates today at $25 per 1,000 b. m. are unprecedented 
and are explained in the fact that only 25 percent of 
the merchant marine of the world is engaged in hauling 
freight, the balance being interned or engaged in han- 
dling of troops or supplies. . 

Philip Gardiner, a prominent lumber manufacturer 
of Laurel and one of the best posted lumbermen in 
the South, makes the following statement: 

Europe at the close of hostilities will need more lumber 
than ever before. + Spain is not getting as much business as 
the demands require. The only lumber which reaches Ger- 
many is an occasional cargo from Norway. ‘The Russian 
supply is entirely cut off. Holland has received no lumber 
since the war started. In Belgium immense storage yards 
of lumber have been consumed by fire or confiscated by the 
Germans. England is in the market for immense quantities 
of cross-ties for railroad construction, but few cargoes go 
forward in comparison to the demand. France, like Eng- 
land, has received but little lumber and both countries have 
used such material that has been received in the manufacture 
of gun carriages. 

Mississippi longleaf yellow pine will be in the great- 
est demand in the history of the world, says Mr. Gar- 
diner. 


NEW ORLEANS JANUARY SHIPMENTS. 
New Or.EANS, La., March 1.—Below are given the 
total figures of the export movement of lumber and for- 
est products through New Orleans for January, as com- 
piled from the ecustomhouse records: 
Boards, deals and plank: 








Feet. Value 

See gee oc rely Ere eer 192,000 6,559 
RIN Ce Na ae ae als cess Ce baTCS 480,000 12,516 
CIO at, Car tS ENED otc See OA Re a ar oe hte a 543,000 21,037 
 UINRSAS ASA AI eS Aine wren ir icra . . 2,621,000 59,559 
rere sr etn ty Sor 21,000 701 
A GO os 603. kcs ses 492,000 19,780 

$120,152 

Logs and round timber: 

CE eae eae sta as 168,000 $ 7,487 
PO ee eee eee <0: 0060 eo pe 34,473 
Railroad ties, pces......... 3,714 
Staves, pes...... 32,642 
Shooks, pcs....... 49,873 
Headings, value... 50 
lg aa ee Ser ge eae iw er Ra cane er ere ee es 8,700 





Manufactures, value 48,278 
$180,617 
een nee eI RR TUTTE PA UU RIOT ICL ETON $300,769 


In value, the January movement registered a decline 
over that for December. Under the head of boards, 
deals and plank, no shipments during January were 
made to Denmark, France, Italy, Germany, or the Nether- 
lands. The only movement to Norway was an excep- 
tional one, consisting of 11,000 feet of cypress. The 
United Kingdom continues the largest taker of forest 





products in general, though Argentina and Panama fig- 
ure importantly in the clearances of yellow pine, taking 
together about half the total shipments of that wood. 

The export figures for February will be released 
March 10, and probably will disclose a further decline 
both in volume and value. While there are symptoms 
of better European demand, the ocean rates are so 
high as virtually to embargo lumber shipments. It is 
reported that the agents of some of the regular lines 
have lately declined to quote rates for lumber transport to 
some destinations. Sailing vessels are being placed 
under charter wherever obtainable to. handle orders al- 
ready booked. Whenever the cotton and grain move- 
ment slackens, it is expected that the rates on lumber 
will ease off sufficiently to permit steamer shipments 
on a considerable scale. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE PAYS WELL. 


Sailing Vessels in Demand at High Rates—Carriers in 
the War Zone. 


MosiLE, AuA., March 1.—The scarcity of steamers to 
convey yellow pine lumber and timber from the Gulf 
ports to South American ports has greatly stimulated 
the demand for sailing vessels and has caused the char 
tering of a great number of them. 

A number of barks and ships have sailed from various 
ports, but the first schooner to sail for South America 
was the American schooner Louise M. Richards, sailing 
from this port within the last fortnight, with a cargo 
of 351,728 feet of yellow pine lumber, loaded by the 
Moragues Lumber Company, for Buenos Aires. For 
taking the lumber cargo Captain Richards will receive 
$20 a thousand feet, and on his return trip will bring 
about 700 tons of quebracho wood from South America 
to Stamford, Conn., for which he is to receive $6.80 
per ton. 

Another good charter recently announced is that of 
the American schooner Carrie E. Look, which will take 
17,000 cases of oil from Port Arthur, Tex., to Santo 
Domingo, at 32 cents per case, and on the return trip 
will bring a cargo of logwood at $7 per ton to Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

The Matilory Line steamer Saine, which steamed from 
this port about ten days ago, took the largest cargo 
that has been taken by any steamer of this line from 
Mobile since July, 1910. It carried 400,000 feet of 
yellow pine lumber, 5,100 crossties, 1,000 barrels rosin, 
300 barrels turpentine, 400 bales cotton, 102 bales do- 
mestic, 840 packages case goods, 5,450 sacks feed and 
1,470 packages merchandise. 

Two steamers are due here to the Mobile Liners, 
which will carry an aggregate of 20,000 bales of cot- 
ton out of Mobile. The first of these is the British 
steamship Nestorian, of the Leyland Line, which will 
take direct for Liverpool 14,000 bales of cotton, 750 
tons of iron billets and 1,500 barrels rosin. The other 
steamer is the Albanian, of the same line, which is 
due this week from Liverpool. It will take 6,000 bales 
of,cotton and 1,000 tons billets. The British steam- 
ship Kyleakin is also due to the Mobile Liners within 
the net few. days. 

A number of Mobile-loaded vessels are within the 
war zone established by the German navy about the 
British Isles. They are the Norwegian bark Alfheim 
for Queenstown; British steamship Kyleness, for Glas- 
gow; Norwegian bark Catherine for Birkenhead; Brit- 
ish steamship Kylemhor, for Troon. 

Lumber exporters declare that the ocean rates on 
lumber to South American ports are now the highest 
in twenty years. From $20 to $25 a thousand feet 
is the going charge. 


CARRYING CHARGES TWICE AS MUCH AS 
CARGO IS WORTH. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 27.—As an illustration of the 
effect the war is having on cargo rates, the case of the 
schooner William T. Lewis, being loaded with 2,000,000 
feet of lumber at the Weyerhaeuser mil! here, is cited. 
The vessel is to get $50,000 for carrying its cargo from 
here to England, although the cargo is valued at but 
$25,000. Recently the vessel was changed to American 
register. 














FREIGHT RATES FLUCTUATE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 27.—Rates for lumber vessels 
to Mexico, South Africa, West Coast, the Orient and 
Australia are fluctuating to such a degree that it is 
impossible to give an accurate idea of what prices the 
owners are asking. Rates to Sydney have stiffened con- 
siderably, one of the latest fixtures being 51s 3d. A 
year ago the rate was 42s 6d. Present coastwise rates 
for lumber are only $3.25 to San Francisco and $3.75 to 
southern California. A year ago the same traffic re- 
quired $3.75 to San Francisco and $4.50 to southern 
California ports. Two cargoes recently have been sold 
for shipment to the West Coast but this amount of 
business is so small that it has little effect on the 
general lumber trade. It is declared to be ne indication 
of the immediate return of former trade conditions with 
Chile and -Peru. 

Recent lumber charters include: American schooner 
G. E. Billings, from North Pacifie to Sydney, 55s, option 
Melbourne or Adelaide, 65s, by the Charles Nelson 
Company; American schooner Inca from North Pacific 
to Sydney or Neweastle 55s, option Melbourne or Ade- 
laide, 62s 6d, by American Trading Company. The 
American schooner Robert Lewers, owned and operated 
by Lewers & Cook, of Honolulu, arrived on Puget Sound 
this week to load lumber at Port Ludlow for the Ha- 
waiian Islands. The schooner Repeat of the same line 
is loading a cargo at the same port. The barkentine 


Benecia has arrived on the Sound and will load lumber 
at Bellingham for Eten, Peru. 





a 
Buying Short 
- Yard Stock 


is all right once you have settled on 
a source of supply that is depend- 
able. Our ambition has been to be so 
regarded, and we are sure the large 
and well assorted stocks we carry 
justify a trial order when you need 
any of the following items in either 
straight or 


Mixed Cars 


Hemlock AllGrades | Maple 
White Pine and Beech 


Norway a! Te 


Hardwood Flooring 
White and Red Cedar Shingles and Lath 


Stock Subject to Prior Orders. 


120 M’—2x 4’ :-— 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
225 M’—2x 6’" — _ 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
185 M’—2x 8” — _ 10to16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
145 M’—2x10’"" — 10to16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
160 M’—2x12”” — _ 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

95 M’—2x 4" — 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 
325 M’—2x 8’’ & wider 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 

















We can work stock to size 
on short notice and insure 
you high grade planer work 


Stearns Salt & 
Lumber Company 





ee Ludington, Mich. 








A MARKET FOR 


Surplus Stocks 


No matter what kind of lumber 
you manufacture, we can find a 
market for any surplus stock you 
may have of standard grade. We 
are buyers of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, Ete. 
Shingles, Lath and Posts 


We advance 80 percent of pur- 
chase price on receipt of B. L. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


aie Saad FOREST, OHIO Capital $250,000 


and Surplus 











We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 





SHOPS AND SELECTS 





All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 


SASS 


j WHEEL dé 


We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


WHYTE YMUMUUYA 
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Marct 6, 1913, 
came to the home of J. H. Austin, jr., general sales © gent 
of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, Februa: 93 





THE SOUTHWEST 











Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 
Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN — 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHIT 


“ : also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











IDAHO | 
White Pine Specials | 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4’ 6-4’ 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 





Wholesale Lumber 


4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Get our 
Prices on 


ed Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 








B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrssurci. Pa’ 








Made in lengths 2’ té 8’ 
Our Interlocking Device makes the master slide rule absolutely fool proof, elim- 


inating errors in measurements. Slides cannot be extended or closed except in 
consecutive order. Nothing like it for inside measurements of doors, windows, 
boilers, etc. Send for circular. Price 15c per lineal foot in U.S.A. postpaid. 











DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J-£. 4245+, New York City 








FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Market Is Slightly Weaker, but Improvement is Ex- 


pected with the Opening of Spring—Rains Delay 
Shipments. 


Houston, TEx., March 1—That the lumber market is 
slightly weaker than it was a month ago is admitted by 
practically all the Houston lumber concerns, but there 
seems to be no uneasiness; rather, it is believed the 
‘*slump’’ is only temporary and that spring will usher 
in better volume and better prices. Crop conditions over 
Texas have never been better. Retail yards are doing a 
fair business and in certain sections are thriving. Lum- 
ber companies operating strings of yards are very opti- 
mistic as to business prospects over the State during the 
later summer and early fall. It is hard to figure, under 
present conditions, how prosperity can fail to claim 
Texas as her own within a few months at least. 

The market this winter has fluctuated badly. One 
sales manager said yesterday that he had long since 
stopped trying to ‘‘call the turn’’ on market condi- 
tions—that really no one at present could tell anything about 
them except that they were far from satisfactory. He said: 

“Northern buying, which tigures largely in our spring 
plans, has not commenced and may be delayed on account of 
the financial depression that has lately affected the country. 
Business conditions are greatly improved, however, and there 
should be a good demand for southern pine from northern 
markets by March or April.” 

Rains have again delayed shipments at the mills. In fact, 
the weather since November has been very unsatisfactory. 
During this period there have not been more than two weeks 
of good shipping weather and this has caused congested order 
files in many instances. 

Buying has fallen off in all quarters the last week. The 
finish market is weak, but dimension continues fairly stiff. 
There are few timbers being cut—only enough to supply the 
comparatively small demand. The railroads have practi- 
cally ceased to buy except in small quantities for immediate 
use, 

The Mexican situation continues almost hopeless. Passen- 
gers arriving at Galveston announce that rail communication 
between Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico has been inter- 
rupted and that residents of interior towns, far from having 
business on their minds, are in danger of starvation. There 
is practically no lumber business in the republic. What little 
lumber that has been left in the various yards is of odd 
sorts and sizes, almost everything having been requisitioned 
by one or another of the warring factions. It is doubtful if 
peace will be found in Mexico during the next two years and 
Texas lumbermen have turned their attention to other fields. 

The city council of Galveston has adopted a resolution 
providing for the paving of Church Street from Twenty-ninth 
Street to Thirty-seventh Street and for paving Twenty-ninth 
Street from Market to Church Street, property owners hav- 
ing been given the privilege of having wood blocks laid by 
paying the difference between this material and vitrified 
brick. 

The new budget of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad 
Company, which is for a total of $157,082.50, includes an 
item of paving to be done in Fort Worth at a cost of $6,631. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company has received at its 
Orange mill a drive of logs and piling brought down by D. 
Clark from Cow Creek, 300 miles above that city, on the 
Sabine River. In the drive were 250 saw logs and 3800 round 
piling, from 40 to 60 feet in length. 7 

Robert Carpenter, southern manager for the Chicago Belt- 
ing Company, ran over from New Orleans last week to make 
some calls on Houston lumbermen. ek 

J. Walter Keeley, representing the William M. Lloyd Lum- 
ber Company, of Philadelphia, has been spending some time 
in the Texas lumber district. 





AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 


BEauMOonT, TEx., March 1.—Lumber is holding its own 
but there hasbeen no change in the situation within 
the last two weeks. Early spring buying is expected 
to begin within the next ten days. Mills are beginning 
to catch up somewhat with dimension stocks, which were 
very scarce a month ago, and most of the plants also 
have plenty of general yard stock on hand. ; 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company last week shipped 
two full cargoes of mixed stock to Italian ports from 
Port Arthur. A full cargo of English ties is now being 
loaded at Port Arthur by the Standard Export Lumber 
Company. : 

Building activity in Beaumont is more pronounced at 
present than it has been for years. There are buildings 
under construction here costing in the aggregate $322,550, 
according to the building inspector’s record, and most of 
the buildings are frame residences. Fully 75 percent of the 
entire amount is represented by wood material. ges 4 
permits for February here were $70,000 as compared wit 
$53,000 for the same month last year. 

Cc. D. Crane, general agent for the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, was here from Houston Saturday. 

Roy Austin, manager of the Pickering Lumber Company 
at Pickering, La., was among the lumbermen in Beaumont 
the last week. : 

A. J. Kaulbach, general sales manager of the Nona Mills 
Company (Ltd.), spent the week at the company’s mill at 
Leesville, La., returning home Saturday. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 2.—Kansas and Missouri 
are floundering in roads hub deep with mud as a re- 
sult of another week of rain and snow. Country high- 
ways never have been in worse shape for traffic and it 
is out of the question to deliver any lumber from the 
country yards under the present conditions. Naturally the 
country retail trade is at a standstill and for that rea- 
son the country yards are buying virtually no stock, with 
the result that the manufacturers and wholesalers of all 
woods have had a dull week of it in the Missouri-Kansas 
district. 

J. A. Hilliard, manager of the silo department for the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, says this year promises to be a record breaker 
in the silo business. He says his firm already has at least 
50 percent more inquiries for silos than it had July 1, 
1914. This condition applies to the entire middle West 
where the Weyerhaeuser campaign is being conducted. 

The Jamison Company, of Everett, Wash., manufacturer 
of red cedar shingles and wholesaler of other Coast woods, 
has put Edmund D. Frost in charge of its business in this 
section. Mr. Frost has been traveling in this territory for 
but has had no 


the Jamison company for some time, 

flice. 

° Two new lumbermen entered the Kansas oy. field this 
u 


The first arrival was John Girard 


last week. 


stin, who 





and on February 26 Lawrence Hull Burd arrived a the 
home of J. L. Burd, manager of the Arkansas Valley um. 
ber Company. Both are reported to be unusually pro1 sing 
youngsters. : 

Charles W. Myers, of the. Sabine Tram Company. has 
returned from a two-weeks’ trip in the East mucl jm. 
pressed with the better feeling among southern pine nen 
he called on. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 2.—General lumber condit )ng 
the last week have not been bright, due partly to the 
weather. Inquiries are increasing and as soon as the 
weather becomes settled a good increase in busi. ess 
may be looked for. The line yards which have | en 
sending in inquiries are now beginning to place or ors 
for their spring needs. The yellow pine market is slix tly 
improved. Some ordering is being done but the or ors 
are coming in slowly and are not large. The manufa: ur- 
ers and wholesalers are not at all discouraged. They k ow 
the line yards and factories are exceedingly low as to st ckg 
and buying must be done shortly. 

C. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager of the Consolid ‘eq 
Saw Mills Company, says the company is receiving a f. rly 
good demand for yellow pine, but it is not up to what should 
be with the season so far advanced, 

R. B. Bearden, of the Booker-Bearden Lumber Com) 
says business was fairly good during 
March has not opened so _ well. 

Harry Montgomery, the local representative for the W. 
R. Pickering Lumber Company, of Kansas City, says w ile 
business is rather quiet he is getting a share of it, al- 
though prices are unsatisfactory. 

R. E. McKee, local manager for the Long-Bell Lunier 
Company, says that while business is quiet, prospects ire 
good. nquiries seem to be increasing. 

February receipts and shipments of lumber in St. Louis, 
as reported by the Merchants’ Exchange, were 15,020 curs 
of lumber received, as against 14,378 cars during Febru- 
ary of last year, a gain of 642 cars. Shipments were 
8,911 cars as against cars last February, a de- 
crease of 902 cars. 

Building permits issued in February showed an incresse 
of fifty-four, but decrease in the valuation as compared 
with February of last year, $207,021. Last month 561 
permits were issued for buildings and alterations, the esti- 
mated cost of which was $701,062. In February, 1914, 
507 permits were issued for buildings and alterations to 
cost $908,083. This is a very decided loss—$1,420,631 
compared with two years ago when the estimated value of 
buildings and alterations amounted to $2,121.693. 
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Demand Unseasonably Light; Exports Nil—Railroads 
In the Market—An Association President Going 
After New Members. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 1.—The market situation 
changes very gradually indeed. Demand has not yet 
reached seasonable volume by any means. The virtual 
embargo upon lumber exports to Europe naturally «is 
having more or less adverse effect upon the domestic 
side. In addition, line yard purchases are rigidly held 
down. Notwithstanding all this, the general conditions, so 
far as southern woods are concerned, appear to be improved 
The carriers are buying crossties, car material and some tim- 
bers. Call for yard stock is slightly better and with the 
approach of open weather in the north should make steady 
gains during the next few months, 

Marager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress 


Company, has returned from a stay of several weeks in 
the North in attendance upon the various lumber con 
ventions. While away, Mr. Snell visited most of the 


trade centers throughout the middle West 
the general trade situation carefully. He 
ditions improving gradually and cypress, by comparison 
with other woods, in excellent position. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, Tenn., spent several days in New Orleans last week. 
Mr. Burgess was elected president of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association at its annual in January, and his 
visit here was in the interest of that organization. While 
here he was in conference with Messrs. Otis and Hud- 
dleston, of the Otis Manufacturing Company, on associa- 
tion matters, and with them conducted a quiet campaign 
among local exporters for new members of his associa- 
tion. As a result of his visit, it is probable that the New 
Orleans membership of the National association will be 
—— increased. Discussing hardwood market con- 
ditions, Mr. Burgess reported that the export movement 
was virtually blocked by prevailing ocean rates, though 
some improvement had been noted in domestic demand. His 
firm adheres to its policy of curtailment of production, 
and is operating only one of its mills at present. 

Local demand for lumber is reported fair and the build- 
ing season opens rather promisingly. Work on the new 
freight and passenger terminals of the Texas & Pacific -is 
progressing steadily. Pilings for the foundation of the 
freight terminals have all been driven and the lumber 
and other materials are now being received. The public 
cotton warehouse on the river front will be under con- 
struction this year. In addition, the suburban develop- 
ment projects are resulting in construction of numerous 
dwellings. The bungalow has hit New Orleans between 
the eyes, and a number of these new style habitations are 
going up. 


and studied 
reports con- 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 1.—There seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the yellow pine market. 
In some quarters the report is that there is not enough 
business to justify mill operations. On the other hand 
sales managers report a fairly good demand, with prices 
about the same as they were two weeks ago, though there 
have been some instances of slight concessions. Other mills 
—” it more profitable to hold their stock for better condi- 

ons. 

There is a good volume of inquiry, some of it for car mate- 
rials, but comparatively few orders are being placed by the 
railroads. The spring buying is still delayed, but conditions 
are such that many lumbermen are hopeful. 

The outlook as to building operations in this part of the 
country is favorable. At Dallas, Tex., the largest building 
record since last August was establisbed in February, and at 
Texarkana it is announced that dealers in building materials 
have been enjoying an increased demand for their stock, as 
repair work and other building activities are increasing. 

The mills of this territory are enjoying a great deal of 
special business on account of fMmereased activities in the oil 
fields here and in Oklahoma. Timbers and boards are in spe- 
cial demand. 

The prices on rough stocks have proved steadier lately than 
on higher grades of yellow pine. 
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1. M. Dunn, sawmill owner and operator, formerly running 
plant at Blanchard, La., but lately engaged in the same 
iness at Mineral Wells, Tex., is preparing to establish a 
uisiana mill, with capacity of 35,000 feet and with a three- 
ner outfit, to cut timber which he is reported to have 
ured in several tracts formerly owned by Whited & Wheless, 
ar Linton and Dean's Point. The scene of the proposed 
ration is near Benton, La. 
Arrangements are being made by the Bomer-Ferguson Com- 
uy, now domiciled at Lake Arthur, La., to make Baton Rouge 
headquarters for sales and general business, and to amend 
charter so as to have Baton Rouge the domicile. The com- 
iy operates a mill at Corbin, La., and may open a plant at 
ton Rouge. It is engaged especially in the manufacture 
red cypress and tupelo lumber. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


[ACKSON, Miss., March 2.—Reports are that February 
xduced the largest volume of business of any single 
nth within the last half year. These reports have 
ne much to inspire courage in the hearts of some of the 
imen who have become pessimistic and the fair trade en- 
ed the first two days of March has tended to increase the 
timism, , 
inquiry is brisk and there are some orders with somewhat 
ter prices being paid. Orders are principally for shiplap, 
irds, flooring and drop siding, all grades of drop siding 
ing in strong demand. Purchases are coming chiefly from 
North and East. 
The Jordan River Lumber Company at Kiln, owning one of 
largest and newest sawmills in the country has closed a 
ie for a number of pieces of land in the immediate vicinity of 
mill for the purpose of building additional mill accommo- 
tions and railroad switches. ‘The big mill was completed 
ortly before the outbreak of the European war and has 
ver turned a wheel. The company is preparing for early 
ration. ‘The mill will employ over 1,000 persons. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 1.—While it is not claimed 
lat either prices or orders are satisfactory, manufac- 
irers are asking more for their product even in the 
ce of offers from northern buyers, who evidently have an 
ijea that prices will go still lower. ‘The difference in dressed 
ck prices between what the buyer wants to pay and the 
mill asks is sometimes $2, indicating a rather peculiar situ- 
tion, which it is hoped will right itself. There is some 
yvement in the East in large timbers and several large sill 
ders have been received. No. 2 common boards and dimen- 
ion Show more activity. In addition, inspectors are now in 
territory taking up ties for the English Government. 
Ilvavy rains have interfered with the normal logging opera- 
tions, but have not interrupted manufacturing to any extent. 


2a 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., March 3.—The yellow pine market 
shows a rather mixed condition, with a rather weak 
undertone. Prices are unchanged from a week ago, 
but some concessions are reported. Weather conditions are 
still unsettled and prospects show little encouragement, 
although sales managers are rather optimistic for the 
spring buying outlook. 

Buyers show a reluctance in placing orders and are 
fecling the whole market on every purchase. Some still 
view the market hopefully, although they confess that the 
only glint of blue on the horizon is the prospect of good 
spring buying, which is still absent because of unfavorable 
weather in the East and North. Inquiry still comes in 
some volume, but very little business is resulting from 
this source. , 

Export mills are almost out of business in exports, be- 
cause of the prohibitive freight rates charged by ocean 
vessels. This has turned a vast volume of lumber to the 
interior and this has had a natural effect on the market. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., March 2.—Little or no change has 
been noted in the lumber situation during the week. 
A fair percentage of coastwise business is being con- 
summated, but prices are scarcely up to normal. Build- 
ing activities are on the increase, however, and pros- 
pects for a good season of business seem to be ahead. The 
dearth of vessels in which to = the export product appears 
to be the principal thing that is hampering the trade. 

The lumber business is still far behind in the year's totals. 
The average of shipments per month since September 1, which 
was the beginning of the lumber year, will not run over 5,000,- 
000 feet, and this shortage, combined with the practical 
cessation of foreign business, would give the trade a rather 
zloomy outlook but for the fact that there is a steady if slow 
increase in local consumption. 

In order to engage in the wholesale yellow pine lumber busi- 
ness under the style of P. N. Coleman Lumber Company, 
1. N. Coleman has withdrawn from the Durden-Coleman Lum- 
ber Company, of which he has been first vice president. Mr. 
Coleman's new company will have offices in the National Bank 
Luilding, and will have the selling agency of two of the 
largest mills in southwest Georgia. The sales will be handled 
‘y one of the most prominent yellow pine companies in the 
trade. Mr. Coleman will go north to establish an agency in 
New England. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 1.—Despite the business de- 
pression, building permits last month exceeded the 
amount of the permits for February of last year, to- 
talling $471,961, as against $335,391 for February, 
1914. The gain, however, was due to the issuance of 
«a permit last month for an office building which will cost 
$275,000. The rest of the permits were chiefly for resi- 
dences of the better sort, averaging a cost of over $5,000. 

“I expect this year’s building record to be equal at least 
to the amount of construction last year,” said the building 
inspector today. “Of course there won't be anything like 

boom. But there'll be a good deal of remodeling, quite 
i number of rather costly residences built, and a few 
large buildings erected.” 

Few Georgia mills are running over six or eight hours, 
and an estimate made this week is that half are idle. 
\bout the only line that has shown real improvement is 
shingles. Otherwise there is little change in price or 
— cocoons particularly in Georgia, are said to be 
fairly good. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 1.—A sudden and unex- 
pected slump in the market last week made the whole lum- 
ber trade sit up and take notice. A little business is being 
placed all the time but not in any volume. One of the 
lamentable features of the week was 2 break in the market 
occasioned by a slash in prices by one of the large local job- 
bers, This was on a cargo of 600,000 feet of lumber for the 























New York market. There were several bids in, it is said, 
when the jobber in question wired the New York buyer, nam- 
ing a price said to be $1.50 below the lowest bidder. This 
yrice took the business. The fact that the market broke 
as caused the most distress in the local trade because. prices 
had  inaameaeed advanced until they were more nearly 
norinal. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 2.—Among those who regard 
the outlook for the yellow pine trade as very uncertain 
is Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry Lum- 
ber Company. Speaking of business conditions, especially 
with respect to North Carolina pine, yesterday, General 
Waters said that while a slightly better tone had begun to 
make itself felt in the trade, improvement has not yet become 
sufficiently pronounced to amount to an advance. ‘There was 
somewhat better inquiry, but much uncertainty continued. 
Lumber is not bringing prices sufficiently high to yield a profit. 
He said his company was turning out some stocks, but had put 
a price on them and would not sell at less. 

The newly organized Baltimore Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Club is holding meetings every week and doing much in the 
way of placing at the disposal of members information con- 
cerning the extent of the stocks unsold in the citv and other 
matters, which is proving very helpful to the trade. 

Herbert Stubbs, who has for years looked after the Balti- 
more office of the John L. Roper Lumber Company, has been 
succeeded by Lyman C. Millard, the son of the president of 
the company. Mr. Stubbs, who is a Baltimorean, and well 
known in the trade, still handles a part of the Roper com- 
pany’'s stocks in this territory, however. : 

The plant of the Parsons Pulp & Lumber Company, at Par- 
sons, W. Va., has been closed indefinitely, according to a re- 
port received here from Cumberland, Md., owing to a lack of 
demand for the products of the company, 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFo.k, VA., March 1.—Trading in rough low grade 
Jumber has been better during the last week but not of 
sufficient volume with those mills operating planing mills 
in conjunction with their sawmills to offset the decrease 
in the demand for dressed stock. With the advent of 
spring some impetus will be given to business, although sales 
have been in such volume with some of the mills that they 
= not look for any decided change for the better for some 

ime. 

No boom is expected while the general trade conditions of 
the country remain as they are, but an increase in the demand, 
possibly excepting dressed stock of which the manufacturers 
are carrying a rather large surplus, even though not large, 
would entail some hustling by buyers to get their require- 
ments filled promptly with a prompt advance in prices. The 
price situation is strong and in the stock sizes of box lumber 
an upward trend is noted because of the decreased production 
and many of the mills being oversold. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. - 


VaNcoUvER, B. C., March 1.—Orders have been placed 
by the Burlington Route through the Forest Products 
Company, of Vancouver, for a million feet of rough 
lumber. This is part of an order which will total 4,000,- 
000 feet to go to British Columbia mills. The Burling- 
ton Route has placed a large amount of business with mills 
in the Puget Sound district, and, following the example sect 
by the Great Northern, has given some also to mills in this 
Province. 

Sir Richard McBride, speaking in the legislature on the 
second reading of the bill relating to special timber licenses, 
mention of which has been made, hinted at improvement in 
conditions as a result of the efforts to enlarge the markets 
for the timber products of the Province. He looked for a 
revival shortly in the industry. Sir Richard defended the 
Government’s action in granting a period of grace for the 
payment of monies due on special timber licenses, pointing 
out that the timber wealth of the Province was a very great 
asset, so great indeed that actuaries had estimated that the 
revenue from timber under good conditions would equal all 
the revenue from other sources and alone provide for the 
carrying on of the entire civil government of the country. 
He also announced that the outlook for reciprocity with 
Australia was most encouraging and he looked for tangible 
result at no distant date of the negotiations which had becn 
carried on. 

















FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St Joun, N. B., March 1.—The hopes of the lumber 
operators of the southern part of New Brunswick, of 
getting out all their logs, have been practically blasted 
during the last week. February was extraordinarily mild 
throughout, and the last week instead of bringing better 
weather brought a heavy rain storm which entirely removed 
the snow. It was estimated two weeks ago that it would take 
four weeks of geod sledding to get out all the logs in the 
southern counties, and there is no hope of any such result. 
Stream driving on the smaller streams may also be affected, 
and the outlook, so far as the lower half of the Province 1s 
concerned, is very unsatisfactory. In the northern portion, 
on the headwaters of all the large rivers, conditions have 
been favorable, and there is no complaint. 

The British lumber market continues unusually strong, and 
the only difficulty the shippers encounter is that of getting 
tonnage. The last charter of a sailing vessel on English ac- 
count was at 116s, and there can be no doubt that the activity 
of German submarines in British waters will have a further 
tendency to make tonnage shy. The Bathurst Lumber Com- 
pany will cut 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet of lumber this 
winter, and will operate its two mills at Bathurst. By mid- 
summer it expects to have the new pulp mill at Bathurst in 
operation. The Pejepscot Pulp & Paper Company, an American 
concern, which has 8,000,060 feet on the yards in St. John 
and Kings counties, has a very poor prospect of getting out 
more than a portion of it. ‘ 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., March 1.—Trade conditions show little 
change and there are no signs as yet of the resumption 
of building activity. The market for hemlock and the 
cheaper grades of white pine is decidedly weak with some 
price cutting, while in other lines prices are generally well 
maintained. Spruce is becoming scarcer and strengthening 
owing to the requirements of the British market, for which 
red pine is also in demand. Dealers consider that spring 
prospects, while improving somewhat, are largely dependent 
on financial conditions, as the difficulty of obtaining funds is 
the main cause of slackness in the building trade. 

At the annual convention of the Ontario Retail Hardware 
& Stove Dealers’ Association held here February 24 and 25 
it was officially recommended that the members start a 
“Build Now” campaign. It was pointed out that all condi- 
tions were favorable to such a movement. 





PHILADELPHIA 





Number 1 Partition 
Number 2 Partition 
2%” and 34” Face 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 


Solid or Mixed Cars 
Lumber and prices 


are 
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GILL LUMBER CO. 


a Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. 








White Pine ae “aedael Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the “‘Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’’? 


a A. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 





Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. | 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 
White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 











Wholesale Dealers in ! 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., Philadel shia. 











| William Whitmer & Sons, ] 


Incorporated 


Franklin Bank Bldg.. PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 

W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 

PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 
—* 

















A Profit Maker 
For You 


KEES METAL 
BUILDING CORNERS 


Used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards, Form a per- 
fect bevel-corner. Save the car- 
penter’s time. Give the owner 
a better job. 

You can sell a lot of them. 
We'll help you. 





A card will bring 
particulars. 


ED.KEES 2c: BeariceNex Box 51. * 
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Stillwell” 
Long Leaf 


Timbers 


Mean ABSOLUTELY every stick 
LONG LEAF GUARANTEED 













We Guarantee 
Grades 


R. R. Material 


We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills and can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. Our prices 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 


Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL ”’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 


Stilwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co.| 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bidg,,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
i. ‘ y 


KANSAS CITY 


M “Better” Yard Stock 
> Because That Is Our Business : 

RA Frist Shipment of Our Famome 
“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


: (SOUTHERN PINE) 
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Will Demonstrate to You : 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 


Long Build . 
“KANSAS CITY, MO. LUMB 




















J WHITE PINE 


We are probably better equipped to take care 
of your White Pine business than anyone else 
in this field. We have the product of Five 
Large Up-to-date Mills. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 2.—A little more activity is 
reported and indications are very favorable. Every pros- 
pect is encouraging for a lively trade. Consumers’ stocks 
are much depleted and they must be replenished shortly. 
This condition also exists with the dealers, so improve- 
ment May come any day. There is a fair demand for oak 
and ash, cottonwood and poplar are also fair sellers. Prices 
are firm and have a tendency to advance. The cypress situa- 
tion is quiet. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports a fairly good busi- 
ness. 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, a new 
concern, is meeting with success, His connections are first 
class and he is able to give prompt shipments on all items 
on the hardwood list. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, is 
at the mills of the company this week. The office reports a 
satisfactory call for oak and other hardwood items. 

The C. F. Liebke Hardwood Lumber Company is having a 
seasonable run of business, and Frank J. Liebke says they are 
getting ready for some good business in the near future. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, says the company has started in quite well 
this month. Inquiry is moderately good for almost every 
item on the list. 

c. P. Jennings, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, says very little is 
being done in the hardwood line. Inquiries are coming in 
but orders are scarce, ' 

B. B. Hall and J. W. Shelton, representing the Southern 
Hardwood Company, manufacturer and wholesaler of hard- 
wood, with headquarters at Jacksonville, Tex., and with a 
sales office in the Wright Building, this city, say they have 
begun to do business, but find conditions very quiet. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 2.—Logging interests still 
complain that they are having considerable difficulty 
in making appreciable progress in their work and the 
amount of timber available is still comparatively small 
with the exception of a few of the larger firms. 

Benjamin K. Nusbaum, secretary of the National Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
has been in Memphis the last few days conferring with archi- 
tects, contractors and other members of the Memphis Builders’ 
Exchange regarding the building outlook in this city and sec- 
tion. He is quite enthusiastic over what he has learned here 
and says that what he has discovered during the last two 
months in a trip of nearly 5,000 miles has given him every 
assurance that business is picking up in all lines, including the 
building trades. He is heartily in favor of the new movement 
which has been launched looking to a uniform plan of contracts 
so that the contractor, the builder and everyone else interested 
may know what a structure is to cost. 

John M. Tuther, secretary of the Business Men's Club, an 
nounced yesterday that, although the headquarters of the 
recently organized Southern Pine Association were in New 
Orleans, all meetings of the board of directors of that organ- 
ization will be held in Memphis. 

The H. H. Hitt Lumber Company, Decatur, Ala., is arrang- 
ing to resume operation about April 1. This plant has been 
closed down for several months as a result of the European 
war and the consequent stoppage of export business. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

NASHVILLE, ARK., March 1.—The property of the Gray- 
sonia-Nashville Lumber Company has been formally 
transferred to J. H. Allen, of the Allen Lumber & Box 
Company, and work has been begun on the new sawmill. Mr. 
Allen will construct a hardwood sawmill, and will lease and 
operate the box factory of the Graysonia-Nashville company. 

Kos Little, of the Kennett Stave Company, was in Bly the- 
ville Tuesday talking with citizens relative to establishing a 
buggy spoke and barrel stave plant in Blytheville. He was 
accompanied by J. D. Hollingshead, of Chicago, a large jobber 
of such products, who is much interested in having Mr. Little 
locate here. 

B. R. Waite, a box and crate manufacturer of Muncie, Ind., 
visited Pine Bluff, looking into conditions with a view of 
establishing a hoop factory here. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrISTOL, VA.-TENN., March 2.—Bristol lumbermen are 
more encouraged over the outlook for business and ex- 
pect trade to improve materially within the next few 
weeks. Inquiries are reported more numerous but only 
a small percent of business is being received from this 
source. <j 

Practically all of the mills along the Virginia division 
of the Virginia & Southwestern have resumed operation, 
including several new mills. . : 

A better outlook for building is reported by architects 
and it is evident that many builders are taking advantage 
of the reduced price of lumber and favorable labor condi- 
tions to build. It is believed that building operations 
will be conducted this year on a much larger scale than 
last year. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LouisvILLE, Ky., March 3.—Though many lumber- 
men believe that conditions do not justify increasing 
production the resumption of operations by many saw- 
mill men in this territory indicates a revival of con- 
fidence and a belief that normal trade is close at hand. 

The Fooks Lumber Company, Paducah, Ky., has 
started a mill on an oak and poplar timber tract in 
McCracken County and will saw up all of the timber it 
has there. The Belle Point (Ky.) Lumber Company has 
received a lot of logs in a recent tide in the Kentucky 
River and will resume operations this week. The same 
is true of the Day Lumber & Coal Company’s mill at 
Beattyville. The Broadhead-Garrett Company, of Win- 
chester, reports that its new mill at Nada, Ky., which 
has a 50,000,000-foot poplar tract to work on, will begin 
operations this week. The Turkey Foot Lumber Com- 
pany, which has a mill at Cresmont, Lee County, will 
start operation after a lay-off of several months. The 
company is also extending its logging road. 

J. A. Hillerich, president of the J. F. Hillerich & Son 
Company, which operates a large baseball bat factory in 
Louisville, has been elected a member of the Louisville Rotary 
aii report that the plans of the distillers, who an- 
nounced a 50 percent cut in production last fall, have been 
earried out so well that the actual consumption of barrels 
will be below that. The total production will run about 


15,000,000 gallons this season, it is figured, as contras! } 
with a normal output of 35,000,000. Prohibition legislati: , 
and unfavorable business conditions have gotten the 4 
—e who are the best customers of the coopers, ba 
seared. 

Practical field work in the Kentucky mountains is to 

taken up by the senior class of the Pennsylvania School |; 
Forestry, according to advices received by State Fores: 
J. E, Barton. The young foresters will arrive in this St: 
in April and will visit the big Quicksand operation of Mowb: 
& Robinson, of Cincinnati, who have a large mill, floori 
factory ete. at the Breathitt County point. They will ca: 
in the mountains in that part of the State, studying tim) 
lumber manufacturing ete. at first hand. 


——— 


we 
IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., March 1.—Demand for yellow piie 
improved considerably last week, the call being f 
prompt shipment principally in special stocks, and pric 
were boosted accordingly. This is believed to be a tempora 
condition and the dealers are not going out of their way 
take on any considerable amount of business other than { 
immediate shipment, 

Agitation in hardwood during the week was not sufficient!, 
vigorous to make an impression upon the market. Specu! 
tive buying still prevails and up until ten days ago t 
tendency was toward gradual improvement in the gene: 
demand for this grade. Stagnation in the furniture tra 
also keeps hardwood in the background. 

Inquiries received last week, if they can be taken as 
criterion, indicate that the lumber situation will undoubted 
mend within the next thirty or sixty days. 

The unseasonable weather which has handicapped near! 
all of the operators has been followed by ideal conditions, 
and shipments that were behind are being rushed out. 

The construction of the Virginia-Blue Ridge Railway from 
Tye River to Massie’s Mills, near Lynchburg, is being pushe 
along rapidly. It is the purpose of the backers, who repr 
sent Lynchburg and New York capital, to have the road con 
pleted to Lowesville by May 15th. The syndicate plans to 
develop the property and locate two large saw mills on tl 
timber tracts. These mills are to have a daily capacity 0! 
100,000 feet of lumber and the output along the line wii! 
furnish considerable freight traffic for the railway compan, 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 1.—Spring’s advent 
gives promise of witnessing a marked improvement in 
conditions among the mills of the State. Numerous 
companies whose mills have been shut down or else 


operated on part time are preparing for a general 
resumption of operation. Orders ure pouring in now in 
greater volume and with more regularity, justifying those con 
cerns whose operations have been suspended in starting up, 
with prospects of sufficient business to insure a prosperous 
year. 

With many orders ahead the Lackawanna Coal & Lumber 
Company, of Seth, resumed operation last week after a shut 
down of several months. 

The lumber industry will be affected by legislation which 
may be enacted during the special session of the legislatur: 
Among other measures to be considered is the administration 
bill imposing a corporation income tax on the net incomes of 
all corporations, both domestic and foreign, the bill having 
failed of passage at the regular session. ‘The Smith excessive 
land tax bill, which failed at the regular session, is also 
enumerated in Governor Hatfield's call. That bill imposes a 
tax of 5 cents an acre on all holdings of land in excess of 
5,000 acres, increasing the rate when the acreage reaches 
10,000 to 10 cents an acre on all persons, firms, associations, 
partnerships and corporations whether such land be held in 
fee or otherwise. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 1.—Jacob H. Hilkene, city 
building commissioner, predicts the greatest building 
season the city has had in many years. Mr. Hilkene’s 
desk is piled high with plans awaiting approval and 
many of these plans are for frame dwellings. He ex 
pects a large amount of frame dwelling construction for 
investment purposes, because of the present low cost 
of lumber and other building material. Building is 
starting much earlier than usual, owing to the fine 
weather. Another incentive to early building is the 
fact that many of the projects have been carried over 
from last year because at that time to negotiate loans to 
finance them was impossible. 

For the first month since last August February has 
shown an increase in building construction. Last month 
the city issued 356 permits with an aggregate valuation 
of $307,750, as compared with 152 permits with an aggregate 
valuation of $292,469 issued in February, 1914. The increase 
was due entirely to frame construction. Permits issued the 
first two months of this year have equaled $574,657, as com 
pared with $714,319 for the corresponding period of 1914. 

Negotiations have been concluded by the Chamber of Com 
merce at Anderson whereby the McGuire Handle Company 
will move its plant to that city from Prospect, Ohio. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., March 3.—There has been a slight 
picking up in business in hardwoods in the last week or 
ten days. The opinion prevails that with the coming of 
spring and better weather the improvement in trade in 
both wholesale and retail lines will be even more 
marked. Collections are better and in fact a better tone 
now pervades the market than for some time. <A good 
many logs are being brought in from Green and Pond 
rivers in Kentucky. The local hardwood mills are now 
being operated on a schedule of about eight hours a day. 

Thomas C, Hanley, who for the last ten or twelve 
years was in the office of Young & Cutsinger here, has 
gone to Jackson, Tenn., where he is office and traffic 
man for the Bedna Young Lumber Company. Shortly after 
the sudden death of Bedna Young, of Young & Cutsinger, 
several months ago the business was taken over by Frank M. 
Cutsinger, the junior member of the old firm. Then followed 
the formation of the Bedna Young Lumber Company, which 
took over the old firm’s business at Jackson, Tenn. The 
Bedna Young Lumber Company was organized with the fol 
lowing stockholders: Frank M. Cutsinger, M. L. Young, 
Harry J. Schaefer, ‘Thomas C. Hanley and Frank L. Donnell. 

Each year the six leading sawmills of Evansville turn out 
about 36,000,000 feet of lumber. The lumber is sawed from 
logs shipped in from the southern States or floated down 
the Ohio River from Green and Pond rivers in Kentucky. 
This lumber sawed in Evansville goes to all parts of the 
United States and Europe. The value of the annual output 
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of furniture from local factories is about $5,000,000. To 
iy facture this output about 5,000 men are employed. 

a retent meeting of the Evansville Furniture Manufac- 
tl Association Edward Ploeger, of the Globe-Besse-World 
| ture Company, was elected president. In speaking of 
t! usiness outlook Mr. Ploeger said that it is much better 
t! it was three or four months ago; that, while the furni- 
tl jusiness the country over was under normal last year, 
t as a whole the factories in Evansville fared much 
I » than the industry in many other cities of the United 





IN NEW HANDS. 

\NSVILLE, InD., March 2.—At a meeting of the 
st. holders of the Evansville Veneer Company held 
he Monday, March I, George O. Worland, Allen Gray 
an R. R. Williams, all of this city, purchased a large 


b! of stock that was held in the company by parties 
in -iseonsin and the northern part of Indiana and after 
the leal had been consummated the following directors 
we eleeted: Charles W. Talge, George O. Worland, 
N Williams and Allen Gray. The directors chose the 
fo! wing officers: President, Charles W. Talge; vice 


pro ent, R. R, Williams; secretary and treasurer, George 
0. Vorland. By this deal the Evansville Veneer Com- 
pany passes entirely into the hands of Evansville people. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 
(oLUMBUS, OHIO, March 3.—Trade in lumber in Co- 
Juabus and Central Ohio has been rather quiet in yel- 
low pine and in hardwoods. Buying by dealers is on the 


hand to mouth method and they are loath to accumulate 
stocks under the unsettled conditions which prevail. 
One of the best features is the bright prospects for a 
ratier active building season. Despite the business de- 
pression building is expected to be rather active. Deal- 
ers a8 a consequence are looking for a rather good de- 
miuld when weather opens up and are making prepara- 
tious accordingly. Architects and builders are busy. 


The yellow pine business is unsettled and some cutting 
ot prices is reported. Dealers’ stocks are rather light 
and most of the buying is for shipment in a month. 
Ilardwood trade is best with the retailers, as factories are 
not buying as readily as formerly. Most of the buying is for 
deferred shipments. 
hk. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
e in hardwoods is quiet, but that condition might be 
‘ cted under the circumstances. Prices are generally well 
maintained, although there is some cutting where stocks have 
accumulated. Dealers are now buying better than factories. 


; NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MAss., Mareh 1.—Cold weather has relieved 
the anxiety of the lumbermen whose winter cut of logs 
banked in the forest streams was seriously threatened by 
the floods caused by the heavy rains and thaw of last 
week. The unseasonable freshets have spoiled the ice 
crop on the Connecticut, Merrimac, Kennebec and other 
large New England Rivers, but it looks now as if the 
floods had been nipped by the falling temperature in 
time to save the logs. 

\t Rumford, Me., a large number of spruce logs were 
carried out by the rapid rise of the Swift River on 
Thursday, but arrangements were made to boom them at 
Livermore Falls. On the upper Connecticut the water rose 
fast and dangerous ice jams were formed, rendering very diffi- 
cult and dangerous the lumberjacks’ task of stringing booms. 
The greatest damage was in the valleys of the Connecticut 
River and its tributaries. The colder weather has frozen 
up the water sources and the freshets are now subsiding. | 

Ihe heavy rains worked havoe with the thin coating of ice 
left on the logging roads by the recent warm weather. In 
some of the more exposed sections loggers fear their winter 
hauling is over. The snow has been unusually light the last 
wiiter and this February rain has made bad matters worse. 
The one good feature is that the production is curtailed and 
it will be easier to maintain prices. y a 

rhe local lumber market has a better tone this week. The 
huilding department reports permits applied for are well up 
to last year’s good record, and with the “Build now,’ the 
“Buy now” and the “Pay now” campaigns Boston newspapers 
i strenuously conducting it looks as if it would be a profit- 
able spring for the building trades. ma 

the money market is nearly back in normal condition. In 
Boston call money is plentiful at 3 percent, but the banks 
decline to make concessions on that figure. For time money 
the general rate is 4 percent, with business in year money at 
11, percent. Outside commercial paper is selling mostly at 
+ to 4% percent, but sales of some high-grade paper are re- 
ported at 3% percent. Some strong banks are charging their 
lest commercial depositors 4 percent. It is much easier 
now to finance a good building proposition. 2 

the New England raiiroads are getting into a_better posi- 
tion and ought to be ready shortly to start needed improve- 
tients, requiring quantities of lumber. Holders of all but 
$1,000,000 of the $53.000,000 in short time notes of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad have accepted propositions of the Fed- 
| trustees of the road for an extension of the securities. 
‘The officials are confident that virtually unanimous consent 

|| be obtained before the notes expire tomorrow. The re- 
gested fare advances in Massachusetts, several times sus- 
pended since last fall, were partially granted Saturday by 
Public Service Commission, to become effective today, 

d this will considerably augment the railroad reverues. 

Since the return from the South of Martin L. Brown, head 

the Woodstock Lumber Company, it is announced that this 
lirm will handle exclusively in the New England market the 

tput of the Mitchell Lumber Company, of Demopolis, Ala., 
nufacturer of shortleaf partition, finish ete. ) 

rhe Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, of Springfield, 
\iass., held its annual meeting of stockholders February 24 

its home offices in Springfield. The following officers were 

cted to serve for the ensuing year: President, Frank 

: vice president, James W. Hubbard ; treasurer, Walter F. 
e: seeretary, Robert C. Pepper. The above officers, with 
‘ian A. Rice, constitute the board of directors. | 




















THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


3ANGOR, Mg., March 2.—Maine lumbermen say that 
ey recall no such unfavorable weather conditions in 
ebruary in forty years as have prevailed during the 
nth just closed. Temperatures have ranged unusu- 
y high and instead of the usual heavy snows there 
s been a succession of rains, carrying away most of 
’ snow that fell in late January and leaving the log- 





ging roads almost bare. Last week’s-rain extended 
far north, turning to snow only in the extreme northerly 
part of the State, where about two inches of snow fell. 
In some localities there has been good hauling on icy 
roads, but for the most part the moving of logs to the 
landings has been difficult and slow and the outlook is 
that a considerable part of the cut must be left in the 
woods. 

The recent rains have raised the smaller water courses 
to almost spring freshet pitch and even the larger rivers, 
like the Penobscot and Kennebec, are considerably af- 
fected. On the Kennebec the ice has been breaking up rap- 
idly above Waterville and the fields on the lower river are 
so thin and black that there seems slight hope of any con- 
siderable ice harvest. The Penobscot has risen about thirty 
inches in the last three days and the river is clear to within 
a few miles of Bangor, while the remaining ice is so thin and 
white that a week of severely cold weather would be re- 
quired to make it fit for harvesting. 

Throughout Maine the freakish winter has badly affected 
all departments of forest industry, from heavy logging to the 
cutting of pulpwood and the various forms of short lumber, 
the lack of snow having made operations slow and expensive, 
while now the prospect of getting much of the cut to market 
is rather dubious. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, March 2.—Demand for lumber is a little 
stronger than it was last week but there is still much 
uncertainty over the outlook and retailers and whole- 
salers are moving very cautiously, the former in buying 
and the wholesalers in committing themselves for any 
considerable period ahead. In some respects prices show signs 
of responding to the better sentiment, but on immediate ship- 
ment buyers still control prices and can buy practically at their 
own figures. Indication is strong that the next two or three 
months will see a decided improvement. While actual orders 
are still hard to get business en talk much more optimisti- 
cally than a month ago and feel that spring will open up much 
better than previously expected. 

The market is depressed this week over the ruling of the 
court of appeals by holding the constitutionality of the law 
prohibiting employment of aliens on public works. This is a 
strong slap at the subway contracts and it is estimated -that 
in the last week contractors have had to lay of about 11,000 
men as a result of this decision. In the meantime deliveries 
of yellow pine, spruce and many deliveries of stocks used in 
the subway contracts have been held up pending the outcome. 
It is expected that Governor Whitman will send a special 
message to the legislature asking for the repeal of the law 
on the ground that it will be impossible to get United States 
citizens who will and can undertake the heavy class of work 
now done by foreigners. 

W. 8S. Harlan, of the Jackson Lumber Company, Lockhart, 
Ala., spent a few days in town last week with his trade here 
and reports a better outlook in yellow pine flooring than on 
his last trip. He says that the demand since January 1 has 
picked up nicely and that he has never known of a time when 
so many mills were closed down as during the last couple of 
months. As a result stocks have been largely depleted and it 
is reasonable to look for an early increase in prices. 

Speaking of the general building situation in the eastern 
markets a well-known authority states that a fair amount of 
building activity is assured. provided the United States can 
keep out of foreign complications. At present the revival, the 
beginnings of which were plainly apparent some weeks ago, is 
checked by the uncertainty produced by the latest phase of the 
European war. 

The office of the Montgomery Lumber Company, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, has been closed and hereafter the business will be 
transacted through the company’s head office at Suffolk, 
Va., the mill being at Spring Hope, N. C. The company will 
still continue its representatives in this market and L. C. 
Litchfield will have his own office at the old address. Mr. 
Litchfield will do a general wholesale business and continue 
to look after the Montgomery Lumber Company's stock as 
heretofore. 

The new yard of the Carpenter & O’Brien Company at 
Staten Island will be ready for active business May 1. The 
company has large mills at Jacksonville and Eastport, Fla., 
and is developing its distributing yard at Staten Island in 
every way up-to-date and equipped to handle a large dis- 
tributing trade. 'The docks and steel shed are well under way 
and when completed will offer accommodation facilities for 
the local retail trade. 

















THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 2.—W. E. Barnard, 
of the Hettler Lumber Company, of Chicago, has been 
in the Tonawandas during the last few days, taking 
orders for stock to be delivered to local wholesalers by vessel 
next season. Local dealers state that Mr. Barnard disposed 
of several million feet of white pine here. 

F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, bas returned from a month’s trip to the Pacific coast, 
stopping at the company’s Chicago plant en route. 

Harold McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, left 
last week for New York, where he will be connected with the 
company’s office. 

L. S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and wife have returned 
from a trip to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





IN NORTHWESTERN NEW YORK. 


WarTERTOWN, N. Y., March 1.—Lumbermen are almost 
unanimous in saying that the present winter has been 
one of the best in history in the Adirondacks so far as 
hauling last summer’s peel of logs is concerned. Snow 
came early in December and there was a heavy fall at 
the beginning of the winter contrary to the usual order of 
things. Lumbermen took advantage of it before the first thaw, 
which was soon followed by another good fall of snéw with 
the result that by the middle of February lumbering operations 
were pretty well cleaned up. y 

he A. Sherman Lumber Company, of Potsdam, having two 
large timber tracts in that section of the Adirondacks, one on 
the Racquette River and the other on the De Grasse River, 
hauled about 4,000,000 feet of timber in the log besides 32,000 
cords of pulpwood for the Racquette River Paper Company. A 
large portion of the lumber is white cedar and will be used 
in the manufacture of shingles. . 

The Emporium Forestry Company, of Utica, has hauled 
about 5,000,000 feet to its mills at Conifer and Tupper Lake 
and in the summer will undoubtedly have its new mill at 
Cranberry Lake ready for operation. That mill is a huge one 
and will employ about 200 men. 

The Mac-a-Maec Lumber Company, of Gouverneur, has han- 
dled this season about 60,000 cords of pulpwood for the St. 
Regis Paper Company cut from the Brandreth Lake tract. 

This season Smallman & Spencer, of Malone, N. Y., will cut 
about three-quarters of a million feet of lumber, the most of 
which will be hardwood. The concern recently finished haul- 
ing its last summer's cut to its mill at Malone. 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 
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Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Go, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES } 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. 
OFFICE! ST.LOUIS, MO. 


GIDEON, MO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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LLOW PINE PIONEER’ 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 
General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
































#| 50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediateshipmentfrom 
@} = our yard at St. Louis. 
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J. E. CRAWFORD 
_ PRESIDENT 


L. BRYAN 
SECY. & TRAFFIC MGR. 


J. M. McCONNELL 
AUDITOR & TREAS. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC & AUDIT CO. 


1208-9 Wright Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEND US YOUR FREIGHT CLAIMS AND FREIGHT BILLS TO FILE 
AND AUDIT. REASONABLE CHARGES. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
‘EW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Uneccelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














Wm. S. Kelton & Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 


Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 














MISSISSIPPI 





Forty Million 
Feet Annually 


A New Record in 


Hardwoods 


was made when this largest hard- 
wood mill in the world started 
operations. Not alone a record 
in quantity but also a record in 
quality. Nothing old fashioned 
here except the values you get 
for this mill is modern through- 
out—Band saws, air lift trimmers,, 
automatic carriers and the Kraet- 
zer drying system for our gum. 


ff your wants run to Oak, Gum, 
Elm or Ash, we want your inquiries. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
We make a specialty of Thin Oak and Gum for the Export Trade. 
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= R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. # 
Manufacturers 
LONG AND 
sHortLear YELLOW PINE srecuazmes 
1” Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2” Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3” and 4” Paving Blocks. u 
e Sales Office, Mill and Yards, MT. OLIVE, MISS. | 
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LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 3.—There seems to be no 
regularity in the lumber trade that is springing up be- 
tween the Pacifie coast and New York through the 
Panama Canal, but this is largely on account of the 
searcity of tonnage. When that is plenty there will 
be a regular trade, and there will always be trade enough to 
disturb the overland movement. 

W holesalers here report that some advances have lately 
taken place in hardwood prices at the southern mills and the 
market is not a buyer's one to as large extent as it has been 
for some months. Orders are not quite as quickly filled, nor 
are they accepted at the quotations of some weeks ago. 

The building trade has shown little activity of late, permits 
the last week numbering fifty-nine, with twenty-seven frame 
dwellings. The total cost of permits was $61,500. There is 
almost an entire absence of any large construction work at 
present, though frame buildings are going up in fair numbers. 
Lumbermen predict that house construction will be on a 
pretty good scale here this year, though they do not look for 
many large buildings to be erected. 

Mixer & Co. report that North Carolina roofers are from 50 
cents to $1 higher, owing to the bad weather at the South, 
which has decreased the stocks available. The demand has 
also shown some increase, 

According to ice conditions, the navigation season will open 
considerably earlier this year than last, although there is no 
hurry on the part of lumbermen to receive stock. The yards 
have still a good assortment on hand and sales are not as good 
as usual at this season, 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 2.—The lumber situation is 
beginning to look up, due to the early opening of good 
building weather. Inquiries for material show a gradual 
but definite increase and lumbermen generally express the 
opinion that in spite of the difficulties attending the Euro- 
pean embroglio Cleveland is entering ‘upon a fair building 
year. Dealers will not venture an opinion as to the future 
trend of prices, but do not expect the increase in spring 
building to bolster up the market to any considerable extent. 

The Cleveland delegation to the Forest Products Federa- 
tion meeting at Chicago last week expressed themselves as 
greatly interested in the work of the convention, but at the 
same time suggested that the expense of initiating the move- 
ment and organizing the bureau should be borne by the 
manufacturers, as the retail men would necessarily be put to 
the equal expense of waging the campaign locally, the result 
of which would accrue equally to the benefit of the producer 
and the retailer. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 2.—Building operations are 
looking up for spring in local territory. Last week H. C. 
Frick announced tentative plans for a magnificent new 
Arcade building in the heart of the city, covering the 
old Cathedral site owned by him. Syrian Temple plans 
have been submitted for bids, this great structure being located 
in Schenley Farms near the magnificent Masonic Temple. 
Work is to start this spring on the new Elks’ Temple in the busi- 
ness district of Pittsburgh and a new bank building is being 
considered by the Mellon interests. The B. F. Jones estate is 
prenaring plans for a new structure also in the business dis- 
trict, plans for which are being drawn. About $12,000,000 
worth of new projects now is announced. Of course, these 
are still in more or less embryonic form, but with good pros- 
pects of developing with the spring into actual construction 
work. Industrial activities have made moderate gains, and 
coal mining activities are improving with the improved mill 
and blast furnace activities. Retail trade is the most 
optimistic thus far in the lumber field. : 

J. C. Donges, of the J, C. Donges Lumber Company, reports 
little improvement as yet in general lumber buying, but interest 
appears to be awake and the spring, he hopes, will change the 
status of business materially. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, who returned from 
an eastern trip last week, expects to go South this week. The 
company reports new business as much restricted and prices 
very low. 

J. H. Henderson, of the Henderson Bros. Lumber Company, 
of Fairmount, W. Va., was in the city last week on business. 
Mr. Henderson was formerly secretary of the Kendall Lumber 
Company, and active in ipmber association work in Pittsburgh. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, returned 
this week from a western trip. The company reports a mod- 
erate volume of business, but prices very much upset. 

The West Penn Lumber Company reports trade holding 
about equal with last year at this time. 





























QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 1.—The month just finished, 
as it passed, held out little encouragement to the lumber 
trade here, but each day brought its little and, looking 
backward at it, most of the dealers find that it was a 
decided improvement on its predecessor. A few con- 
cerns still profess to see no improvement, but the great 
majority have found business looking up. This was per- 
haps more so with the wholesalers than the retailers, 
as the yards have been buying pretty freely for stock 
and the demand on them has not come yet. The feeling 
is general that it will come though and they are getting 
ready to take care of it. Reports of local dealers who 
have recently returned from the mill points supplying 
this territory are that while some mills have resumed 
operations, the supply of lumber at the mills is far 
below normal, and if demand is fair this spring they 
will have good cause to get busy again. Wholesalers 
are paying more for many articles than they were, but 
bargain offerings are plentiful enough to keep the mar- 
ket from any general rise. 

The hardwoods are all in fair demand, with prices 
steady, the best demand being for ash, basswood and 
plain oak. Chestnut is still rather erratic; some dealers find 
the better grades in most demand and others the low grades. 
Quartered oak seems to be freely offered, but prices are hold- 
ing well. Maple, beech and birch are holding their own, or 
perhaps a little better. Mahogany and the fancy woods are 
only in moderate demand, but prices are steady. White pine is 
moving slowly, with prices steady and a strong demand for 
box and 2 and barn. Spruce is steadying. Hemlock is 
holding its price on a flush market, on the prospect of a 
small cut and peel this year. Cypress lumber is selling well, 





but sawn cypress shingles are lagging. The deman for 
yellow pine timbers is good enough to have raised the Pp ces 
a little, but the smaller sizes are inactive and low. \ »th 
Carolina box and roofers are holding their recent gains ut 
sizes have not made much progress in price as yet. ( lar 
shingles are rather inactive, but prices are holding il 
Lath are in good demand and prices are firm, i 

General business conditions here are fair, some lines sg! w-. 
ing improvement and none showing a backward moveu xt 
Finances are still tight and collections are slow. , 

While the January building statistics showed the sm: st 
for that month in many years, February went just ‘he 
opposite direction and made the best showing for that m. cp 
since 1906. During the month 1,260 permits were issued joy 
work estimated to cost $2,574,780. ‘This is a materia! in- 
crease over the corresponding month of last year, when 4 
permits were issued for work costing $1,794,905. Dwe! 
work was by far the most important item in the month's y ¢x 
the value of this class being nearly one and a half mi! oy 
dollars. 

Merchants and property owners on South Street between he 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, when canvassed by the S. th 
Street Business Men's Association, voted 700 to 57 for \ od 
block paving in preference to any other form of modern si et 
paving, and have petitioned to have the repaving of is 
thoroughfare done in this way. 

The Philadelphia office of the R. T. Jones Lumber Comp ny 
has added A. G. Bowman to its sales force, to cover eas: rp 
Pennsylvania, 

The local office of the Highland Lumber Company annou: gs 
that its mill has started up after a shutdown of four mon. is 
January and February business pointing to much beter 
times ahead. 

Sethlehem reports 2 record breaking building business ‘or 
the last ten months, with prospects for a season ahead at 
will exceed anything it has ever done. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 2.—If building projects 
which have been announced are carried through during 
the coming spring and summer, Milwaukee will cx- 
perience a building revival that will more than over- 
come last year’s falling off, according to the building 
inspector, Many plans for extensive improvements have been 
filed with the building department and it looks as though 
builders are not conscious of any business depression. 

The amount of new building launched during the month 
of February shows a decided gain, as compared with Janusry, 
and, although there is a slight falling off, as against 
February, 1914, contractors and lumbermen are confident 
that the arrival of spring will see unusual activity in the 
building field. During February 124 permits were issued for 
buildings to cost $409,056, as against seventy-five permits 
and an investment of $203,649 during January. During 
February, 1914, 128 permits were issued, representing an 
expenditure of $577,148. 

The Rockwell Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, 
turning out sash, doors and blinds, which announced some 
time ago that it would change its equipment from the 
mechanical driven type to motor driven and hired an etfi- 
ciency engineer to do some research work, is now installing 
$50,000 worth of new equipment in its plant at 572 Park 
Street. Practically all the new equipment was manu- 
factured in Milwaukee. 

The Fish Lumber Company, of Elcho, has several lumber 
camps in operation and it is expected that the total cut of 
the concern will amount to at least 20,000,000 feet. The logs 
are being shipped to the company’s sawmill at Elcho. 

The Colfax Lumber Company, of Colfax, is now following 
the plan of displaying on the walls of its offices, pictures of 
many of the buildings erected by the concern and for which 
the lumber was sold. The display gives the prospective 
builder an excellent idea of the various types of architect) 
and as to how certain stocks can be used to advantage. The 
Colfax concern finds that the plan is bringing excellent 
results. 


















ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OsHKOSH, WIS., March 2.—Just as a long spell of 
warm weather had put an end to lumbering operations 
a big fall of snow added zest to operations in northern 
camps. Several operators had laid off their sawing gangs )ut 
the snow put these back to work and teaming was resumed in 
the effort to complete logging contracts. The early thaw re- 
sulted in an abandonment of much of the work, however, and 
southbound trains are bringing in scores of woodsmen, Much 
lumber remains on skids and a greater amount is yet uncut. 

The Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, has been ordered 
by the Interior Department to cut the dead and down timber 
on what is known as Section 16 of the Indian reservation, and 
the work has already been started. 

The Vetter Manufacturing Company, of Stevens Point, Is 
building a warehouse 150x72 feet, four stories high with a 
complete basement. The shipping department will be placed 
on the first floor and the basement and other three stories will 
be used for the storage of sash, doors and interior finishings. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., March 1.—Even should a complete 
breakup of logging operations come at this time, an 
Antigo statement says this season will compare very 
favorably with last year. Sleighing is bad at present 
and the season’s work is tapering off, Logs are being 
rushed from the woods with all speed. The Sawyer- 
Goodman Company, at Marinette, received and unloaded 
102 carloads of logs in six hours one day recently. The 
T. D. Kellogg Lumber Company has about 1,000,000 
feet of logs already decked and expects to start sawing 
early this month. The Cedarville mill is in operation 
and sawing steadily. The H. Sasman mill at Klondyke 
started sawing today. The Faust Lumber Company, of 
Antigo, has been receiving eight cars of logs a day for 
some time besides what the farmers haul in. The com- 
pany is to cut hemlock bolts into lath for the first time. 

An odd relic of the old woods days has been found 
south of Crandon in the shape of a sled loaded with 
logs left there about thirty-five years ago. Trees four 
inches in diameter had grown all round and over the load, 
which is believed to belong to Seymour Hollister, of Oshkos!). 
The load still had the old corner and wrapping chains in 
place, but the tongue had rotted away. 

~———rrrrTT TES SF 

THE Senate committee on Indian affairs has reported 
favorably a bill introduced by Senator Knute Nelson, of 
Minnesota, to provide for the establishment of a forest 
reserve within the Red Lake Indian reservation, Minne 
sota. It provides that the forest shall be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior and he is authorized te 
sell stumpage, logs, piling, poles, posts, pulpwood and 
other marketable products from it and to establish saw- 
mills if he deems it necessary. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded From Page 34A.) 


to driven from a large part of their business, no 
suc: result should be sanctioned by the commission.’’ 
i couclusion, the brief urges the commission that 


‘‘j making a final recommendation on this matter, 
the wholesaler, upon whose order the goods are ulti- 
ms ‘iv delivered, be treated in the form of freight 
pil, «s if he were the original shipper, or that the 
0! al freight bill be given him and a memorandum 
ot arges be handed the receiver of the goods, or 
the: the carriers be directed in such cases to fill out 
the ‘orm of freight bill to such extent only as, in 
the anguage of the statute, the wholesale merchant 
ma consent, he, the merchant, being the consignee 


to hom the act refers or, if not the consignee, the 
ulti \ate shipper.’’ 


ASK COMMISSION’S ASSISTANCE.- 


Roads Confused in Attempt to Adjust Interline Ac- 
counts Following Tap Line Order. 








SHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—The St. Louis & San 
Frivciseo Railroad and the Butler County Railroad 
have joined in a petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, asserting that since the order of July 29, 
191/, in the tap line case, permitting the tap lines to 
enter into through route and joint rate arrangements 
wit): trunk lines and making the order retroactive, the 
earriers have become hopelessly confused in adjusting 
their interline accounts and consequently have been un- 
able to work out a basis for granting reparation to 
various lumber shippers. The commission’s assistance 
is asked in working out a basis for the adjustment of 
suc: interline aecounts and it is suggested that the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad and the Butler 
County Railroad be permitted to file joint tariffs pro- 
viding for the milling-in-transit privilege in accordance 
wit! the tariffs in effect April 30, 1912, the provision 
to be practically as follows: 

‘he rates named herein include the privilege of milling logs 
in transit. When the milling privilege .is exercised an addi- 
tioual charge will apply on the logs from the initial points 
on the Butler County Railroad, when the logs are received 
from shippers, to points of milling as follows: On logs for 





slack barrel cooperage, 1 cent per 100 pounds, and on logs for 
lumber, 14% cents per 100 pounds; charges into milling points 
to paid the Butler County Railroad and the manufactured 


products reshipped at the rates named herein, 


‘The earriers ask that the petitioners be allowed to 
make this milling-in-transit privilege effective as from 
May 1, 1912. ‘‘The only difference between this settle- 
ment and that authorized by the commission in its 
order of July 29, 1914,’’ says the petition, ‘‘will be 
that the petitioners will be entitled in their settlements 
to carry out the milling-in-transit privileges provided 
for in the tariffs which were in effect April 30, 1912.’’ 


Commerce Commission Notes. 


The Commission has rendered an unreported opinion 
in the case of the Stearns & Culver Lumber Company 
against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad in which 
it is held that the charges collected on shipments of 
lumber from various points north of the Ohio River to 
Milton, Fla., are unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed the combinations of rates based on Pensacola, 
Fla. Reparation is awarded, the total amount being 
$352.97. 

in the ease of C. W. Robinson against the New Or- 
leans, Great Northern Railroad the Commission has held 
that for its transportation of lumber in carloads from 
Hill’s Switch and St. Tammany, La., to Cairo, Ill., the 
rites charged were unreasonable and discriminatory to 
the extent that they exceeded the rates contemporaneously 
in effeet from Florienville, La., to Cairo. 

The Commission has granted authority to the South- 
ern Railway and other carriers participating in M. P. 
Washburn’s Agent’s tariff No. 109, authority to estab- 
lish rates on cigar box lumber (except cedar), plain 
or when stained or veneered with cedar, and cigar box 
shooks (except cedar), knocked down, or crated, in 
carloads, from Mobile, Ala., to South Atlantic points, 

enumerated in notes 33 and 34 on page 137, M. P. 
Washburn’s tariff No. 108, 4 cents per 100 pounds 
ligher than the rates in effect on common lumber from 
nd to the same points, without observing the long and 
hort haul clause of the act to regulate commerce. 

The commission has granted to the carriers participat- 

¢ in W. H. Hosmer’s tariff No. A-428, the right to 

ange the description in connection with the commodity 
ites on logs from shipside Gulf ports on shipments 

‘ported from countries other than Europe, Asia, Africa, 

ustralia, New Zealand, and the Philippine Islands, to 
urious destinations in the United States, as shown in 

‘m No, 235-H, supplement No. 26, to said tariff, to 

ad as follows, without observing the long and short 
uul provision of the act: 

Logs, viz.: bitterwood, cedar, cocobolo, ebony, fustic dye 

ood, lance wood, lignum vite, logwood, mahogany, padouk, 

assia, rosewood, sabicu, walnut, and other foreign woods. 





MILLMEN PROTEST LOG RATES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—Several millmen of 
attanooga have joined in a brief to the Interstate 
ommeree Commission regarding the rates on logs from 
‘ations on the Alabama Great Northern Railroad to 
hattanooga. This ease involves the reasonableness of 
‘ new schedule of rates on logs from stations on the line 
' the Alabama Great Northern to Chattanooga, which 
48 approved by the commission after investigation and 
caring. The commission ordered these rates to be put 
ito force on June 1, 1914, but before that date issued 





a stay order and granted the millmen a rehearing. The 
protestants claim that they have built up a considerable 
log business from points on the defendant’s lines to 
Chattanooga, where they have invested large amounts of 
money in the establishment of mills. This business was 
built up at the lower rates and ‘then the carrier an- 
nounced a new schedule in which some of the rates were 
more than double the old rates. At the original hear- 
ing the carrier offered a new schedule which was lower 
than that which had been filed, but in which the rates 
were still higher than those that had been in effect for 
about thirteen years. The brief alleges that the de- 
fendant carrier has shown no change in previous condi- 
tions that required or justified higher rates and the prot- 
estants also declare that they failed to show by evi- 
dence that the old rates were unreasonably low under 
the conditions that existed when they were made. It 
is alleged that the commission was induced to approve 
the new rates by misleading and inaccurate statements 
made by witnesses for the defendants. 





COMMISSION SUSTAINS COMPLAINT. 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 1.—Recent advices from 
Washington announce a ruling of the commerce com- 
mission with respect to demurrage charges on a com- 
plaint filed by the Pine Belt Lumber Company, of 
Braxton, Miss., against the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, 
which had assessed demurrage on cars awaiting proper 
equipment for transshipment at a milling-in-transit point. 
The petitioner’s complaint is sustained. The commis- 
sion’s ruling declares, in part, that ‘‘carriers may make 
rules to secure the return of empty cars from or to 
foreign lines, but they owe the duty to furnish promptly 
equipment for shipments, and they may not impose, 
under the guise of enforcing transportation rules as to 
the return of equipment, undue burdens upon shippers.’’ 


OREGON RATES REDUCED RADICALLY. 
New Schedule to Be- in Effect by May — Obviates 


Necessity of Closing Down Factories. 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., March 2.—The freight rate on 
box shooks from Klamath Falls, Hilt and intermediate 
points to Sacramento has been cut in half by the South- 
ern Pacific, according to an announcement of its freight 
traffic manager. The reduced figures will not be effective 
until the new tariff schedule is published and passed upon 
by the railway and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but are expected to be in force by May. The present 
rate from Klamath Falls is $4.10 a ton; the new rate, 
$2.15. The new rate from Hilt and Dorris is $2 a ton. 

The reduced rates place northern California and 
southern Oregon factories on the same basis as the Red 
River Lumber Company, which has been shipping shooks 
from Westwood, some distance from Sacramento, at $2 
a ton. They will more nearly enable Klamath Falls to 
meet the competition of that company. Had the rates 
not been reduced some local factories expected to dis- 
continue running this season. 





MICHIGAN INCREASED RATES SUSPENDED. 


LANSING, MicH., March 2.—Following receipt of a 
strenuous protest from lumber manufacturers at Cadil- 
lac, the Michigan Railroad Commission has suspended 
the 5 percent increase in rates on lumber that went 
into effect several months ago. The gist of the Cadillac 
protest is the same as that received from Bay City, 
Saginaw and Grand Rapids lumbermen; namely, that 
the rates have proved in many cases to be greatly above 
the supposed 5 pereent. Until a hearing is held and a 
decision given the old rates will prevail. A hearing 
will be held in the near future, it is expected, at which 
the lumbermen will be well represented. Hal H. Smith, 
of counsel for the Michigan Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will be present, 





TAKE EVIDENCE IN PROPOSED CANADIAN 
RATE INCREASE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 


Ottawa, ONT., March 4.—The application of Cana- 
dian railways for an extension of the 5 percent rate 
increase recently allowed eastern lines in the United 
States by the Interstate Commerce Commission to inter- 
national rates in Canada came before the Railway Com- 
mission in connection with the application for a general 
increase in domestic rates which is being heard this 
week. Preliminary evidence was taken and judgment 
then reserved. : 

C. C. MeCain, of New: York, chairman of the Trunk 
Line Association, and E. Morris, of Chicago, chairman 
of the Central Freight Association, argued the case for 
Canadian railroads. Mr. McCain urged that if the ex- 
tension of the 5 percent increase to Canadian interna- 
tional rates was not allowed it would not be possible, 
owing to the fact that the Canadian port of Montreal 
competed with New York, to put the higher United 
States rates in force and Canadian roads would lose 
revenue, as they shared in reecipts from international 
traffic. Mr. Morris said that the proposal had been 
approved by the Canadian Freight Association. ; 

The application was not protested by Canadian ship- 
pers and the railway board took it into consideration 
pending hearing of the application for increase in 
domestic rates. 
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bie as, Sp °, 99 
“Hammond Quality” 
‘Long Leaf Yellow Pine Timbers. 
| Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish | 
| Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill | 
PILING all Lengths up to 110 feet. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
ee = HAMMOND, LA. LORE 











LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 


Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 

Or a “Square Deal” 
We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


ee Hibernia Building, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newontzans, ts. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘Redcypress.”’ 














Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Aiso 


Tupelo and Cottonwood, 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge LumberCo., Ltd., sonceetk. 
—— Manufacturers of —— 
Southern 


Soft Short Lear Y CLIOW Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








LEE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bend end. wea XELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Specialty: Bridge and Railway Timber. 
YARD AND EXPORT STOCK. 





TIOGA, LA. 











LYON C¥PR, SS LUMBES COMPANY, 
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| HARDWOODS 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and ex} .ain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


Telecode used. 


























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















Wiliiced Cars of 
Oak Products 


of a quality just a lit bett 
are a stomed to ting 


Offer you in 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, ete. 
We make a sp Oak and can 


supply anything in the Hardwood Line 
on short notice. 


r than you 
is what we 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. ‘ 
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United States Spruce Lumber Co. 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Car Orders Give Lumbermen Hope—High Tonnage 
Rates Keep Down Cargo Business—Few Fires Ex- 


pected—New Boiler Works Ready. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 27.—Lumber manufacturers see 
rays of hope for better business in the near future. 
This optimism prevails principally because of car orders 
placed by several of the larger railroads. In addition 
to this the volume of inquiries and orders received in the 
Pacifie Northwest from the middle West is increasing daily. 
Another factor that aids the large mills to dispose of con- 
siderable lumber is the preparation for a large pack of the 
northern fish canneries for the coming season. 

There is little or no improvement in the cargo trade, accord- 
ing to J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. Mr. Bloedel asserts that the lumber business still is 
at “hair trigger’? tension and few will venture a guess as to 
what is going to happen. “Cutting orders,’ said he, ‘are 
scarce. Business from the middle West is picking up and the 
railroad trade promises to help matters considerably. Prices 
are no stiffer. Cedar siding is a little firmer. Shingles con 
tinue to be weak. There is some improvement in the silo 
business and we look for considerable demand for this product. 
The Alaska canneries are taking considerable quantities of 
lumber and this is helping the mills to some extent.” ; 

In speaking of the tonnage situation, Claude M, Pettibone, 
vice president of the Canadian Trading Company, who is con- 
sidered an authority on this subject, said: ‘Because of the 
great amount of tonnage taken from this coast to engage in 
the cotton trade and foodstuff business which offer better 
freights, naturally the North Pacific has felt the effect keenly. 
Charter rates continue to climb. However, the situation ap 
pears better for the owners of sail tonnage. There is no par 
ticular stimulus to the export trade, except that in the United 
Kingdom and France they continue to make inquiries for 
lumber for repairing the damage done by the war. The Aus 
tralian and West Coast trade is very dull and there seems to 
be no immediate prospect of an improvement. But the high 
tonnage rates are preventing the lumbermen from taking 
advantage of the business that might be placed in Europe.” 

Edward L. Fairbanks, former secretary of the Lumber Cargo 
Shippers’ Association of Seattle and before that connected 
with the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association and the Great 
Northern Railroad, has been apnointed traffic manager of the 
new Seattle Smith Cove Pier. This pier has been constructed 
by the King County Poor Commission and is almost ready to 
handle lumber, which will be the principal commodity han 
dled there. 

George Langstaff, president of the Langstaff-Orm Construc 
tion Company, of Paducah, Ky.. has been in Seattle recently 
buying lumber for the construction of coal barges to be used 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. He ordered about 400.000 
feet of Douglas fir and will order several hundred thousand 
feet more in the near future. 


Peace Would Increase Prices. 


Robert S. Wilson, Seattle lumber wholesaler, declares when 
the war ends lumber will jump at least $4 a thousand and per- 
haps more. He believes the retailer who does not take imme- 
diate advantage of the present low prices is overlooking a 
golden opportunity. Reports he has received from the middle 
West indicate a better feeling there among the retail vard men 
and a slight increase in the demand for Pacific coast lumber 

Siate Forester E. W. Ferris has told the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce that it is not likely the coming summer will be 
bad, so far as smoke from forest fires is concerned. The fact 
that a large quantity of logged-off land was burned over last 
summer lends the forester to believe that the coming season 
will be comparatively free from fires. 

The new plant of the Seattle Boiler Works is now in 
oneration, the company having practically finished moving in. 
The companv now has the largest boiler works in the citv 
located at 1128 West Fortvy-fifth Street. and. with its addi 
tional new and up to date equipment. will be in a better nosi 
tion than ever to compete with boiler manufacturers from 
other parts of the country. The equipment is all motor 
driven and a 20-ton electric crane runs from one end of the 
boiler works to the other. Frank H. Hopkins, manager, savs 
that it will be the company’s policy to keep a complete stock 
of boilers of all kinds on hand and he expects to be able to 
compete with eastern manufacturers in price, but will build 
three sheet quality boilers. This company has had great 
suecess with its large steel refuse burners, built on the over 
head draft principle, which eliminates the sparks and smoke 
The company is now building a burner for the Puget Mill 
Company at Port Gamble. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

APERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WASH., Feb. 26.—A decided 
improvement in the lumber market is the prediction 
made by T. W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, who believes that the increase in the 
demand in the lumber market is due to the spring 
weather in the East. Lumbermen also will have better 
times, Mr. Tebb states, due to a 50-cent advance in com- 
mon lumber and a $1 advance in finished grades, which 
recently went into effect, views endorsed by A. L. Daven- 
port, manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, who adds 
that in his opinion every mill on Gray’s Harbor will 
be operating again within the next sixty days. Of 
course this will naturally mean the reopening of all the 
logging camps im this vicinity. 

The plant of the Donovan Lumber Company, which re- 
sumed operation last week, is now operating with about 
125 men. Since the mill closed down some months ago 
every bit of lumber on the wharves of the company has 
been sold, so it will be necessary to cut all new orders. 
The mill has orders enough to keep the plant operating 
steadily for some time. Lumbermen regard the opening of 
the Donovan mill as a signal that other mills in Aberdeen 
that have been closed down for some time will reopen soon. 

The logging camps of the Saginaw Timber Company and 
a shingle mill of that company, both at Saginaw, will resume 
operation the first cof the coming week. The camps and 
mill have been closed down about four months, but improve- 
ment in ihe market seems to justify their resuming operation. 

The lumber mill and shingle mill of the White Star Lum- 
ber Company, near Elma, resumed operation February 24 
after a shutdown of some weeks. The plants are running 
to capacity and the mill turns out about 90,000 feet of 
lumber and about 100,000 shingles a day. The company 
reports orders enough to keep the plants operating in- 
definitely and_it intends to run as steadily as possible. 

Henry McCleary, recently a business visitor in Elma, 
states that February 22 his factory at McCleary turned out 
over 2,600 doors. This is known as the largest door factory 
in the world and is owned and operated by the McCleary 
Timber Co. The McCleary mills, consisting of lumber, 
shingle mill and door factory, are operating nine hours a 
day but Mr. McCleary says that he hopes to run night and 
day in the near future. ee 

A number of logging camps in the vicinity of Grays 
Harbor have already resumed operations and with the re- 
opening of the mills others are following their example. 
Among those to resume work on the first of the coming 


_FROM ‘THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 


week are the two camps of the Grays Harbor Loggin;: om- 
pany, on the upper Wishkah River, and the Western lL sing 
Company's camps, in the east end of the county near $rqc 
Prairie. These camps are prepared for a long and con- 
tinuous run and their operators believe that the | ber 
demand will be such that the camps will be compel! | to 
operate continually in order to meet the demand. 


The schooner John C, Meyers is taking on cargo ; the 
poe’ of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Compa: in 
foquiam and will leave during the coming week upo: the 


long voyage. 

The logging camps of the Schafer Bros. Logging Con. iny 
near Satsop, are operating after a long shut down. x 

The plant of the Anderson-Middleton Lumber Compa in 
Aberdeen, has been operating two hours overtime durin. the 
last week and will so continue for some time. This js 
promising feature of the present lumber conditions. 

John Wilson, of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Company, ‘s jp 
San Francisco. The Wilson plant, which has been shut ‘own 
for some time, continues in that state but it is th ight 
likely that it will be reopened in the near future. 


a 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


Millmen Report Little or No Improvement in Market 
Conditions—Few Mills Resuming; All Awaitinz a 
Better Demand. 

TACOMA WASH., Feb. 27.—The need of a real Moses 
to lead the lumber industry out of the wilderness was 
emphasized by Secretary Thorpe Babcock, of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Tuesday night 
addressing the Tacoma Ad Club at its third anniversary 
meeting. Frank B. Cole, member of the State forestry m- 
mission, was another speaker, devoting his time to a disscrta 
tion on advertising. Mr. Babcock gave interesting stati-tics 
of the lumber industry and outlined some of the causes that 
have led up to its present condition. 

Two years ago at the session of the State legislature the 
problem of logged-off lands was one of the leading topics of 
discussion and legislation. At the 1915 session now drawing 
to a close it has hardly been heard of, although it is generally 
admitted that the 1913 law has not served the purpose 
intended. Lack of interest in the problem is due to the 
European war and the check it has put on immigration. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company will probably take about two 
weeks more before resuming operation at its mill which has 
been idle since the holidays. Besides giving the plant a 
general overhauling, a new resaw is to be installed that has 
not yet arrived here. 

The Eatonville Lumber Company at its annual meeting 
last week reélected all the old officers, including E. J. 
McNeeley, president. H. E. Salsich, of Hartland, Wis., was 
in the city to attend the meeting. He is a member of the 
board. The company is running its sawmill and shingle mill 
at Eatonville and finds some fir demand but no improvement 
in prices. Its shingles are going into storage until the cedar 
market yields greater values than it has been lately. 

The Danaher Lumber Company's mill on the north water 
front is still idle with no prospect yet of resuming. Thi 
company is this week loading the five-mast schooner Crescent 
for Australia with nearly a million and three-quarters foot 
eargo of merchantable. This cargo was bought before the 
European war broke out, but scarcity of tonnage prevented 
the buyers moving it. 

Robert C. Hubly, president of the Hubly-Crowell Lumber 
Company, the Bank of California Building, sees little prospect 
for improvement in the lumber market until the war ends and 
water shipping conditions adjust themselves so as to permit 
resumption of export trade. The Hubly-Crowell company finds 
some business right along, but prices low and unattractive and 
not inclined to advance, either on lumber or shingles. 

Orville G. Shaw, consulting engineer for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, has been appointed a deputy county 
engineer, to serve without pay, the purpose being to put the 
official approval on Mr. Shaw’s work locating section lines and 
corners in four townships in the Tacoma Eastern Railroad dis 
trict where the St. Paul company has timber. 

J. R. Addison, of the Addison-Hill Lumber Company, South 
Tacoma, says the market shows a little more inquiry lately 
but no improvement in prices, although middlemen complain 
of difficulty in placing orders, he says, at prices they have 
been taking stuff at. The company’s sawmill has been oper 
ating steadily and getting enough business to keep going at 
such prices as prevail. 

The Bevel Flooring & Manufacturing Company, recently 
incorporated in Tacoma to manufacture fir flooring along new 
ideas, has elected Ross Houston as president ; George Grouan, 
vice president; Frank L. Stocking, postmaster at Tacoma, 
secretary, and Attorney E. B. Driskell treasurer. The com 
pany expects to begin operating in a short time. 

The Vilas Timber Company at its annual meeting here r 
elected J. T. Gregory, this city, as president, and Anna M 
Vilas, vice president; F. W. Hall, secretary: L. M. Hanks, 
treasurer, and these with Attorney H. G. Rowland and B. W 
Jones, trustees. 

E. W. Demarest, president of the Pacific National Lumber 
Company, says there is some demand coming in for Im 
right along, but no improvement in prices, with the market 
on the whole not much better, if as good as a few weeks ago. 
The Pacific National and D. & M. companies are doing son 
shipping from stock but have both mills idle and no plans 
made yet for resuming sawing. Mr. Demarest says there is no 
idea of starting’ up again until the market warrants it. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is keeping bus) 
in all departments. It has several orders being cut, includine 
some parcel shipments to go by water, and is also shipping 
from stock. 











ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

Everett, WASH., Feb. 27.—Rail business has increased 
to a large extent during the last few weeks, according 
to officials of the railroads entering Everett. Shipment 
of lumber to the East have been much heavier than earlier in 
the year. ‘ é 

The Waite Lumber Company has resumed operation in its 
mill at Granite Falls, following a shutdown since October 9 of 
last year. The logging camps resumed some time ago, ‘Thi 
shingle department will not open up until April 1. i 

The James shingle mill at Snohomish was closed temporaril) 
last week because a big circular saw flew off the shaft. 

The Nippon Lumber Company resumed operation in tli 
sawmill at Tonga today. 


~ 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 27.—In spite of the Ge 
man submarines that are supposed to lurk about the 
waters around the United Kingdom vessels laden wit! 
lumber destined for English ports are departing from mills «i 
this and other cities of Puget Sound. One large English ve- 
sel bearing a cargo of 3,000,000 feet of lumber left today boun: 
for the United Kingdom and another vessel is due to receive 
similar cargo. 

Notwithstanding the barriers that seem to exist in car¢ 
shipping circles, trade is brisk and the waterfront mill 
present very busy scenes. 


Prospects for a brisk season in the salmon canning anu 
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{ industries are causing an improvement in the box manu- 
uring business. Heavy shipments of shooks are being 
ie to the salmon canneries of Alaska and the fruit growers 
alifornia. “ 

\ ‘number of shingle mills are in operation, but managers 
xt a dull market with unsatisfactory prices. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


\CALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 27.—Demand has slightly in- 

ised the last ten days, due to the retailers beginning 
t» stock up preparatory to the opening of the spring 
tide, and also to take advantage of the prevailing low 
»ices. Shipping departments throughout the district 

e resumed operation during the last week to nearly full 

city and it is believed that February and March ship- 

nts for this year will show a considerable gain over ship- 
its for the same month last year. 

Mills in this district are undergoing extensive repairs, 
;s paratory to the opening of the 1915 sawing season, which 
will, in all probability, begin about March 15. Exceptionally 

rm weather during the last week has melted the snow 
idly and has caused many of the logging operators to 
sse their operations for the season. It is believed that 
ple logs have been banked to supply the mills with suf- 
ient logs for a full season’s run. 

W. W. Steltemeire, general manager of the Boorman Lum- 

r Company at Fortine, in Kalispell this week on business, 

id the company expects to resume operation at its planing 

ill about March 1. 

The Lincoln Logging & Lumber Company, of Fortine, is 
iepairing its mill preparatory to beginning the season's cut, 
which will be about 8,000,000 feet. The company now has 

vout six miles of logging railroad built and will add to it 

; the needs require. 

aker Bros., of Whitefish, among the pioneer loggers of this 
district, have just completed a contract for putting in 6,000,- 
ooo feet of logs for the Eureka Lumber Company along the 
tobacco River. They expect to do considerable summer log 
ving this year. 

George Siack, a leading logging contractor of this district, 
who furnishes the Kalispell division of the Great Northern 
with its railroad ties, returned this week from a_ business 
trip to Belton and other points along the Flathead River, 
where he has logging interests. Mr. Slack said that logging 
operations along the Flathead River and its branches are 
ibout completed for this year and that several million feet 
have been banked ready for the spring drive. He said that 
the tie business is at a standstill. 

«. B. March, general manager of the State Lumber Com- 
pany, says the company has banked about 10,000,000 feet of 
logs, which, together with what it has in the Whitefish River, 
will warrant a full season’s run for its sawmill on a day 
shift. The mill is being thoroughly overhauled and will be- 
vin the season’s cut about March 10. 
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IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpDA., March 1.—A larger number of orders 
for lumber are coming in and there is a much better feel- 
ing in lumber circles than there was a few weeks ago. 

The Hope Lumber Manufacturing Company has 
shipped considerable lumber the last month and it is 
reported that the company’s mill is to start work this morn- 
ing and that two shifts will be put on. The planer has been 
in operation for some time. 

The large mill of the Edwards-Bradford Lumber Company, 
at Elk, Wash., started work again the middle of last week 
and will operate on one shift unless the lumber market de- 
mands more. The company cut its usual amount of logs this 
winter, taking advantage of the ideal logging conditions and 
the abundance of labor. 

Camp No. 10 of the Humbird Lumber Company, on the 
west branch out from Priest River, closed down Wednesday 
of last week. From 150 to 175 men have been employed at 
this camp all winter. 


OREGON 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 














Shipping Report Compiled for Publicity Purposes— 
Seven Lives Lost in Boarding House Fire—January 
Shipments Up to Average. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 27.—A complete report of 
all the shipping, outbound and incoming, of Coos Bay 
for 1914 has been completed by H. C. Diers, acting for 
the port commission. These figures will be used in the 
advertising matter at the San Francisco exposition and 
in connection with any efforts for further harbor im- 
provement. The forest products shipped were as fol- 
lows: 

Lumber, 184,362,095 feet : lath, 19,225,900 pieces ; shingles, 
47,163,750 pieces; ties, 67,500 pieces; box shooks, 11,670,000 
feet; veneer, 3,280,000 square feet; panels, 410,000 square 
feet; doors, 53,876; moldings, 1,445 bundles; compo board 
stock, 222,647 feet; paper pulp, 1,187 tons; broom handles, 
10,000 pieces ; myrtle wood novelties and furniture, 46 tons; 
logs, 178 tons; poles, 860 tons; Port Orford white cedar, 
»,460,000 feet. 

These items make a total of 433,178 tons of forest 
products, valued at $2,713,780. Adding coal and other 
treight the total outgoing shipments of the year aggre- 
gated 468,927 tons, valued at $3,771,896, which is 
$72,000 greater than the value of the incoming freight. 
In the year 18,454 passengers, incoming and outgoing, 
crossed the bar of the harbor. 

The boarding house at the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company plant in this city was de- 
stroyed by fire February 18. Seven lives were lost, 
seven men are in the hospital on account of injuries and 
a number of others were slightly hurt. The boarding 
house will not be rebuilt. It was constructed by the 
Smith company when the mill was built only because 
there were not sufficient accommodations in the city 
for the workmen and had: been leased to a manager. 
As there are many other boarding houses in the neigh- 
borhood the company -will not find it necessary to build 
again, 

Nothing further has been given out on Coos Bay as 
to the future operations of the Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany since the death of Capt. A. M. Simpson. It is 
reported at North Bend that two of the heirs desire to 


withdraw from the lumber company, thus leaving opera- 
tions and ownership of the Coos Bay properties in the 
hands of L. J. and Edgar Simpson. This, however, has 
not been confirmed and it is said that the annual meet- 
ing of the Simpson Lumber Company, which was to 
have been held this month, was postponed until March 
20 when it is expected some announcement will be made. 
In the meantime the two mills of the Simpson com- 
pany at North Bend have ceased operations. 

The Gardiner Mill Company, on the Umpqua River, is 
making retrenchments. Part of the force has been let 
out and less lumber will be cut and the tug Gleaner, 
which was operated as a freight boat between Coos Bay 
and Umpqua River, will be laid up, it is announced. 


The steamer Adeline Smiih, of the C, A. Smith fleet, made 
a record trip, making the round trip from Marshfield to Oak- 
land and unloading 1,700,000 feet of lumber in 81 hours. 
The distance from the Smith mill in Marshfield to the Smith 
dock at Oakland, Cal., is 398 miles. Negotiations are pend- 
ing for the purchase of the steamer Redondo, of the C. A. 
Smith fleet, by the Alaska Steamship Company, owned by the 
Guggenheim interests. Local officials of the Smith company 
ye a they have not yet been notified of the deal being 
closed. 

The steamer Fifield, owned by the A. F. Estabrook Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, and which formerly operated be- 
tween Bandon and San Francisco, has been chartered by the 
Brookings Timber & Lumber Company to carry lumber from 
Brookings, the new town in Curry County. 

The total shipments of lumber from Coos Bay during 
January aggregated 16,500,600 feet, which was up to the 
average. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 27.—F. A. Sullivan, of Sulli- 
van & Forbes, wholesale lumber dealers with offices in 
the Northwestern Bank Building, this city, has received 
encouraging reports from his representatives in the middle 
States in which they declare indications are for a lineyard 
trade the coming spring and summer that will exceed all 
records. Mr. Sullivan says that at present railroads and in- 
dustrial enterprises are the principal purchasers of material 
shipped by rail from this district, but he looks for heavy 
buying by the lineyards within the next thirty days. 

The removal of tolls on deck cargoes on vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal is causing considerable discussion 
here among lumbermen and shippers, for while the toll was 
fixed it is not known here how much will be reduced on a 
vessel’s net register measurement. However, it is believed 
that the removal of the toll will mean about $1 a thousand 
feet on a whole cargo or nearly $2 a thousand where lumber 
constitutes only the deck load. 

Cc. E. Bland, who has been the Los Angeles representative 
for Charles R. McCormick & Co., passed through Portland a 
few days ago on his way to New York, where he will establish 
offices for the company. ‘The company has chartered the 
steamer St. Helens to carry 1,500,000 feet of fir from the 
inills at St. Helens to New York in March. This will mark 
the beginning of shipments of lumber of this company to that 
part of the country, and judging from the immense business 
built up in the California trade the St. Helens’ cargo will be 
a forerunner of a large trade in a new direction. 

During February Portland shipped by water 13,000,000 feet 
of lumber, 11,000,000 feet of this going to California ports. 
Indications are that the total for March will be much larger 
as there are several vessels to load foreign during the month. 

The Denver & Rio Grande has invited bids for 1,600,000 
feet of bridge stringers and material. The company recently 
placed orders here for 7,500,000 feet of railroad ties that are 
now being delivered by way of Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 














Exposition Holds Attention of All—Lumber Demands 
Show Slight Increase—Revival in Building Activity 
Expected. 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 27.—The Panama-Pacifiec 
.Exposition is the chief topic of conversation in and out 
of lumber circles and lumber dealers generally are enter- 
taining their visiting friends from Coast and eastern 
cities. A number of lumbermen witnessed the Grand 
Prix automobile race today. 

February was rather a dull month, as far as the volume of 
lumber business actually transacted here is concerned, but the 
spring domestic buying seldom opens up so early. However, 
there has been a slight increase in the demand. The financial 
situation has been improving and, since the Exposition opened, 
things have looked more prosperous in this city and a revival 
of business activity is expected before long. 

Thirteen building contracts were filed for record last week, 
representing a total investment in buildings of $43,008. This 
is away below the average for private building construction, 
exclusive of municipal structures, but the holidays at the 
opening of the Exposition and on the 22nd of the month helped 
to keep the total figure low. 


Shipping News. 


The offshore freight market is firm at the recent advances 
in rates and there is a very limited supply of tonnage for 
future foreign lumber shipments. A marked advance in sail- 
ing vessel freights to Australasia has taken place, due to 
increased purchases of lumber for Australia. Australian 
freight rates have advanced in six weeks from 5s to 7s 6d to 
different ports. 


To Ship Lumber to New York. 


Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, who control the St. 
Helens Mill Company’s plant, at St. Helens on the Columbia 
River, have chartered the E. odge Company’s steam 
schooner St. Helens for a trip to New York with a cargo of 
about 1,500,000 feet of fir lumber. This cargo, which is to be 
loaded at St. Helens about the middle of March, will be the 
first to be — through the Panama Canal by Charles R. 
McCormick & Co. Charles R. McCormick recently visited New 
York and made arrangements for handling the firm’s shipments 
to the east coast. C. E: Bland, the firm’s new eastern man- 
ager, has gone to New York to open an office in that city. 

Although the shipping of suitable vessels for offshore ship- 
ments of lumber from this port is still inadequate, the amount 
of tonnage engaged in the foreign trade with San Francisco 
shows a decided increase over the same month last year. The 
increase yesterday over the same date a year ago amounted to 
approximately 52,000 tons, despite the number of steamers 
formerly in the trade here which have been sent to the Atlan- 
tic, owing to higher freight rates. The total tonnage bound 
for San Francisco, on February 26, was 227,116 tons, as 
against 175,056 for the same day last year. 

The International Mercantile Marine Cempany announces 
that the new Panama-Pacific Line service steamers, between 
San Francisco and New York through the Panama Canal, be- 
ginning May 1, will also carry about 6,000 tons of cargo, in- 
stead of being exclusively passenger carriers. Local déalers 
will be interested to learn of the decision of this great shipping 
concern to enter the freight-carrying trade between the At- 
lantic and Pacific. 'The fast steamers Finland and Kroonland 
will make the voyage in sixteen days, providing the quickest 


is the wood that put to rout a lot of the ex- 
finish it 
meets the demand for color, figure and dura- 
bility, and is susceptible to all kinds of finish 
known in the painters’ art... 


pensive hardwoods. For interior 


We want your orders for Red Gum, 
Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Post Office and 
Telegraph Sta., 


Mills and Office, 
Quigley, Ark. 


Heth, Ark. 








15 cars 4-4 
lear 6- 
50 cars 4 
12-cars 5 
3 cars 4- 
3cars 4 
Scars 4 
10 cars 4 
15 cars 4 
3 cars 6- 
7 cars 4 





Mofrs. of So. 
Hardwoods. 





Cottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


5 cars 13-17 Box Boards 
FAS Cottonwood 

FAS Cottonwood 

No. 1 & No. 2 Cottonwood 
No. 2 Cottonwood 

Shop & Better Cypress 
No. 1 Common Cypress 
Com. & Bet. Red Gum 


FAS Sap Gum 


No. 1 & No. 2 Sap Gum 


Long Run Elm 


Log Run Willow 





Kimball- Lacy Lumber Co. 


Arkansas City, Ark. 














o= 
Red Gum 
Sap Gum 
Cypress 
Ash 

K) 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Plain Oak 


E. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Soft Elm 
Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 














= 


WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 








bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to—ELLLJAY, GEORGIA. 








The First Reliable Inquiry 

will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 
25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 10%” Cottonwood. 

Boards 8 to 12” Cottonwood. 

50,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 

18 to 20” Cottonwood. 

Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mill at Metropolis, Ill. 

NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


51,000 ft.—4-4 Box 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 
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time on this route, and giving practically an express freight 
service. Swayne & Hoyt, the well known San Francisco firm 
of steamship agents and lumber shippers, have been appointed 
as freight and operating agents for the Panama-Pacitic Line 
of the International on the Pacific coast. 

Seth G. Beach has started his box factory at Placerville, 
after a month's shutdown on account of overhauling and 
repairs. The early opening of the factory was necessitated 
by the many contracts secured. One hundred and eighty car- 
loads of shooks have been ordered for delivery by September 1. 
This will keep the plant working to its full capacity until fall 
and additional orders will keep the factory busy for the 
remainder of the year, 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 27.—Owing to almost cease- 
less rain since the first of the month contractors have 
found it difficult te work except between showers. Yards 
have been unable to deliver in many cases and in con- 
sequence there has been practically no buying. Mill 
representatives say that they have not seen it so dull in a 
long time. However, lumbermen as a whole are optimistic 
and look forward to slowly improving conditions. Prices 
except on clear Oregon pine are strong and recent advances 
are being maintained. The strength of the market in the 
face of little buying is encouraging and augurs well for the 
future. 

Sawn to order specification in Oregon pine is strong and 
mills are able to secure the recent advance in price without 
any difficulty. 

Redwood, due to severe curtailment of production, con- 
tinues to hold its own and no change is looked for in current 
quotations of $10 off list No. 4 for both clears and merchant- 
able which have prevailed for some time. The Bayside Lum- 
ber Compary has closed its redwood mill and few mills are 
running now. Attempts are being made to boost the price 
of redwood shingles 5 cents a thousand and it is to be hoped 
that it will prove successful. 

Cedar shingles seem to have weakened about 10 cents a 
thousand, although some of the mills are still quoting the 
old price. 























Hotel Benson 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The newest 
and most beau- 
tiful hotel in 
the Pacific 
Northwest. 














Two beautiful 
dining rooms. 


Magnificent Buffet. 


S. Benson, Manager. 
A. T. Lundborg, 
Ass’t Manager. 
L. P. Byrne, 
Ass’t Manager. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 














HOTEL 
SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New, Central, 
Fireproof, Comfortable, vs 
Elaborately Furnished. [ot ge -— pg 


Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 








Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms ‘ins!s ="4 200 Baths. 


European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 
























A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast ‘The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 
Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Bowers. Manager. 
L. P, Reynolds, Asst. Mgr. 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











W. H. Proctor, of Proctor & Grover, Everett, Wash., 
spent a day or two in Chicago and vicinity this week. 


F. R. Gadd, of Chicago, vice president of the Wiscon- 
sin Lumber Company, is this week in Washington, D. C., 
on freight rate matters. 


C. R. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., spent several days with his Chicago 
lumber friends this week. 


L. K. Baker, president and general manager of the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, of Odonah, Wis., was a 
caller at Chicago lumber offices this week. 


C. H. Donaldson, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Company, Rhinelander, Wis., paid Chicago one of his 
periodical visits this week, looking after trade, hob- 
nobbing with friends and greeting acquaintances. 


For the next month Herman H. Hettler, head of the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, of Chicago, will 
bask under the sunny skies of Florida. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hettler left Chicago last Sunday night for Belleair, Fla., 
where Mr. Hettler will play golf for the next thirty days. 


P. M. Lachmund, of the Potlatch Lumber Company, 
Potlatch, Idaho, was in Chicago last week and attended 
the meeting of the Forest Products Federation. From 
here Mr. Lachmund intended to go to Minneapolis and 
other northern points before returning home. 


J. B. Deutsch, treasurer of the Lake Independence Lum- 
ber Company, of Big Bay, Mich., arrived in Chicago 
Thursday morning. Mr. Deutsch stated that there 
was a slight improvement in the demand for hard- 
wood lumber and that he was looking for a good 
steady business throughout the year. 


Frank Burnaby, manager of the Hilgard Lumber Com 
pany, McCormick Building, Chicago, returned Tuesday 
from a visit to St. Louis and Kansas City. He said that 
while he did not sell much lumber he ran into a lot of 
optimists, who believe that the future has much good in 
store for the lumber industry. 


Rodney E. Browne, who has recently been appointed 
assistant eastern sales manager for the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex., spent a day in Chicago on 
Thursday, enroute to New York to take up his new 
duties. Mr. Browne said that the outlook in southern 
Texas is good; cattle will be sold in April, after which 
he said there would be a lot of money to be used in mak- 
ing improvements and putting up new buildings. 


Charles L. Harrison, of the Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber Company, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., and presi- 
dent of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spent several days in Chicago during the week. Mr. 
Harrison said that the secretary’s office of the associa- 
tion is doing a lot of good work and that the trade is 
gradually being educated to the beauty and value of red 
gum as a cabinet and interior trim lumber. 


Harvey S. Hayden, president of the Hayden & West- 
cott Lumber Company, of Chicago, accompanied by his 
wife and son, recently left San Francisco, to spend 
a month or so. Mr. Hayden reports a noticeable im- 
provement in the lumber business throughout the coun- 
try, and he is of the opinion that the middle West is 
going to send surprisingly large numbers of visitors to 
the Exposition. 


James G. Miller and Frank D. Miller, who have been 
doing a lumber business in Chicago under the name of 
the James G. Miller Lumber Company, have dissolved 
partnership, which took effect March 2. The business 
will be continued by James G. Miller under the same title 
as formerly. Mr. Miller said that he will retain the same 
offices as he holds at present, but May 1 would find him 
in rooms 1118 and 1119 of the Lumber Exchange, now 
nearing completion. 


L. P. Ryan, of the Bay-Ryan Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, severed his connection with that concern March 
1 to become vice president of the Gregertsen Bros. Com- 
pany, with offices in the McCormick Building, Chicago. 
The former company is now known as the L. Bay Lum- 
ber Company. Mr. Ryan is well known in lumber circles 
of Chicago and vicinity, formerly representing the Kirby 
Lumber Company, of Houston, in this territory. Prior 
to that position he looked after the Chicago interests of 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La. 





WESTERN FREIGHT HEARING BEGINS. 


Commissioner Daniels and Examiner Watkins, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, began taking 
testimony last Thursday at the Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, in the western freight advance case, which is 
said to be the biggest case in point of money involved 


that has yet come before the commission. Thirt: 
seven railroads operating in the Western Classificati: 
territory will appeal to the commission for big i: 
creases over present rates. Commissions from t!) 
States named and shippers’ organizations will appe: 
at the hearing to oppose the increases: Iowa, Minn 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansa 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Colorad: 
Idaho, Nevada, Montana, Utah Traffic Club, America 
Live Stock Association, National Broom Manufa 
turers’? Association, National Council of Farmers’ ( 
operative Associations and the Corn Belt Meat Pr 
ducers’ Association. The advance in passenger rate 
which is a part of the general program of increas: 
throughout the West, will not be taken up until th 
middle of May. 





MAKES NEW CONNECTION. 


O. C. George, who for the last two years has bee 
eastern agent for the Old Oregon Lumber Company 
of Seattle, Wash., severed his connection with tha 
eoncern March 1 and joined forces with the A. S 
Badger Company, Marquette Building, Chicago. Mr 
George has been made manager of the company ani 
his concern will handle yellow pine, Oregon fir, spruce 





oO. C, GEORGE, CHICAGO; 
Manager A. S. Badger Company. 


red cedar lumber and shingles. He has had a ripe 
experience in the lumber game, having been connected 
with it for twenty-four years and knowing lumber 
from the stump to the dealer. The A. S. Badger Com- 
pany has done business in Chicago for the last twenty- 
five years and needs no introduction to the trade. 





TWO FOREST SERVICE MEN WITH DIFFICULT 
JOBS. 


As many lumbermen know, the Forest Service, in co- 
operation with the Department of Commerce, is making 
what is called a constructive study of the lumber in- 
dustry. Up to this time the work has been centered on 
the manufacturing end of the business, from the tree to 
the shipment of the lumber from the mill. Good prog- 
ress has been made. The work is practically complete 
in California; it is under way in other sections, 

The study of the southern pine business was entrusted 
to E. S. Bryant. On account of a breakdown of Mr. 
Bryant’s health, C. Stowell Smith, who has been in 
charge in California, was transferred to the South and 
last week passed through Chicago on his way to Wash- 
ington to pick up ends of Mr. Bryant’s work and con- 
tinue it. He will be seen in the South very shortly and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes the yellow pine trade 
will be very much pleased with the ability and person- 
ality of this representative of the Forest Service. 

A second part of this investigation of the lumber busi- 
ness is now being taken up. It is a special study of 
lumber distribution. This includes such matters as 
grading, freight rates, local distributing agencies, com- 
petition ete. This work has been put in charge of O. M. 
Butler, who has been assistant district forester in Dis- 
trict No. 4, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah. He 
came to Chicago last Saturday from the Washington 
office on his way to Madison, Wis., where he will make 
his headquarters at the Forest Service laboratory. Mr. 
Butler will conduct this study primarily in the large 
lumber centers of the middle States. 

The difficulties of the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness are largely financial and physical, but the. distri- 
bution of lumber involves a large number of delicate 
questions. In the distribution of lumber, the lumber- 
man comes in direct contact with many more controlling 
influences than are found in its manufacture. Eventually 
this work will probably cover the country, but Mr. Butler 


is beginning it right in the great competitive section of | 


the United States, where practically all kinds of lumber 
come into contest for the markets, 
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WILL OPEN NEW YORK OFFICE. 


One of the strongest lumber manufacturing, whole- 
ng and shipping interests on the Pacific coast is 


tat headed by Charles’R. McCormick & Co., of San 


rrancisco. It has mill interests on the Columbia 
River, big receiving docks and yards at San Diego, 
ai various other distributing arrangements, all served 
by a fleet of a dozen or more steam schooners ete. 
li is significant that these interests have decided to 
pice @ permanent representative in New York. 

‘his representative is C. E. Bland, who passed 
through Chicago Saturday on his way to New York 
to establish an office and take up his work. While 
it 1s not definitely settled, the office will probably be 
in the Newhall Building, 17 Battery Place. 

iy. Bland was naturally somewhat reticent as to 
th. plans of C. R. MeCormick & Co., but said that 
his work was not merely to establish a selling office 
but also to study the best methods of developing the 
trade on the Atlantic coast. He said that the ideal 
complete proposition would seem to be a receiving 
dock and distributing yard located on deep water and 
supplied by the owner’s own vessels. Such a plan, in- 
vol\ing the construction of vessels and the cost of 
obtaining and maintaining such distributing facilities, 
would be investigated by him to determine their prac- 
ticability under the conditions now obtaining or in 
pros pect. 
| util Mr. Bland secures his office, he can be reached 
at tue Hotel Imperial, Thirty-first and Broadway. 





LUMBERMAN CHOSEN AS BANK PRESIDENT. 

Hiouston, TEx., March 1.—At a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce, held in this 
city Thursday morning, R. M. Farrar, president of the 
Farrar Lumber Company, was elected president of that 
institution, succeeding Gus C. Street, who recently ten- 
dered his resignation to the board because his personal 
interests required more of his time. 

(he new president has long been prominent in Hous- 
ton business circles, having been engaged in the lumber 


trade for many years. Besides heading the Farrar 
Lumber Company of this city, he is president of the 
Farrar-Hurt Lumber Company of Fort Worth. Mr. 
Farrar was formerly vice president and general manager 


of the South Texas and West Lumber Companies, and 
received his banking experience while a member of the 
hoard of directors of the Bankers’ Trust Company. He 





R. M. FARRAR, OF HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
lresident National Bank of Commerce and Farrar and Farrar- 
Hurt Lumber Companies. 


has been an active participant in all moves for the 
upbuilding of Houston, and has served as director of 
the Chamber of Commerce, of the No-T’su-Oh Associa- 
ay and is at present a member of the Houston Har- 
or Board. 

The National Bank of Commerce, which he now 
heads, is Houston’s newest bank, but has made splendid 
progress. Having faith in the growth of Houston, this 
institution recently moved from the down-town to the 
uptown district, being the first financial institution to 
essay a move of this nature. 





TO FORM A BASEBALL LEAGUE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 27.—The employees of Ed- 


ward F. Henson & Son have organized an athletic asso- 
ciution and have elected the following officers for this 
year: William T. Bryan, president; Le Roy A. Me- 
Dermott, vice president, and Floyd 8S. Corr, secretary 
aud treasurer. The association hopes to organize a 


baseball team among its members to represent their firms 
and the idea is to be broadened in the hope of forming 
a lumbermen’s baseball league, composed of teams from 
representative lumber yards of this vicinity. Correspon- 
dence on this subject is invited by the vice president, 
adlressed to 921 North Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 





‘EW WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE CONCERN. 
lousToN, TEx., March 1—J. P. Carter, manager of 
the Gulf Coast Lumber Company, a new Houston whole- 
sa'e lumber organization, has secured offices in the Car- 
te’ Building and is actively at work planning a cam- 
pein for business. Y. W. MeNeil, who has been asso- 
ci: ted with Mr. Carter for a number of years, is assistant 
Monager of the new concern and is aiding Mr. Carter in 


getting the business lined up. The Gulf Coast Lumber 
Company will sell at wholesale the output of the mills 
of the Carter Lumber Company and the Attoyae River 
Lumber Company, two well known East Texas organiza- 
tions of which Mr. Carter is president. The new com- 
pany will handle yellow pine exclusively, doing a general 
business in the purchase and sale of yellow pine lumber 
in addition to handling the output of the two mills 
mentioned. J. P. Carter, manager of the new company, 
is one of the best known and most popular lumbermen 
of Kast Texas, having been connected with the yellow 
pine industry since his early youth. 








A POPULAR TRAVEL. (777 
ING EVANGEL. 


Hugh Walter Bates 
(that’s a name that fills 
your mouth) sells lumber 
for the Stearns Salt & 
Lumber Company, of Lud- 
ington, Mich. When a boy 
Hugh’s ambition was to be 
President of the United 
States, but he found some- 
thing better and went on 
the road as a lumber sales- 
man. For several years he 
was a railroad man and 
that is where he got the 
habit of saying ‘‘fudge’’ 
when exasperated. The 
above is not a good picture 
because he realized that he 
was being snapped and put 
on a whole lot more dog 
than he had any right to. 
See how straight he stands. 
That’s because he thinks 
the boss is watching him 
out of the office window. 
Don’t you think he has 
nice hair? His mother 
used to be real proud of 
that hair when he was a 
boy. But then he was her 
boy, you know. 











THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 2.—There is a much better 
tone to the local hardwood market than has been felt 
for weeks. Inquiries seem more substantial and have 
been received in larger volume than for some time, indicat- 
ing an increased early buying. 

Prices have advanced most satisfactorily and all retail- 
ers report a sharp increase in demand for flooring and other 
stocks. Activity in new building construction is probably 
the most encouraging feature of the local situation. Per- 
mits have been issued during the last month greatly in ex- 
cess of permits either in November, December or January 
and a highly optimistic impression prevails among con- 
tractors. 

Demand for quartered has improved and much confidence 
has been expressed in the near future demand. Poplar 
has not improved much in the No. 1 common grade, but 
there have been some large sales in firsts and seconds and 
the lower grades are in larger demand. Plain oak is in 
good request. Ash is among the best sellers, thicker than 
inch being in excellent demand. This is also true of wormy 
chestnut. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 2.—The lumber business 
in this section shows slight but steady improvement. 
Prices are practically unchanged this week. The orders 
that continue to come, though not of large volume, have 
a tendency to keep the dealer hopeful and expectant. 
And while some of the wholesalers claim to be doing only a 
small amount of business, others are well pleased with trad- 
ing conditions and are getting some good-sized orders. How- 
ever, all are confident that with the middle of March the 
spring trade will open up in earnest. Building permits are 
increasing and this is giving an impetus to building opera- 
tions. 

Shipping of dressed lumber will be affected by the elimina- 
tion of rule 27 in the new southern freight classification 
to be issued shortly, according to reports in railroad circles. 
This rule provides that on carload shipments in closed cars 
where racks or braces are used 500 pounds will be allowed 
free of charge. This privilege will be withdrawn under the 
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McKEEN-DALE.—The marriage of Miss Marian M. 
Dale and Albert E. McKeen, both of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., took place at the parsonage of the Asbury Meth- 
odist Church in Rochester, N. Y., this week, the Rev. 
Robert E. Brown officiating. Mr. McKeen is a former 
mayor of North Tonawanda and until recently was a 
member of the lumber firm of Oille & McKeen, of that 
city. He is now connected with the German-American 
Lumber Company, of Rochester, where the young couple 
will make their home. 





McDERMOTT-HAMILTON.—LeRoy A. McDermott, of 
the sales force of Edward F. Henson & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was united in marriage February 23 to Miss 
Eleanor Hamilton, lately associated with the Barker- 
Bond Lumber Company. When they were leaving the 
home of the bride’s mother, after the reception, the Hen- 
son crowd abducted them, placed them in a motor truck 
and accompanied them to Broad Street Station. After a 
short wedding trip they will reside at 3145 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia. 





Unprr the law, 25 per cent of the national forest re- 
ceipts for 1914, amounting to $586,593.39, was paid over 
to the various States in which the forests lie for the 
benefit of county schools and roads. 
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DIXON’S 
Graphite Axle Grease 


In hottest summer—in coldest winter—in 
wettest weather—under all conditions— 
here is a grease that can be depended 
upon to give real lubrication. Your teams 
will pull more because your wagons will 
pull easier. The fine flakes of lubricating 
graphite in this grease form a solid lubri- 
cating shell on axle and bushing that is 
so lasting as to greatly reduce the amount 
of grease needed to keep the wagon 
stock running right. Send fer “Axle 
Grease Booklet”, No. 2071 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N.J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








Rot-Proot Construction 
Is Cheaper. 


Timbers that decay and have to be replaced 
every few years are a source of constant ex- 
pense, inconvenience and danger. 














Mono-rail system of F. B. Williams Cypress Company, Patterson, La., 
brush treated with REEVES WOOD PRESERVER. 


The cheapest,—and surest—way to make 
what you build permanent,—and safe,—is to 
use treated lumber. 

Give your mono-rail supports, platforms, 
floor sills, wharfs, etc., a ROT-PROOFING 


treatment with 


Reeves Wood Preserver 


It is easily applied without special appara- 
tus or skilled labor. It is cheap, and it 


PERMANENTLY prevents decay. 


Let us send a sample to test, 
and full information today. 


The Reeves Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


** The Greatest Possible Service Per Dollar’’ 
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REORGANIZATION PLANNED. 


Sale of Outlying Tracts Expected to Facili- 
tate Adjustment. 


In its financial columns two or three weeks ago 
the Chicago Tribune published an interview with Herman 
Waldeck, vice president of the Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank and a member of the committee or- 
ganized in connection with the affairs of the C. A. Smith 
timber and lumber interests. He was reported to have 
said, ‘‘The different groups of creditors are getting 
together and it seems probable that within ten days 
matters will be so well shaped that the reorganized 
company will be set going.’’ 

The article said that the committee expects to sell 
off a part of the assets of the concern in order to meet 
certain indebtedness; that the difficulties of the com- 
pany are credited to overexpansion and that it is one 
of the largest concerns in the business, having hold- 
ings of 15,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in Ore- 
gon and California. This agrees with the statements 
made in the LUMBERMAN of February 13. But one phase 
of the matter might have fuller explanation. 

The Smith timber is in five principal tracts. That 
tract known as the Linn and Lane counties, Oregon, 
tract will probably be sold within a very short time 
as buyers are understood to be ready to purchase it. 
The other tracts are as follows: A sugar pine and 
California pine tract located in Eldorado County, Cali- 
fornia; a redwood tract located in Humboldt County, 
California; a spruce tract located in Lincoln County, 
Oregon; and last the huge tract in the Coos Bay dis- 
trict tributary to the Marshfield mills. The estimate 
of 15,000,000,000 feet quoted above is admittedly an 
ultra-conservative one. Mr. Smith himself estimated 
his holdings, while they were intact as he planned them, 
at above 20,000,000,000 feet, and it seems likely that 
they will prove to have been considerably in excess of the 
smaller quantity quoted. 

Another fact which bears upon the success of the 
enterprise is that more than half the timber is in the 
Coos Bay tract, which it is proposed to retain as a 
basis for operation; it being intended to sell only out- 
lying tracts, which have and can have no physical con- 
nection with the manufacturing operations as at present 
established or for which definite plans have been made. 

In addition to the outside tracts of timber, there 
are miscellaneous assets aggregating a considerable 
value, which are not needed in the operation of the 
company, but which were acquired for one reason or 
another in the course of the development of the Smith 
properties, It is understood that among them is a 
considerable dock property at Sacramento, which was 
secured with the idea that it might be desirable at 
some time to manufacture the sugar pine at that city. 

With the sale of outlying timber and miscellaneous 
unproductive properties, it is believed the company 
will be so financed that it will hereafter be on ‘‘easy 
street,’’ and take care not only of the maturing obli- 
gations which caused the difficulty but provide for con- 
tinued and successful operation. This seems the more 
certain because with the investment so reduced the 
productive part of the property will be able to take 
care of the liabilities as it could not do under the 
depressed conditions of the lumber business with the 
larger investment and steadily recurring liabilities. 





PLANTS TO CONTINUE TO OPERATE. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 27.—Samuel M. Bloss, a 
prominent lumberman of Chicago, who is the special 
agent of the liquidating committee, is in Oakland con- 
ferring daily with C. R. Johnson, president of the 
Union Lumber Company, and other members of the 
committee, and with E U. Wheelock, manager of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company. 

The Company’s plants at Marshfield, Ore., and Bay 
Point, Cal., will continue to operate as usual. No re- 
ceiver will be asked for and there will be no court action. 

Mr. Bloss said for publication: 


There is nothing to interest local people. The trouble is 
really very simple. Mr. Smith has large bonded debts, which 
require more interest than he is able to raise at this time. 
There is no doubt at all that his assets, even at their lowest 
valuation, are worth two or three times his total indebted- 
ness. The liquidating committee will look into his affairs 
thoroughly and decide upon the best method of arranging 
them. There is absolutely no question of the soundness of 
the company. The creditors have offered to supply more 
capital; some of the property may be sold and the necessary 
money will be easily raised. But things will go on the same 
as ever, with Mr. Smith president, and I am sure that the 
effect of this matter on other companies or other interests 
will be practically nothing. 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 3.—Prospects for spring 
and summer building in the twin cities and surrounding 
territory are good. Real estate and investment com- 
panies report that there is an abundance of money 
seeking loans, especially in amounts from $1,000 to $3,000 
on residence property for the erection of new houses. Archi- 
tects and contractors are busy with plans and preliminaries 
and already much work is under way. The February building 
permits issued in Minneapolis totaled $811,495, compared 
with $498,005 for February, 1914, and the total for two 
‘months of 1915 is $1,296,595, compared with $1,002,510 for 
the same months last year. 

The Libby Lumber Company. a Shevlin concern, moved its 
headquarters this weck from Kalispell, Mont., to the suite of 
offices occupied by the Shevlin interests in the new Soo-First 
National building in this city. 

Tomlinson & Mitchell Winnipeg wholesalers, have opened 
a sales office in the Plymouth building in this city, in 
charge of W. H. Hoover. 

J. Hatcher, sales representative of the Kirby Lumber 
Company at Kansas City, visited here recently and made 
arrangements for Harry ©. Reynolds to handle that com- 
pauy’s stocks in this market. 








W. I. Carpenter, of the W. 1. Carpenter Lumber Company, 
has gone west to look after business interests, expecting also 
to visit the San Francisco exposition before returning. 

C. E. Isenberger, district manager for the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, with headquarters here, and Harry F. Partridge, 
of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Company, visited the North 
nega eee Lumber Dealers’ Association meeting at Fargo 
ast week. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—That the hardwood mar- 
ket is gradually improving is verified by the showing 
made by local dealers durmg the month just closed. 
Hardwood men claim that February sales were so much 
better than they expected as to afford encouragement to the 
most timid flealers. Shipments were larger than in any 
month since August, mixed cars and small quantities being 
the rule. Many of the orders that were held up have now 
gone forward and new business in small lots is being ob- 
tained. Complaints are general, however, as to collections 
being unnecessarily slow. 

Indications are of a good building season and the planing 
mills are increasing their outputs in preparation. Retail 
yardmen find demand good for all kinds of building material. 


MICHIGAN 


THE UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN. 

ONTONAGON, MicH., March 3.—Logs and other forest 
products are now being loaded at twenty-five points 
on the Superior division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway in Michigan. Camp operators are calling 
for about 200 cars a day, but are not receiving within 50 
ears of that number. Each car averages about 6,000 feet, 
making a total daily movement of about 900,000 feet, larger 
than the movement on the North Western line by 150,000 
feet. 

Twenty cars daily are being loaded at the Holt Lumber 
Company's road at Baltimore, this county, and on the Camp 
Tolfree line about fifteen are loaded daily. On the Dunbar & 
Western branch out of Wausaukee the movement averages 
about twenty cars. 1 

The Sagola Lumber Company has sixty men employed at 
its mill and lumber yards at Sagola. The mill is being op- 
erated every day on an average cut of 30,000 feet. Fifty 
men are employed in the woods camps and the company has 
1,500,000 feet of logs ahead. It is expected 1,000,000 more 
feet will be hauled in. 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, MicH., March 4.—Commissioner George H. 
Fenkell, of the department of public works, has awarded 
contracts for all lumber the city will use in the present 
year. The Detroit Lumber Company will furnish all 
plank, timber and scantling, norway and yellow pine 
for the year and the Restrick Lumber Company, also of De- 
troit, will furnish hemlock plank and scantling, white pine 
ceiling, flooring and stock boards. The commissioner has also 
awarded contracts for creosote paving blocks. The Southern 
Wood Preserving Company was awarded a contract for 80,- 
000 square yards; the Kettle River Company, 60,000 square 
yards; the Jennison Wright Company, 5,000. : 

Trade among the retailers is governed almost entirely by 
the amount of new building and is consequently compara- 
tively small. A few wholesalers report a slight increase in 
the number of inquiries, but the general demand shows a 
continued hand-to-mouth buying. 

New building in Detroit last week was represented by 
ninety-two permits calling for an expenditure of $294,270, 
which compared with $474,930 for the preceding week shows 
a decrease of $163,660. 




















TO IMPRINT FLOORING. 


MANISTEE, MicH., March 2.—The West Michigan Floor- 
ing Company has recently attached steel printing dies 
to its flooring machines and hereafter every piece of 
flooring manufactured in its plant will bear the imprint: 
‘‘West Michigan Flooring Company, Manufacturers, 
Manistee, Mich.—Acme.’’ The plant of this concern 
is shut down temporarily for repairs but will resume 
operation about March 15 or April 1. 


OBITUARY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


MICHAEL HAGERTY.—One of the pioneer lumber 
operators of northeastern Michigan, Michael Hagerty, 
died at Bay City, March 3. He engaged in lumber opera- 
tions with the old firm, Sage & McGraw, several years 
later operating with the late Thomas Toohey as Toohey 
& Hagerty and afterward conducting a hoop and stave 
mill at Kawkawlin, giving up that business on account 
of the scarcity of timber. He was actively interested in 
city affairs for several years and was one of the organ- 
izers of the Bay County Electric Company. He was also 
president of the People’s Savings Bank, retiring a few 
years ago on account of poor health. He was 81 years 
old and is survived by his widow and two daughters. 


WILLIAM WENTE.—A prominent Manistee (Mich.) 
business man and former secretary and treasurer of the 
Manistee Lumber Company, William Wente, died at his 
home in that city February 26 at the age of 67 years. 
He is survived by his widow and five children. He first 
located at Manistee in 1856 and shortly became one of 
the moving spirits of the lumber town, serving as council- 
man, mayor and president of the school board at various 
times. Until eight years ago he was actively engaged in 
the lumber industry as secretary and treasurer of the 
Manistee Lumber Company. At the time of his death 
he was a stockholder and director in the Manistee West- 
ern Timber Enterprise. He was a thirty-third degree 
Mason and recently laid the corner stone for a new temple 
in his home city. He was the only Manistee Mason to 
attain the high degree. All school flags were at half mast 
in his honor. 

















GEORGE LAWLEY.—The oldest boat builder in the 
United States, the man who built the cup-defenders Puri- 
tan, Jubilee and Mayflower in the days when wooden 
hulls were the fashion, died at South Boston, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 27, at the age of 92. He was ‘‘Uncle’’ George 
Lawley, who retired from active business in 1891 and 
had been making his home with his daughter, Mrs. Emma 
McKean, at South Boston. Although he had retired from 
business, Mr. Lawley found his chief delight in visiting 
the shipyard in Neponset conducted by his sons, George 
F., and Edwin A. Lawley, and is said to have aided with 
his advice in the construction of the cup candidate 


— 


Vanitie last summer. He retained all his faculties and his 
enthusiasm for boat building until the end. He had q 
wide acquaintance among the retail lumbermen and \,as 
rated an excellent authority on the woods used in his 
expert trade. 


CHARLES R. HILL.—The death of Charles R. Hill, 
superintendent of the St. Croix Paper Company’s sawn: il] 
at Woodland, Me., occurred February 19. Mr. Hill had 
been engaged in the lumber business the greater part of 
his life. For some years he was stationed at St. Steph n, 
Nova Scotia, in the interest of F. H. Todd & Sons, who 
carried on extensive lumbering operations in that dis- 
trict. Later he entered the grocery business in Calis, 
forming the firm of Hill & Hinds, but retired from that 
business to accept the superintendency of the St. Croix 
’aper Company’s Woodland sawmill, as he found tie 
lumber business much more congenial. Mr. Hill wis 
highly esteemed by a large circle of friends among 
Maine lumber trade and was a gentleman of exempl:ry 
character. He was 63 years old and is survived by 4 
widow, two sons and a daughter. 


WILLIAM H. HARLOW.—After a very brief illness 
death occurred suddenly February 26 of William H. H 


low at his home in Hyde Park, Mass. He was promin nt 
in the lumber and coal fields and the retail and wholes Je 
lumber trade of Boston was represented at the fune: il, 
He was the senior member of the firm of William H. Har- 
low & Sons. He settled in Hyde Park in 1868 and beca:e 
connected with the retail lumber business in 1874 as q 
clerk in the employ of the N. H. Tucker Company. Later 
this firm sold out to S. B. Balcom Company and in 15478 


Mr. Harlow became a member of the concern. In 1/0] 
Mr. Baleom died and Mr. Harlow took over the busine 38, 
two years ago taking his two sons, William B. and Robert 
B. Harlow, into the company with him and forming the 
present firm William H. Harlow & Sons. He is survived 
by his two sons. He was 58 years old. 


CARL TOCK.—A resident and prominent business m 
of Dwight, Ill., for many years, Carl Tock, a dealer in 
lumber, coal etc., passed away at his home on Enst 
Mazon avenue, February 22, after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Tock, in conjunction with his brothers, .\1- 
bert and William, engaged in the blacksmith and wago 
making business for a time, but eventually withdrew and 
went into the lumber business, which he followed for 
about twenty years and in which he was engaged at the 
time of his death. Mr. Tock was born at Ritzerow, Staven- 
hagen Mechlinburg Schwerin, Germany, October 2, 1853. 
He left the old country and came to America in 1882. He 
leaves his widow and six children to mourn his loss. Out 
of respect to his memory the business houses of Dwight 
closed during the time of the funeral. Mr. Tock’s busi- 
ness will be continued along the same lines as heretofore. 


P. J. BURNS.—Another prominent New Brunswick lum- 
berman passed away last week in the person of P. J, 
Burns, mayor of Bathurst and for fifty years one of the 
prominent citizens of that town. About thirty years 
ago he was associated with his brother, the late Senator 
Burns, and Hon. Samuel Adams, of New York, in the 
lumber business under the name of Adams, Burns & (Co. 
This developed into the St. Lawrence Lumber Company, 
which was later replaced by the Adams, Burns Company, 
of which the late Thomas D. Adams, of New York, wis 
a member. When this business was bought by the Bat- 
hurst Lumber Company Mr. Burns managed for a time 
the Nepisiquit Lumber Company for the liquidators of 
that concern, which had gotten into financial difficulties. 
For several years he had been retired from active business 





JOHN McGILVRAY.—Following several strokes of par- 
alysis, which had made him an invalid for several years, 
John McGilvray died at the home of his brother Gilbert, 
at Canyonville, Ore., recently. From 1872 to 1885 “Jack” 
McGilvray was one of the most prominent lumbermen of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., where he was engaged with his 
brother A. J. McGilvray. Born in Canada about 71 years 
ago his native country claimed him until he reached mid- 
dle age, when he engaged in lumber jobbing at Chippewa 
Falls. He is survived by three brothers. 


CHARLES B. GIBBS.—A sudden attack of heart failure 
proved fatal to Charles B. Gibbs, of Menominee, Mich., 
February 17. Mr, Gibbs was born in Amhurstburg, Ont., 
fifty-four years ago, but when 8 years old moved with 
his parents to Muskegon, where he lived until twenty-four 
years ago, when he located in Menominee. For some years 
he was in the retail lumber business with Rea & Gibbs, 
and later associated with J. P. Murray. In later years 
he was associated with the J. S. Coman Lumber Company 
as lumber inspector. He is survived by his widow and 
his mother, Mrs. William Pett, of Muskegon. 


H. P. SANDERS.—-Night foreman of the Fernwood 
Lumber Company, at Fernwood, Miss., H. P. Sanders. 
was accidentally killed last week by a bursting of one of 
the saws. Mr. Sanders had been in the employ of the 
Fernwood company for a number of years as foreman. 
He is survived by his widow, five daughters and two sons. 
The remains were interred at Brookhaven, Miss., his 
former home. 








LEWIS H. BELL.—Formerly an active lumberman and 
at one time vice president and general manager of the 
Murphy Mill & Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Lewis H. Bell died at his home in Miami, Fla., February 
16, after a long illness. Mr. Bell was born at Petersboro, 
Ont., in 1873 and married in 1895 Miss Blanche Viena 
Smullin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who survives him. 





ALFRED COMPTON.—The well known retired lumber 
dealer, Alfred Compton, of Hamilton, Ohio, died February 
18 at the age of 81. Mr. Compton was born in Pleasant 
Run and had been a resident of Hamilton for many years, 
and was a member of the well known Miami Club in its 
prime. He is survived by his widow and three sons, 
Lester K., Thomas L., and John A. Compton. 


JOHN FRANCIS HAGGERTY.—A well known lumber 
expert and appraiser of South Brooklyn, John Francis 
Haggerty, died February 23 at Monticello, N. Y. He 
was the son of the late Dennis Haggerty, the first lumber 
appraiser in Brooklyn, and after his father’s death he 
continued the business with his brother Dennis. Mr. 
Haggerty is survived by his widow and three brothers. 


FRITZ HAHN.—A letter received from Hamburg, Ger- 
many, conveys the sad information that Fritz Hahn, who 
represented a well known lumber firm there and who 
visited the United States the early part of last vear, died 
at Metz of wounds received in battle. Mr. Hahn was a 
lieutenant in the German army. 





J. F. GREGORY.—A well known lumberman of Rider 
ville, Ala., J. F. Gregory, 56 years old, was found dead 
in the woods near his home with a pistol wound in his 
head. The coroner’s jury decided that he had met death 
at the hands of some unknown person. He held a re- 
sponsible position with ‘the E. E. Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Riderville. 








L. M. NOBLE.—One_of the earliest pioneers of Coos 
Bay, L. M. Noble, died recently at his home in Marsh- 
field, Ore. He had lived there for sixty-two years and 
logged in the times when oxen were used. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Leslie—The Leslie Ice, Lighting & Power 
Co. has been succeeded by the Mays Manufacturing Co. 
ashville— The property of the Graysonia-Nashville 
Luniber Co, has a acquired by J. H. Allen, of the 
Allin Lumber & Box Co. 


CALIFORNIA, Fullerton-Placentia—The headquarters 
of (:e Gibbs Lumber Co. are at Anaheim. 

1} chland—The Brookings Timber & Lumber Co. has 
dis utinued its local office here. 

.s Angeles—Robert Holmes, manager of the Clark 
Bro: Lumber Co. has bought the interests of the Clarks 
in t! it company and has changed the name to the Robert 
Holi.es Lumber Co. 

Ol The Skidmore Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
py C E, Isaacson & Sons. 


COLORADO. Canon City—The Hardy Lumber Co. is 
out «! business. 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The Sperry & Amos Co. 
is lijuidating. 


INDIANA. West Point—William B. Foresman has been 
succeded by the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co. 


ILLINOIS. Camargo—Revell & Howe have been suc- 
ceeded by J. H. Howe 

Chester—E, L. Clemens has been succeeded by the Clem- 
aoe Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Cornelius Curtis is out of business. 

Chicago—The partnership between James G. Miller and 
Frank D. Miller in the James G. Miller Lumber Co. has 
been dissolved and James G. Miller will continue the 
business under the same title as formerly. 

Dundee—R. D. Sutfin is out of business. 

Owaneco—George Ritscher & Son have been succeeded 
by George Ritscher. 

Prairie du Rocher—F. M. Brickey now the Prairie du 
Roche +r Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Cedar—B. F. Grubb & Son have been succeeded 
by the Cedar Lumber Co., recently incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $10,000, with purchasing department 
J. kx. Kennel, Fremont. 

Early—A. S. Evans has been succeeded by D. D. Carlton. 

Hazleton—The Evans-Russell Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by D. O. Evans. 

Macksburg—The Macksburg Lumber & Coal Co. has 
been succeeded by the Fullerton Lumber Co. 

Rock Valley—Bunting Carter & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by Carter & Freerks. 

State Center—M. J. Rohwedder has taken W. A. Miles 
as a partner in his business and the firm is now known 
as Rohwedder & Miles. 


KANSAS. ang yale D. Riley has been succeeded by 
James L. McCoy & S 

Neosha Falls—The_ ‘Harris Lumber Co. and the J. G. 
Wilson Lumber Co. have consolidated as the Neosha Falls 
Lumber Co. : 

\Wichita—The Comley Lumber Co. is closing its local 
yard. 


KENTUCKY. Harrodsburg — Bland & Stratton have 
been succeeded by J. W. Bland. 

Nicholasville—Bland & Stratton have been succeeded 
by ©. M. Stratton. 


MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Bay City Box & Lumber 
Co. has sold its plant. 

Lansing—The Butler-Langevin Lumber Co. has sold its 
interests to the Capitol Lumber Co. Mr. Langevin has 
bought the Frank M. Jones’ lumber yards at Mulliken, 
Mich. Mr. Butler has accepted a position as yard man- 
ager and stock keeper for the Rikerd Lumber Co. 

Mulliken—F. M. Jones has been succeeded by George 
Langevin. 

Schooleraft—Harrison & Roberts have been succeeded 
by the Schoolcraft Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Sturgis. 

Traverse City—The J. E. Greilick Co. has consolidated 
with the Traverse City Chair Co., as the Greilick Manu- 
facturing Co. 

MINNESOTA. Hendrum—The Stenerson Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the C. J. Eckman Lumber 
Co. 

Luverne—J. C. Johnston & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Johnston-Kolegraff Lumber Co. 

Vernon Center—F. H. Barnes has been succeeded by 
= Thomas-Halvorson Lumber Co., with branch at St. 
James. 


MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—The Clarksdale Manufac- 
turing Co. has reorganized as the Johnson-Harlow Lumber 
Co 

Hattiesburg—The Southern Lumber & Ice Co. has 
suspended operation and has placed its holdings on the 
market. 


_ MISSOURI. Amity—J. C. Douglass has sold his interest 
in the Douglas-Savage Lumber Co. 

Cameron—J. C. Calder has sold to dealers. 

Marshall—The T. W. Ballew Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Marshall Lumber Co. 

Spickard—Lowry & Miller have been succeeded by Miner 
& Frees, of Ridgeway. 

St. Louis—Corrington & Tilden have been succeeded 
by the W. J. Corrington Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—Harry R. Asman has retired from Charles 
C. Curry & Co., but Charles C. Curry will continue the busi- 
hess as heretofore under the same name. 

Tarkio—The Midland Manufacturing Co. is closing out. 


NEBRASKA. Boone—The Edwards & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the W. B. Stebbins Lumber 
C 














Graf—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. has been 
Succeeded by N. M. Davidson. 

Holmesville—Heaston Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Holmesville Lumber & Coal Co. 

Holstein—The Holstein Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Fisher Lumber Co. 

Lincoln—The Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. has increased 
Its capital stock to $200,000. 
_ Platte Center—The Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 
has sold its yard here to the Farmers Lumber Co., which 
( ompany hae been incorporated with an authorized capital 
0 0 

Sutherland—The C. F. Iddings Co. has been succeeded 

the Sutherland Lumber Co. 


_ NEW JERSEY. Moorestown—The J. S. Rogers Co. has 
cen succeeded by the Moorestown Supply Co. 


NEW YORK. Chester—Bryan & Helme have been suc- 
ceeded by the Carpenter-Roe Co. 

Lisle—H. Edwards & Co. have been succeeded by Ed- 

ards Bros. 

New York—The Harold R. Morse Co. is out of business. 
_ NORTH DAKOTA. Fairmount—L. H. Johnson has 
S<en succeeded by Johnson & Leathart. 


OHIO. Beverly—Lyman Pomeroy is out of business. 
‘incinnati—The Prendergast Co. |ias sold its local 


branch to the Probst Lumber Co., with an authorized 


capital of $80,000. 


Columbiana—The Columbiana Lumber Co. is closing 


ut. 

Kimbolton—H. J. Beatenhead is closing out. 

Nova—E. E. Miller & Co. are out of business. 

Oak Hill—The Leet Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by A. H. Smith. 

Tremont City—Omar Snyder is out of business. 

Troy—The Francis & Clemm Co. has been succeeded by 
Francis & Montross. 


OKLAHOMA. Davis—The Baughman Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the C. M. Mays Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Sulphur. 

Kaw—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has sold out its branch 
here. 

OREGON. Friend—Schreiber Bros. & Stafford have 
sold their sawmill to the Dufur Lumber Co., of Dufur. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Fayette City—The W. H. Teggart 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Fay ette Construc- 
tion Co. 

Latrobe—W. H. Baker has been succeeded by the Ba- 
ker Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—The Atlantic Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Z. Z. Lumber Co. and increased its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $400,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence-——-The Daniel Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—The B & M Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—The Bettis Manufacturing Co. is 
out of business. 


WASHINGTON. Morton—J. H. Richards, who recent- 
ly bought the business and plant of the Western Hard- 
wood Mill Co., has changed the firm name to the Morton 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—A newly organized firm, 
known as the Wheeling Planing Mill Co. has taken over 
the holdings of the W. W. Wood Co. The officers of the 
Wheeling company are Theodore Wagner, president; Otto 
3arth, secretary and treasurer; F. M. Taylor, general 
superintendent and others. 


WISCONSIN. Bangor—L. J. Roberts has disposed of 
his lumber and feed business to Thomas H. Mair, of Mor- 
risonville. 

Racine—The yards and dock property of the old Kelley 
Lumber Co. have been acquired by the Wisconsin Gas 
& Electric Co. for $50,000. 

Philips—The Kneeland-West Lumber Co. has removed 
to Lugerville. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. Montreal—The stock of the Paterson Manu- 
facturing Co. has been in¢treased from $50,000 to $500,000. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—American Wood Oil Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; Paul Schmohl, William Yuelle and 
H. M. Moore. 


ARKANSAS. Cotter—Golden Stave Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; Ray R. Ramey, J. W. Williamson, E. Billings- 
ley. R. F. Wood and others. 

Eagleton—Wyss Lumber & Trading Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; R. P. Harris, Cesar Wyss and Minor Pipkin. 

Pine Bluff—Pine Bluff Lumber & Box Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Anderson Lumber Corpo- 
ration, authorized capital $450,000. 


IOWA. Fort Dodge—Moriarty-Pullin Building & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000. 


KENTUCKY. Paducah—Mechanics’ Building & Loan 
Association, authorized capital $150,000: E. G. Boone, W. 
F. Paxton, G. E. Hanks, J. L. Wolff, John Rock, ¥s8 
Fisher and others. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Northlands Supply Co. 
(to deal in timber, etc.), authorized capital $50,000; F. 
Berry, president and treasurer. 


NEBRASKA. Ponca — Bower-Henry Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; B. K. Edwards, T. A. Berry, W. I. 
Edwards, W. C. Henry and Frank Bower. 


NEW YORK. Albany—Brown-Kent-Jackson Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Brooklyn—The National Packing Box Co. has incorpo- 
—— with an authorized capital of $100,000. 

— n States Package Co., authorized capital 
$75.000 

Manhattan—Cox & Goodfriend (Inc.), authorized capital 
$10.000; Edwin Cox, Martin Goodfriend and Joseph R. 
Potter. 

Middleburgh—-Bush Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,- 
000: T. Bush, E. B. and F. J. Vancott 

New York——A. O. Lawrence Co. (to deal in building ma- 
terials, timber, etc.), authorized capital $15,000; J. <A. 
Whitehovse, L. Hubner and L. A. Ackley. 

wey cat abe. Olmstead Lumber & Land Co., authorized 
capital $35,0 


NORTH DAKOTA. Amidon—Slope Lumber Co., au- 
thorized canital $25,000; Theo. Torbenson, Ole Paulson 
and H. E. Rolie. 

3owbells—Bowbells Lumber & Implement Co., author- 
ized canital $25,000; A. C. Wiper, B. M. Wohlwend and 
J. E. Wiper. 


OHIO. Cleveland—City Supply Co.. authorized capital 
$50,000; D. T. Jackson, L. J. Randall, F. H. Crawford, 
D. F. Hatch and H. Thomas. 

Niles—Central Lumber & Supply Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000: T. H. Ellwood. Mrs. T. H. Ellwood, Edward 
Cunnick and Mrs. Lillian Cunnick. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Ebensburg — Ebensburg Lumber 
Co.: W. L. Lippart, A. W. McCandless and C. W. Iams. 

Sa Hardwood Flooring Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

Pittsburgh—Bartlett-Shotts-Wilson Co. > deal in lum- 
ber and millwork), authorized capital $30,0 


TENNESSEE. Memphis — Penrod - pall - McCowen 
Lumber Co. (to manufacture and wholesale hardwood lum- 
ber), authorized capital $50,000. 


VIRGINIA. Marion—Carter-Thomas ye me (to deal 
in lumber, etc.), authorized capital $20 ;_ HB. Carter, 
president; J. E. Thomas, vice president, pet “5 Ww. Thomas, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Wise—Norton Planing Mill Co. (Inc.), authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; W. H. Roberts, president; R. R. Roberts, gen- 
eral manager; W. E. Miller, secretary, and W. B. Hamilton. 


WASHINGTON. Ashford—Leitch a mk ~~ author- 
ized capital $10,000; Dugald G. and V. G. 














Wire Rope For Logging 


HERCULES 
WIRESROPE 





You loggers know what your logging ropes 
have to contend with. Do you know what 
it costs when a rope unexpectedly breaks? 
There is loss of both the time and the labor 
of installing a new rope. 


HERCULES Red Strand Wire Rope is 
the result of years of experience. It repre- 
sents our best efforts in Wire Rope making 
after having carefully studied material and 
construction in connection with conditions 
under which the rope is to work, 


But this is the vital point to you Wire 
Rope users:—HERCULES rope has been 
tried out on all kinds of logging work in 
all parts of the country, and the constant 
increase in HERCULES sales is due to ac- 
tual service rendered. 


A trial order will be very convincing. 
57 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NewYork, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 

















Whose Knives 
Are You Using? 





Here. 


You want the best, don’t you? Now, wecan prove 
to you that WHITE’S are the best — will you give 
us the chance? We will leave it to you but give us 
the chance now to show you. 


For our Western trade—we have a stock in SAN FRANCISCO. 
The L. &I. J. White Co., 140 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











the Famous 
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Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


jibe) @ Bleyed Line Lumbe -rmen’s Tools 
RiGit y ALIT } 


Write us. WARREN, PA, U.S. A. 





AW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright.work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.O. Box83 Washington, D.C. 
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tlie Mutual Mill Co., authorized capital 
$5,000. 

North Bend—Evergreen Mountain Mill Co., authorized 
capital $6,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bridgeport — Bridgeport Planing 
Mill Co., authorized capital $10,000. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—lIsaac DeKubber, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is contemplating establishing a furniture plant. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—Anton T. Bodner has begun 
the construction of a fireproof planing mill. 

Pikeville—The Rockeastle Lumber Co. will build a 
large sawmill here. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon—The Langeland Manufactur- 
ing Co. will erect a hardwood flooring plant with daily 
capacity of 6,000 feet of lumber. Oak, maple, beech and 
birch flooring of all widths and grades will be manufac- 
tured. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Rex Planing Mill Co. is 
rebuilding its plant that burned recently. The new plan- 
ing mill will have a capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber 
a day and will be completed within sixty days. 

VIRGINIA. Johnsons Mill—The H. P. Wyman Lumber 
Co., with main office at Bristol, will construct a sawmill 
with daily capacity of 15,000 feet. It will also establish 
yard docks, railroads, etc. The officers of the company are: 
H. P. Wyman, president and treasurer; E. M. Wyman, vice 
president, and James G. Wyman, secretary. 

Roanoke—The Massey-Walker Lumber Co. will build 
a mill with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet of hardwoods or 
ne ted feet of cedar. The main building is to be 85 by 30 
eet. 

WISCONSIN. Shawano—Dennis Druley 
Thornton will open a hoop factory. 














and J. L. 





NEW VENTURES. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The McKinley Park Millwork Co., 
2007 West Thirty-fifth Street, recently began manufac- 
turing millwork. 

Chicago—The Probst Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business with offices at 747 
Railway Exchange Building and branch at Cincinnati, O. 

New Holland—Hunter & Ritscher have begun the re- 
tail lumber business. 

Spring Valley—E. G. Walker, formerly with the Pierce- 
Walker Lumber & Coal Co., at Hobart, Ind., has entered 
the lumber business here and is establishing a yard. 

INDIANA. Decatur—Harper, Hayslip & Bell began 
manufacturing hardwood lumber March 1. C. H. Hayslip 
is manager and C. E. Bell and Bert Harper are the other 
members of the firm. 











Miami—R. F. Rickard recently entered the lumber 
business. 

KANSAS. Garden Plain—W. J. Walker will open a 
lumber yard. 

KENTUCKY. Oscaloosa—The Valley Creek Lumber 


Co. recently began manufacturing hardwood lumber here, 
with branch at Rochester, N. Y. 
LOUISIANA. Minden—The Saline River 


Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesaling hardwood lumber. 


MASSACHUSETTS. New Bedford—cC. H. Porter has 
begun the lumber business. 

North Adams—The B. B. Fitch Lumber Co. has entered 
the trade. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The H. L. Foote Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

MINNESOTA. Fairmont—B. H. Ward & Co. have 
opened a retail yard to deal in lumber, sash, doors, mill- 
work, building material and hardware. 

MISSOURI. Dover—The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business here, with headquarters at Kansas 
City. f 

NEW YORK. New York—The Standard Lumber_Co. 
has opened an office at 32 Broadway, with branch at Live 
Oak, Fla, 

OHIO. Cleveland—J. H. McKirahan recently began the 
millwork business. 

Lakewood—The G. W. Meyers Lumber Co. is preparing 
to open a yard here. 

OKLAHOMA. Hitchcock—The A. C. 
Co. recently began business. 

Yale—W. E. Justice recently began the lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Scottdale—J. A. Brilhart has en- 
tered the lumber business. 

TEXAS. Temple—The Temple Sash & Door Co. has 
been organized with J. H. Walraven, president and man- 
ager; J. W. Watson, vice president; J. W. Jones, secretary, 
and Frank Watson, treasurer. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—The H. K. L. Service Co. 
has been organized to manufacture and repair furniture. 

Menasha—The John Strange Pail Co. has been organ- 
ized by John Strange, Paul and Hugh Strange, father and 
two sons. 

Stone Lake—Dickinson & Son recently began the lumber 
and merchandise business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Grant Lumber & Fuel 


Co, (Ltd.) is entering the business to manufacture lumber 
in all branches. 





Vickery Lumber 





CASUALTIES. 


NEW YORK. Carthage—The boiler room of the Bra- 
man Manufacturing Co. was recently destroyed, the loss 
being estimated at about $75,000. The company is leas- 
ing another plant, that of the Wilna Furniture Co., as it 
had many orders that must be filled immediately. 

Lansingburgh—The molding mill of the Maden Lumber 
Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of $5,000. 

OHIO. Celina—J. R. Raudabaugh’s yard was visited by 
fire recently, causing a loss of $2,500. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Barrett Manu- 
oo Co.’s plant was damaged by fire recently; loss 
5,000. 

WASHINGTON. Elma—tThe offices of the Craft Shingle 
Co. were destroyed by fire last week. The damage is 
estimated at about $4,000. The company will rebuild as 
rapidly as possible. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Kingston—The sawmill of S. Anglin & Co. 
was visited by fire, which destroyed the building contain- 
ing the planing and sawing departments. The building 
was valued at $15,000, which was partly covered by in- 
surance. 








crete or Tile Silos. 


very reasonable. 
from your wholesale dealer. 
in this way. 


out to your customers. 





Attention! 
Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 


Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 


We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 


WRITE US TODAY. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 


Patents Pending. 





Prices 








in your yard and your plant motorized? 
old mil 


the initial and only cost of this tractor. 
Lumber Co. mill, Springfield, Ore. 





Will 1915 See the Tram Mule Discarded 


This is one of the big modern day improvements that is applicable to the 
| as well as the new for about the only change necessary is the selling of a lot of your mules and the buying of a 


Galion Dynamic Tractor 


The advantages of motorizing your lumber handling by this electric tractor are re 
consider the greatly increased loads you can haul with less labor 


: adily apparent when you stop to 
required and figure the upkeep of teams as against 


The truck shown herewith was photographed at the new Booth-Kelly 








We want to co-operate with you in working 
out the most economical system to fit your par- 
ticular conditions and are sure we can help you 
if given the chance. Say you're interested and 
we'll pit our time against yours for our mutual 


benefit. 

The Galion 
Dynamic Motor Truck Co. 
R. C. KIMBALL, Gen. Sales Engineer, 
1310 Penobscot Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 
FACTORY, GALION, OHIO. 
West Coast Representative, 

The Colby Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 
Eastern Representative & Export Dc pt., 

Soyder & Bryan, lac., 50 Broad St. New York, N. Y. 
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| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 3.—One of the biggest failur:s in 
the lumber trade of this section for a long time is that o: the 
Roper-Reese Lumber Company, of Lenox, Ky. On the 2» )pli- 
cation of attorneys for creditors at Mount Sterling the cir uit 
court placed the concern in the hands of a receiver, \\ 
Duncan, cashier of the Commercial Bank of West Lib: rty, 
Ky., being appointed. ‘This was followed a few days | iter 
by the action of R. A. Chiles, a Mount Sterling attorne,, ip 
filing a petition in bankruptcy at Covington, naming the . on. 
cern as defendant. He represents the Watts-Ritter Com; ‘ny 
the Foster-Read Hardware Company and the Ratcliffe ( m- 
pany, of Huntington, W. Va., and Kitchen, Whitt & Co. ind 
the Williams Hardware Company, of Ashland, whose com) neq 
claims amount to $8,000. A complete statement of liabil cies 
has not been filed, but it is said to amount to several hun: req 
thousand dollars. The concern has not been operating, but 
has built a large sawmill in Morgan County and has iad 
under construction a railroad to connect with the More)cad 
& Norfolk at Redwine, Ky. Inability to finance the «om. 
pletion of this line, without which its mill was isolate, js 
given as the cause of the failure. It is reported that other 
interests are negotiating for the property and would be » ill- 
ing to buy it on a basis which would enable most of the claims 
to be taken care of. 











SAVANNAH, Ga., March 3.—A motion for a review of the 
decree assessing costs in the case of the Beach Manufactu “ing 
Company, of New Lacey, kas been filed by the King Hird- 
ware Company, of Atlanta. It alleges it was not represe: ted 
when an agreement as to the costs was made. Judge William 
T. Newman, of the United States court for the northern dis- 
trict of Georgia, has signed an order staying the proceedings 
pending the outcome of the pctition, in which the hardware 
company says it is acting on its own behalf and that of other 
creditors. The Beach Manufacturing Company, one of the 
largest lumber concerns in the South, has been in litigation 
in the State and Federal courts for more than a year, 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 2.—The claims are again before 
the court of the Canadian Pacific Lumber Company and the 
Hastings Shingle Manufacturing Company for compensition 
for land expropriated by the Dominion Government for cock 
purposes. These cases were first heard over a year ago, when 
the companies were awarded several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. On appeal the award was sustained by the supreme 
court of Canada, Since then the Government has revised its 
plans and lesser land is needed, so the exchequer court is go- 
ing over the claims, hearing each claim separately. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific Lumber Company claims that what is left of 
its property is not suflicient land to pile lumber and carry 
on its business. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 3.—The Woods Lumber Com 
pany, with yards at Beverly Hills, Crescent Junction, Ze! ah 
and Santa Susana, is reported to be in financial difficulties 
and the various creditors are endeavoring to formulate some 
plan whereby the company can pay out the claims, It is 
understood that the liabilities are about $60,000 and _ the 
assets are represented as amounting to about $115,000, which 
seems too high. W. E. Woods, the principal owner, and his 
son were formerly in business in Kansas City. 


SUSTON, MASs., March 2.—At the instance of three cred- 
itors with claims aggregating only $852 an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed last week against the George 
Webster Lumber Company. Jacobs & Jacobs, attorneys repre- 
senting the three creditors, alleged in the petition that an act 
of bankruptcy was committed by the lumber firm on or about 
February 13, when it assigned for the benefit of their cred 
itors. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., March 3.—A report of the receipts and 
disbursements of the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company, under 
the receivership of R. H. Knox and George 8S. Lewis, up to 
January 31, has been submitted to Judge Emory Speer in the 
United States court. The report was ordered filed. It is 
stated that it shows cash receipts to December 31 of $68,168 
and disbursements for that period of $92,045. The net cash 
receipts to January 31 were $56,576 and the disbursements 
for that period were $46,962. 


George W. Calvin, W. F. Daniel 
and the Davidson's Security Company, of Beaumont, have 
filed suit in the district court against W. J. Sanders, of 
Merrvville, La., the W. J. Sanders Company, a sawmill con- 
cern, and H. Masterson, of Houston, asking for an injunction 
and the appointment of a receiver. The defendant owns 4 
sawmill at Felicia, Liberty County. His estate is estimated 
to be worth $100,000. 


Houston, TEXx., March 3. 


-A receiver in bankruptcy has 
been appointed for the Rahway Lumber Company. The lia- 
bilities are said to amount to $14,679 and assets are said 
to include $7,000 worth of lumber and a $4,000 equity in the 
company’s property on Elizabeth Avenue. George D. Hundrick- 
son, of Jersey City, is receiver. 

Tacoma, Wasu., March 4.—-A schedule of assets and liabili- 
ties of the defunct Centralia Fir Door Company, filed for 
record in the Federal court recently, shows debts of $45,906 
and assets aggregating $89,097. 


taAnWwaAyY, N. J., March 3.- 


CUMBERLAND, Mpb., March 2.—0O. C. Gates, a lumber operator 
at Rockwood, has made application for the benefit of the 
bankruptcy laws. His assets are listed at $6,625 aad his 
liabilities at $20,081. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 2.—The Atlantic Lumber & Roof- 
ing Company ; petition in bankruptcy. 


YALe, Ky., March 3.—Yale Lumber Company; petition in 
bankruptcy. 





EXHIBIT AT PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


A very interesting exhibit in the Machinery Building 
of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition is that of the Ca! 
borundum Company, of Niagara Falls, N. Y. This com 
pany’s main aim in installing the exhibit has been to 
give to visitors a wealth of knowledge regarding many 
of the various manufacturing processes in which its abra 
sive products perform important parts. From manufac 
turing plants throughout the world it has collected mi 
terials ranging from steel shafts to watch dials, from 
toothpicks to sections of flooring, from flour mill rolls 
to needles, beautiful examples of cut and engraved glass, 
sueded skins, polished and molded marble onyx, sem 
precious stones and pearl work, in the grinding, shaping 
or finishing of which carborundum products have been 
used. 

Over 400 items are included in the exhibit, and th: 
company has spared no pains in making its display 
artistic as well as educational. The space occupied is 
1,400 square feet and is attractively enclosed and dec 
orated.—[ Advertisement. | 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


tronger market distinguishes the trade this week 
au it is predicted that lumber movement will be 
mi» larger than in 1914, In support of their con- 
tenon the yardmen point to the heavy increase in 
bu: jing permits the last week and the belief is ex- 
preved that with the coming of spring weather the 
hui. ing movement in Chicago and vicinity should 
rea large proportions. The comparative statement 
of -vilding permits for February just passed and for 
the same month last year shows that 579 permits, 
wit) a total frontage of 17,760 feet, were issued for 
the month just closed, as against 455 permits and 
14.010 feet frontage for February, 1914. 
|..mber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
Febiuary 27 aggregated 35,797,000 feet, against 39,- 
649.000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. 
Total receipts from January 1 to February 27, 1915, 
amounted to 286,154,000 feet, a decrease of 50,384,000 
feet compared with the corresponding period last 
year. Shipments for the week ended ‘February 27 
were 22,282,000 feet, an increase of 4,132,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
shipments from January 1 to February 27, 1915, ag- 
gre: ated 152,235,000 feet, 10,310,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period in 
1914. Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease 
of 393,000 as compared with the corresponding week 
in 1914, while total receipts from January 1 to Febru- 
ary 27, 1915, show a decrease of 8,091,000 against the 
corresponding period of last year. Shipments of 
shingles for the week show an increase—1,845,000 in 
amount—ecompared with the same week last year, 
while total shipments from January 1 to February 27, 
1915, show an increase of 6,747,000, compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 











Reported by J. CG. P. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 27. ’ 
Lumber. Shingles. 
191° vip RAVAN SRE SEERA DS 797,000 6,930,000 
i eae errs seit eel 649,000 7,323,000 
DACRCNMI 505 eee eel ae sae 3,852.000 393,000 
COTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 27. 
Lamber. Shingles. 
6S eae Re Swe, mar Beene . . .286,154,000 57,549,000 
SO UME sh A ate eco dea oe ¥ Gratis aia acne haces e ail 336,538,000 65,640,000 
TOME Nt BS aba s Sem leretanevate 50,384,000 8,091,000 
SHIPMENIS——-WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 27. - 
Lumber. Shingles. 
GDN io gc’ Srartae:atatGracp abuse Rieeale Ses bates 5,936,000 
rete earer se aerate wee a en ae ... 18,150,000 4,091,000 
Peer ere reer ee 4,132,000 1,845,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 27. | 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SOS ices 5 erences see Soe, pipe ale cea 152,235,000 40,660,000 
(EON paicgelerse roan pintgeeabnen Mang iim eater 141,925,000 33,913,000 
DROME cy tase tslee.< eee a ain 10,310,000 6,747,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 35 were: 


CLASS— No. Value. 
NINGGR a OO ony 0 3.0 s 0:0 sie ele'e 416 0 Sescie-eis 27 $ 41,900 
$ 1,000 and under $ 6,000........0.cese. 123 373,200 

5,000 and under 10,000............ 55 413,300 
10,000 and under 25,000...........- 34 493,100 
25,000 and under ere 5 148,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...........-. 2 130,000 
Ir. A. and A, W. Anderson, two 5-story 

brick apartment buildings............ 1 100,000 

RN os a in oe 0.) sSe v6 Wigs) 0 = 010 os :0 oes 247 $ 1,699,500 
Average valuation for week..........--- Braves 6,880 
Totals previous week. ......esceeseerees 114 1,167,630 
\verage valuation previous week.......- eee 10,242 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 171 2,483,450 
Totals Janvary 1 to March 3, 1915...... 998 10,751,012 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 904 = 10,872,725 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 918 13,622,995 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 609 6,448,940 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 1,580 17,133,300 
Yotals corresponding period 1910....... 1,064 15,038,175 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 1,591 17,154,000 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 1,093 6,997,925 
‘Totals corresponding period 1907....... 1,127 9,084,150 
lotals corresponding period 1906....... 1,107 9,137,075 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ug permits for February, 1915 and 1914. 


No. Feet. Cost. 
Pebruaty, DOUG. <6 <0. 6600 6:0 579 17,760 $4,701,500 
February, 2014.....s.cccscees 455 14,910 5,097,900 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—_Demand is not stable and although prices 
hold well adverse business conditions have combine 
igainst material resumption in orders. Some demand is 
‘eported from the country retail trade, which shows slight 
improvement from week to week. The box trade is fairly 
etive, but there is no urgency to the buying movement. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—With tie approach of spring re- 
tailers have been able to get a line on their early trade 
nd some of them ar2 placing orders to take care of it, 
S yard stocks are very low. Inquiry is general and a 
eal interest in prices and stocks is shown, indicating 

very fair volume of business in the next ninety days. 
\Vinter production has been the lightest in many years, 
nd as the logging season was cut short by rains and 
hawing weather all conditions combine to give strength 

the northern pine market. No material change in 
vrices has been noted yet, however 


New York.—Opinions differ as to the immediate out- 
look. Orders from some sources come along a little bet- 
ter and while certain wholesalers still continue optimistic 
prices are shaded where immediate business is in pros- 
pect but few are willing to book business for any con- 
siderable period ahead. The most encouraging feature 
is that stocks among the yards are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The more open weather has brought a 
slight improvement in trade within the last two or three 
weeks and sales show a fair amount of increase over 
a month ago. Most firmness is being displayed by the 
lower grades, which maintain their former strength. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market has toned up 
somewhat and dealers are moving more stock than for 
several months. Nos. 10 and 12 box and No. 3 barn move 
more freely than most other items and yard suplies ap- 
pear to be in for a cleaning up by the opening of naviga- 
tion unless rail shipments are brought in to replenish 
stocks. Manufacturers are buying more freely, while 
retailers find it necessary to order with greater fre- 
quency for their immediate requirements. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Sales of white pine are reported in 
fair sized lots, but the volume of business is far from 
satisfactory. Prices are a little lower than at the open- 
ing of the year, but the changes are thus far not con- 
sidered important. Inquiries for new stocks are not com- 
ing in. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 





Boston, Mass.—Inquiry is spoken of as better by lead- 
ing wholesale firms and buyers are not so diffident about 
closing contracts for round lots ahead of their current re- 
quirements. The improvement is not sufficient to affect 
prices, buyers of good rating finding it easy to satisfy 
their wants at a base price of $23. A few manufacturers 
quote the wholesale trade $23.50 less commission, but 
this is not the price at which most of the current business 
is done. Random spruce is selling in moderate volume 
only, but prices are well maintained. The supply of the 
most desirable sizes does not appear to be very large. 
The current range is 2x3, $21; 2x4, $22; 2x6 and 2x7, 
$20.50 to $21; 2x8, $22 to $22.50; 2x10, $23 to $24; 2x12, 
$24 to $24.50. Spruce board offerings are heavy and buy- 
ers indifferent. Good random covering boards are quoted 
by some producers at $20, while others prefer a waiting 
policy and refuse to sell under $21. Matched boards, 10-, 
12-, 14-, 16-feet, bring $22.50 to $23, and all 12-feet lengths, 
$21.50 to $22. 


New York—Yards continue buying cautiously and with 
the little inquiry for immediate shipment the prospect 
for higher prices is as remote as ever. Some business 
for replenishing purposes is placed, but wholesalers com- 
plain that there is not the snap to the situation that 
they have a right to look for at this time of year. 
An improvement in the building outlook in this market 
gives some cause for encouragement, but it is rather 
because it will he some time before any direct business 
results. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Small interest is shown in the spruce 
market. There are reports of deep cutting in prices but 
it is hard to locate them. Much appears to depend on 
the condition of the stock lists and the order list of 
the buyer. <A fair demand for spruce lath is reported. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—It is reported that there have been a number 
of inquiries received for poles recently from the railroads 
and telephone companies and it is hoped this inquiry will 
later be followed by good sized orders, but the trade 
is still slow. Post demand continues fair and there is 
a prospect of a shortage in some items of dry stock this 
spring. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—With nearly all operators forced to 
stop their logging operations by the thaw in the last two 
weeks of February the production of all northern white 
cedar is curtailed to a marked degree, and of the plans 
made for the winter only 40 percent of the normal out- 
put is an average estimate. Prices should advance, as 
there is a fair prospect for demand in all lines, but so 
far they have not shown any greater strength. Demand 
is slow and is mainly confined to posts, which are least 
plentiful of all stocks. 





Chicago.—The opinion among some wholesalers is that 
conditions are better than they have been since last 
fall. Buyers are gradually showing increased interest 
in their future wants. In the meantime the stock of dry 
lumber is decreasing somewhat, with a resultant firmness 
in prices. The features are quarter sawed white oak, 
plain oak and gum box boards. There is a continued 
good call for the lower grades of both cottonwood and 
gum. Building prospects are bright and millwork con- 
cerns, planing mills and sash and door factories are 
doing some figuring. Most of the orders placed, how- 
ever, are to fill immediate wants. Demand for northern 
hardwoods is also a little better, but stocks are ample to 
meet all needs. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Some fair-sized orders from large 
twin city consumers have been placed lately and more 
are being figured, so the market is looking a little better, 
though the volume of sales for the winter has been less 
than normal. Dry stocks are light and most wholesalers 
think present prices are altogether too low. It has been 
a poor winter for logging and the spring cut is sure to 
be lighter than usual. There is no yard trade to speak 
of yet. 
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We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Beoklet 


F. Smith & Son 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Manufacturers. 








Special Ladders 


MADE OF 


SPRUCE 


Our Line Embraces 
Everything in Ladders. 


Extension, 
Masons, 
Painters, 


Mechanics, 


Trestles, Extension Trestles, 


House, Decorators, Painters, 
Mechanics and Fruit Step Ladders. 


Made of clear Spruce, light and strong. 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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We have them in all varieties 


Builders’ Ladders 
Step Ladders and 


Noted for Strength 
_and Lightness. 

CAN ALSO SHIP FROM STOCK— 
Brick Barrows, Brick Hods, 
Clothes Poles, Derrick Poles, 
Flag Poles, Etc. 


Jersey City Ladder Co., Inc. 


677 Montgomery St., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
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LADDERS. 


No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Differeni. 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
vet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. 

We make every style of step, single and ex- 


LADDERS 


If ina hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 








MiupnicHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








{To THE END OF TIME | 


You will be judged by your acts. 
not to be misjudged, send in a 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


Its smooth edges; its genuine elegance will tell the 
character of man you are. Nothing else like it. 
dL Used by the men who care for 


If you prefer 








appearances and who command Our 
big pay. It ought to be Rois 
used by you. 

ae Cards 
Send to-day . 
forsample tab m 
of engraved CASE 
cards, and get 
right in the POTEEL COMPANY 
card line. piTTSBUROM. pA 


S.K.HARRIS 


PLSHER BUILOIN® 
SALES cen? CHICA’ 


30 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 








pene East Adams Street, Chicago 
y, 





| VULCAN IRON WORKS 


327 NO. IRVING AVE. CHICAGO 
re Ve) ii 4 S 








MESS TENTS, 
COOKING TENTS, 


foo 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 
210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. MEMPHIS. 








Ft. Smith Lumber Co. "ax. 
MANUFACTURERS 

GANG and BAND SAWED SOFT 

SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 














Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood dealers report a dull 
week. Some mixed.car orders are going to the yards, 
but that class of business is very light because of the 
bad weather, which has cut down all country trade. Red 
oak continues to be the strongest feature in the yard 
trade while gum is barely holding its own. Oak floor- 
ing is in slightiy better demand, but at that the demand 
is very light. The box trade is not developing quite so 
rapidly as it was believed it might. The factories are 
as chary as ever about placing orders. 


St. Louis, Mo.--While the situation is still rather quict, 
it begins to show signs of improvement. Dealers are 
beginning to send in orders for their spring requirements. 
Oak, both choice red and white, seems to be in strongest 
request, with the furniture and implement people doin 
the most buying. Ash, cottonwood and poplar are also 
in fair demand. Other items on the list are still a little 
slow but the market generally is improving both in vo!- 
ume and in prices. 


New Orleans, La.—With the export movement pretty 
close to nil, so far as New Orleans is concerned, local 
comment is not very cheerful. Stock could be sold abroad 
if ocean rates were not so high. Foreign inquiries are 
received from day to day, but the transport situation 
blocks business. Interior demand gradually improves, 
by most reports. There is still marked curtailment of 
production. Prices seem to remain about as they were 
—reasonably firm, all things considered. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here continues 
to broaden slowly. Demand is steadier and more satis- 
factory than at any other time since the war broke out. 
Furniture interests, automobile manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of agricultural implements are among the better 
buyers. The railroads have shown practically no ac- 
tivity. There is quite a searcity of 3/4 and 4/4 plain red 
and white oak and demand for both is good, with holders 
gradually advancing their prices. Business is good in ash 
and poplar, considering the offerings. Cottonwood in the 
upper grades is doing a little better while red gum is 
also reported a shade more active. Sap gum is moving 
in good volume with no appreciable change in prices. 
Offerings are being absorbed readily. Low grade cotton- 
wood and gum are in good request and prices are well 
maintained. 


Louisville, Ky.—The volume of business is increasing 
steadily, though as much can not be said of prices, 
which are still too low to allow anybody but the middle- 
man to make a profit. Many wholesalers, who are able 
to pick up stock at favorable prices and move it at 
figures that are sufficiently large to carry a comfortable 
margin, are doing fairly well, but the lumber manufac- 
turers themselves have been having hard sledding. How- 
ever, the demand is so much better that prices are al- 
ready advancing in many directions. The railroads are 
buying, the building situation is opening up, and the 
furniture trade is looking better, so that there are many 
facters wnich promise well. The sawmill operators have 
evidently got a new lease on life, as many mills are 
being started up. 





New York.—A better inquiry is reported and while 
actual orders are still hard to get and keenly bid for, 
wholesalers take a more optimistic view of the situation. 
In some cases higher prices are being quoted but when 
it comes to following up an inquiry and actually landing 
an order it is found that there is not the stability in the 
market that was expected. Plain oak is reported in rather 
limited supply and prices are better held than in other 
lines. Gum is slow and while a few inquiries are in the 
market prices are low. Ash, birch and maple move slowly 


and the demand for chestnut is correspondingly light. 
A better inquiry comes from the furniture trade and 


from small repair shops but these sources are actually 
consuming very little lumber and are slowly feeling their 


way into the market. 
Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men feel better over the 
outlook. Most of them report receiving a larger num- 


ber of orders and that there is less of the from-hand-to- 
mouth element in the trade. Business taken now is 
said to be on fairly satisfactory terms, the buyers having 
made concessions and shown a disposition to meet the 
sellers at least half way. Wholesalers report that they 
are doing better and if the volume can be somewhat in- 
creased a positive rise in the quotations may be ex- 
pected to follow. The improvement extends to practi- 
cally all items on the list. The good results have been 
accompanied by a very moderate recovery, and with a 
further quickening in demand the situation will be very 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the producers. Export 
business also affords satisfaction. Foreign buyers seem 
prepared to offer acceptable prices to the shippers, whose 
chief difficulty is in transportation. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand does not keep pace with the 
improvement reported from points in the West and central 
States. Some buyers seem to prefer taking the chance 
of paying higher prices a month hence than taking that 
of getting a bargain today that will increase their obliga- 
tions. There is some business right along, of course, but 
it is mostly mixed car orders and the competition for 
these small lots is too brisk to please sellers, who have 
returned from their annual visits to the mills with the 
conviction that it is full time for the local market to 
show a firmer tone. Quotations on some hardwoods show 
a wide range this week, but the quality and lengths have 
much to do with this. Current business in hardwoods in 
best demand is within the following range for inch firsts 
and seconds: basswood, $43 to $45; brown ash, $61 to $64; 
maple, $38 to $41; plain oak, $53 to $60; quartered oak, 
$85 to $89; red birch, $54 to $56. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand has improved somewhat 
over several weeks ago and most dealers report an in- 
crease in February business over that of January. Not 
as much is doing as is usual at this season at any of 
the vards, and a general tendency to hold off is noted. 
Not much change has occurred in prices, though low 
grades are said to be a little stiffer in some woods. Plain 
oak and maple are in most demand, with some sale for 
birch, chestnut and ash. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hardwood. situation is in as good 
shape as can be expected. Inquiries are possibly more 
numerous than a month ago and seem to be growing all 
the time. Plain oak is moving better than formerly and 








——— 


the request is steadily increasing. There has been a 


gradual improvement also in demand for quartered ok 
shipments during last month. Request for chestnu: is 
light for sound wormy which is in fair demand,  jyeq 


gum improves very little but there is a very good ©}| 
for sap gum; the low grades of each, however, are jn 
active demand. Except in low grades call for po; ur 
and cottonwood are very light. Maple and ash are ill 
Selling readily and show constant improvement. Pri. es 
are not expected to improve for about thirty days. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is rather slow. Buying js 
being done mostly for delivery within the next forty-:.ve 
days. Dealers’ stocks are light but they are not inclijcd 
to increase them to any extent at present. Facto: <s 
making vehicles and furniture are buying in limited qu:.»- 
tities. Retailers look for a rather active building xs... 
son as soon as favorable weather arrives and are mak:ig 
preparations accordingly. Dry stocks in mill own: :s 
hands are increasing. Some cutting is reported where 
there is a desire to deplete accumulated stocks. Quuzr- 
tered and plain oak are in fair demand at unchanved 
levels. Chestnut is in steady demand, and sound woriny 
especially is strong. Ash is rather weak and basswood 
is in fair shape. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—More life is manifested in 
the hardwood situation than before this year. Or@ers sre 
being placed with greater frequency and yard stocks 
are utilized in filling the requirements of the buyers, 
Plain oak and chestnut are reported in better dem: nd 
than most other items sought in this market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Low grade hardwoods are slightly more 
active, especially for box and shipping lumber. Thre 
is a better shipment of this material to the industria] 
sections, but new buying is not up to the expectations 
of the early part of last month. Better grades of haiid- 
wood are dull and some dealers report some bargains 
being offered for quick shipment that discourage hope 
for a stable market for some time. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows very little improvement and 
aside from construction timber business little is doing. 
Dry stock is plentiful and the demand light. There 1s 
some cali for ties for export. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Not much stock is moving at present, as 
the weather has been unfavorable to building, but deal- 
ers are looking for greater activity when the spring trade 
really starts up and all indications point to a building 
movement that will nearly make up for the slowness of 
the last few months. Supplies at the mills are well 
rounded out. 


New York—Demand is quiet and prices are irregular 
and until yellow pine and spruce show a stronger tend- 
ency hemlock manufacturers will find little increase in 
orders. Stocks at mill points are not very large, but 
there will be enough to make price competition keen. 
The suburban building outlook is unsatisfactory and orders 
are placed only when absolutely necessary. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The mills have not been holding up 
prices quite as firmly lately, owing to the disappointing 
lack of business due largely to the inclement weather 
the last two or three weeks. Now the outlook has im- 
= and it is not believed that prices will be depressed 
ong. 


Boston, Mass.—Both demand and prices remain station- 
ary. Call for dimension is very quiet. Eastern hemlock 
boards are moving very slowly and stocks in first hands 
are reported to be considerably ahead of the needs of the 
market. Clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, planed one 
side, of fairly satisfactory quality, are offered down to $20. 
At least one of the large producers continues to quote $22 
confidently and predicts that this will be the price by mid- 
spring. At present this price is obtained only for fancy 
boards of Pennsylvania hemlock, for which the quotation 
ranges up to $24 for the best. For the cheap southern 
demand is light. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—-Dealers speak more encourg- 


ingly of prevailing conditions than at any other time 
this year. Orders are booked with greater frequency 


and in instances retailers have purchased more exten- 
sively than has been the rule during the winter, lend- 
ing strength to the belief that more building is in pros- 
pect this spring than a year ago. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Trade reports indicate a much quieter 
tone to hemlock than has existed for weeks. The market 
seems well supplied with material for some weeks ahead 
and inquiries are lacking. Prices are irregular, vary- 
ing from $1 to $3 off the list for such business as is 
going. Stocks are not abnormal nor even large, however, 
and a resumption of business to any serious extent would 
quickly change the attitude of mills and dealers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade 
weak in sympathy with yellow pine. 
apparently 


is slow. Prices are 
Dealers’ stocks are 
sufficient for the present. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago—Demand is fair only. Offerings are more than 
sufficient to meet the requirement and the range of prices 
is by no means as high as it ought to be. Yardmen have 
pretty good assortments in pile. 





Boston, Mass.—Quotations show a firmer tendency, al- 
though the volume of buying locally improves very slowly. 
Sellers are advised that the mills are in receipt of large 
orders from the West and that prices obtained from local 
buyers will have to be more remunerative or their orders 
will be refused. In instances this development has en- 
couraged retailers to anticipate their spring requirements, 
but is hardly likely to induce any general buying move- 
ment, since retailers do not care to enlarge their obliga- 
tions while they are having trouble about their own col- 
lections. For the best inch yellow poplar $59 to $60 is 
quoted. Some poplar of the first grade, not quite so de- 
sirable in quality and sizes, is offered down to $55 for inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—While no important gains have been 
made in the poplar trade during the week some improve- 
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ent is noted. This improvement is rather in feeling 
n in an enlarged movement, although inquiry also is 
ye active, with the demand rather better. Buyers who 
-e been out of the market for some time show a grati- 
ne interest, the reduction in stocks at many points 
ing them into the market. To these gains the ex- 
rt business is making a fair contribution. 





3uffalo, N. Y¥Y.—Trade continues on a very quiet basis 

th little change in prices. The better grades are not 

ving as well as the common stock and the prices 
the latter hold up firmly. Box factories are not doing 
h, so their requirements are small, but a natural im- 
yvement in demand is expected to occur within the 
t few weeks. Yards are carrying good assortments. 


Sincinnatl, Ohio.—As a whole little improvement is 
d in demand except for low grades. Some dealers, 
vever, say they are selling more poplar than for many 
«ks and look for a decided betterment within thirty 
s or so. 








solumbus, Ohio.—Demand is steady. Dealers’ stocks 

not large but there is no disposition to increase them 
t. any extent. Prices are unsteady although former 
1 Is are generally maintained. 





\shland, Ky.—Poplar shows a slight but steady im- 
piovement with the low grades in the greatest demand. 
Practically all business moving is for domestic use, very 
litte being exported, although there is good inquiry 
from abroad. Prices are unchanged. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Trade is generally called fair considering that 
s is an off season. Prices are a little firmer, owing 

largely to the curtailed output of the last year. Local 
nand for spruce yard stock is fairly active, with indi- 
itions for a better demand the coming summer. 


Seattle, Wash.—Demand for fir dimension is increas- 
‘and as the season advances the increase is expected to 
yntinue. So far the demand has not advanced prices. 
Millmen declare they still are operating at a loss or 
vithout profit. Railroad buying is having some stimu- 
ting effect on the market and with just a little more 
emand it is declared the surplus now being cut would 
taken and the market would be firmer. Cedar siding 
idually is growing firmer as stocks are lowered and 
spring advances. Cargo trade is at a standstill owing 
to the high rates although there is a heavy demand 
r lumber in the warring countries. More logging camps 
» opening in preparation for the expected demand for 
limber later in the spring. 


Tacoma, Wash.—-There is no material increase in the 
volume of fir inquiries or orders and prices have not 
mproved. Dimension is no better than $7 off, and more 
popular at $7.50. Some mills ask $6.50 but don’t care 
whether they sell or not. Millmen are making no mar- 
ket predictions. The cargo trade is the real hinge. 
When vessels are available to move the lumber that could 
le sold to foreign countries, or that could be sold for 
Atlantic coast water shipment at a freight admitting of 
ompetitive prices, then revival in the whole lumber 
market will be noticeable. Lack of vessels and prohibitive 
freight rates have stopped the cargo trade. 

Portland, Ore.—The lumber market is showing con- 
siderable improvement and during the last thirty days 
prices on fir dimensions have advanced about 50 cents. 
There has been a heavy demand for drop siding and 
juotations on this class of material are firm. The red 
cedar shingle market continues dull and prices are far 
from satisfactory, especially since cedar logs are high 
owing to the limited logging. 


Kansas City, Mo.—-Inquiry for all classes of fir lumber 
is improving steadily. The silo stock outlook is espe- 
cially good and that is perhaps the strongest feature 
just now to the fir market although dimension, small 
timbers and slash grain flooring are very firm. Prices 
are very firm throughout the list and some of the 
mills are making slight advances on certain items al- 
though not sufficiently general to be considered an in- 
crease, 





WESTERN PINE. 

Chicago.—There is little change in the market con- 
ditions. Not much stock is moving, but there is a little 
better tone to the market. Handlers of California sugar 
pine and white pine claim that they are doing a very 
fair business in shop lumber and the Inland Empire 
wholesalers and mill representatives state that while 
inquiries are more numerous actual orders are still 
scarce. 





Kansas City, Mo.—It is largely a waiting game in the 
western pine trade. Stocks of common, both of western 
pine and white pine, are low and the demand is just as 
low, but the mills are not looking for orders and hence 
there has been no weakening of prices anywhere. It is 
too early yet for any considerable box or factory de- 
mand and so the mills are waiting for their new cut 
of common to get into condition, confident that in the 
meantime the demand will have improved sufficiently to 
bring about a good trade. 


Boston, Mass.—Buyers insist on limiting their purchases 
to the moderate caliber of the call from local consumers, 
and usually urge that delivery be made promptly as stocks 
the retailers are carrying are light. Quotations on care- 
fully graded lumber are well maintained and there is very 
little demand from buyers in this market for white pine 
that is off-grade. The current range is: uppers, 4/4, 5/4 
6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, 
$115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, 
$77.50; 10/4, 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $108.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 
$57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn board, d. and m., 
No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch, 10- 
inch, $34.50. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—With a moderate demand and 
rough weather at sea, San Francisco’s receipts of red- 
wood lumber thus far this month have been rather light. 








Tung-Lok Silos 
Have All the Big 


Selling Features 


Even to the now indispensable 
opening 


Silo Roof. 





The TUNG-LOK OPENING SILO ROOF 
is made in eight sections. These sections may 
be opened to a perpendicular position, giving 
ample light and ventilation when filling, 
thereby adding several feet to the capacity 


of the silo. 


THAT’S WHY 
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Lumbermen Can Sell 
"Em and Make Money 


We've avoided all the features that have brought grief to the silo dealer in the past and 
offer you now in our Tung-Lok silo the one perfect silo. Its tongue and groove construction 
absolutely locks all the corners and overcomes the shrinking and swelling tendencies which 


make silos collapse in countries where hot winds prevail. 


It’sso simple every farmer can erect 


it himself, thereby saving expensive labor, and what’s best of all to you lumbermen is the fact 
it is all wood, the one and only proper material in which to mature and keep silage. 


Grab This Valuable Agency 
Now Before It Gets Away. 


We want the one live wide-awake lumber dealer 
in each town throughout the United States to 
handle the ‘‘Tung-Lok’’. We have only one 
dealer in each town. If you will come with us and 
give us a reasonable co-operation in your territory, 
we will do the silo business. 


Don’t let the “‘direct to the consumer people’’ 
come into your territory and take this growing 
business away from you. The business belongs to 
you and you will be sorry later if you let it get away. 


Write now for full particulars and special terms 


to agents. 


Tung-Lok Silo Co. 


133 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








New Tung-Lok 
Combination 
Ladder and 
Hinge Door. 


This is a feat- 
ure which you 
can obtain in 
no other silo on 
the market to- 
day. It is the 
greatest combi- 
nation door and 
ladder feature 
ever invented, 


Sows 
SaaS 
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F-I-R-E 


The Lumberman’s Constant Hazard 
both around his mill and in the woods can 
be most successfully avoided by putting the 


SOUTH BEND 
Spark 


Arrester 


on Mill Stacks, Locomotives, 
Donkey Loaders, Skidders, 
Yarders and Traction Engines. 
A : We make them to fit all sized 
stacks and for any kind of fuel— 
both Natural and Forced 
4 draught. Used and endosed by 
practical lumbermen every- 
where. 

In writing for prices or ordering give 
height and diameter of stack and kind 
Se of fuel. 


South Bend Spark Arrester Co. 
South Bend; Ind., U. S. A. 
™ WESTERN BRANCH: Portland, ae 
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Meet Me at the 


For Value, Service, 
TULLER 


Home Comforts. 
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NEW —HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
rf “ “ 20.” a 4 


200 3.00 
100 By se 4.00 ¢ 
100 = ™ s ** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 4.50 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 





Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
| food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
| dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 
RATES: 
One Person Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2to $3 
Room with private bath $3t0$5 
= Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to$5 
Reom with private bath $5t0$8 
Two connecting rocms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to 
Four Persons, perday, $7t0$12 
Everytecy Likes Hctel Le Salle 
La Salle at Madison St- 
Ficest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mér- 
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= Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




















Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
57 ads shown on our latest bulletin. It’s free. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


The curtailment of the cut at the redwood mills is still 
in force and prices are being maintained. Eastern rail 
shipments of dry stuff are not heavy, but the outlook 
for summer business is quite favorable. Foreign ship- 
ments are being made to Australia and other countries 
on old orders. There are some good inquiries for red- 
wood lumber for offshore shipment during the next few 
months, but the marked scarcity of vessels prevents 
still greater activity. Some big orders have just been 
placed for redwood ties for England. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood is in very fair demand. 
City prices on siding seem to be some what demoralized 
because of cuts that have been made on straight cars. 
That condition, however, does not apply to the country 
in this territory, where prices are steady and the demand 
is at least normal if not slightly above. Prices are a 
little below the level of last fall and the yards figure this 
is a favorable time to buy. 


ee 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week showed a slight 
increase in the aggregate, principally in rough low grade 





lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.75 to $25.75; No. 
2, $22 to $22.75; No. 3, $15.75 to $16.50; 4/4 edge box, 
$13.50 to $14.50; 4/4 edge cull, $11.25 to $12; 4/4 edge red 


heart, $10.50. Six-inch box, $14.25 to $15; 
$15 to $15.50; 10-inch box, $15.75 to $16.25; 
$16.75 to $17.25; 
sand less than 


8-inch box, 
12-inch box, 
culls and red heart, $2 to $2.50 a thou- 
box lumber. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26.50 to 


$28; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29.75 to $30.50; 
box, $14.50 to $15; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $32; Nos. 1, 


and 2 bark strips, $17.50 to $18; box bark strips, $8.75 to 
$9.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25 to $25.50; No. 2, 
$23.75 to $24.25; No. 3, $19 to $20.25; No. 4, $12.25 to $12.- 
75. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to 
$15; No. 3, $12.50 to $13; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch 
ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 3, 
$13.50 to $14.25; No. 4, $9 to $10. No. 1, 13/16-inch par- 
tition, $26 to $27; No. 2, $24.75 to $25.50; No. 3, $20 to $21; 





Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $21.50 to $22.50. Six- 
inch roofers, $14.75 to $15.25; 8-inch, $15.75 to $16.25; 10- 
inch, $16.50 to $17; 12-inch, $17; factory flooring, $17.50 
to $18.50; lath, $2.90 to $3; 4/4 log run gum, $14; 4/4 log 
run poplar, $18.50 to $19.50. 

New York.—<An increase is reported in small orders 


for immediate shipment and in these cases prices are 
low. A better inquiry is developing for shipment late 
on but there is great caution in booking these orders be- 
cause of the uncertainty in the price outlook. Whole- 
salers take the position that materially better prices 
will prevail in the next two or three months. Yards are 
well supplied and there is little to encourage much buy- 
ing ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market remains quiet, but with the 
present weather continuing wholesalers expect to see 
a better trade within a short time. There is much 
steadiness to prices, particularly of roofers, and efforts to 
get the mills to make concessions are unsuccessful. Some 
have been advancing prices, saying that the bad weather 
has curtailed supplies and that the bad roads have made 
it impossible to carry on operations to the usual extent. 
Local building is still rather quiet. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices are no firmer, but are satisfac- 
torily steady and those who seek orders diligently find 
some encouragement. Shipments from the South are com- 
ing along better, due to the more favorable weather. 
Quotations on roofers remain firm on the basis of $18 for 
6-inch and $19 to $19.50 for 8-inch. Buying of roofers 
for future delivery is advocated by some firms that predict 
higher prices shortly, due to the curtailment of production 
during the late rains and the increase in consumption 
as spring advances. Partition is dull. No. 1, 13/16x33- 
inch, is still offered at $30 to $30.50. The call for rough 
edge is improving slowly. For 4/4 the usual quotation is 
$30. One or two wholesale houses quote $31 but they admit 
eonsiderable difficulty in getting it. 


Baltimore, Md.—With many of the North Carolina saw- 
mills still shut down and with the users of lumber gei- 
ting down to work, it appears to be only a little while 
when the requirements will have attained such volume 
as to impart a materially firmer tone to the range of 
prices and when the volume of business will be large 


enough to go around, giving every one a fair share. 
Stocks here have not increased during the last week, 


and with no extensive accumulations at the mills quota- 
tions are firmer as a result A further steadying is ex- 
pected, both in air and kiln-dried lumber, since various 
activities that call for the use of lumber are get- 
ting under way, while the needs of different consumers 
are being augmented. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers are looking forward 
to a considerable increase in demand with the arrival 
of building weather. Inquiries manifest more activity 
than for several weeks and some orders are being placed 
ahead at prevailing prices. Dealers are not disposed to 
book much business on the present price basis, believing 
that the spring will bring about a strengthening of quo- 
tations. Both prices and production are weak. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Aside from a little better call for yard stock 
the situation has not changed materially. Mill stocks 
continue broken and scarce items are firm in price. If 
there are no labor troubles in Chicago this spring when 
the question of renewing contracts comes up, the yard- 
men are looking for a big building year. The factory 
trade is fair and large local yards are carrying good 
stocks, having taken advantage of the market when prices 
were down. Considerable improvement is reported in the 
railroad business; inquiries are more numerous and rail- 
roads are doing a lot of buying quietly. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Improvement in the demand from 
the East for yard stock has been noted and the improve- 
ment is hailed with special pleasure. Southern pine 
men who recently have been lookirg over eastern con- 
ditions are agreed that prospects in that section are 
considerably better than they have been for some months 
and with an improvement to be expected from that quar- 
ter the feeling of optimism is increasing. Comparatively 
little yard trade has been doing the last week because 





wet weather has made country roads impassable snq 
has interfered with work in the cities as well. In epite 


of the bad weather a good many rush orders are ly ng 
received—in fact a larger proportion of rush orders js 
coming now than last week—indicating that the ed 
of stock is becoming imperative at some of the y 


dg 
at least. The city demand is better than it was q 
week ago as the work on spring building is getting fa‘ry 


well under way. Prices hold firm. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Yellow pine conditions are a trifle ~ 
ter and a little more movement is noticeable. The r:,j|- 
roads are buying somewhat more freely than they (iq 
and other large consuming interests are beginning to 
come into the market with more liberal purchases. 
line yards in the southwest section of this territory 
also placing orders in considerable volume and the : 
eral outlook is decidedly better. 


ie 


New Orleans, La.—Some diversity of opinion is m 
of late regarding the market, but it appears that 


( 


trend is in the right direction, so far as the interior 
market is concerned. Exports are in a bad way, . 
cause of the war and wartime freight rates. The bes 


mestic call, however, seems to be slightly and grad 
improved. Car materials, sills, timbers etc., are in } 
ter request and there seems to be better call for 4 1 
stock, though there is no pronounced bulge as ».t 
Prices seem to be holding up nicely, recent advances bei jz 
very well supported, according to local report. 


y 


Boston, Mass.—Better inquiry is reported this wi 
though inquirers do not always place actual orders. [) it 
sellers feel encouraged to find that their customers 
really beginning to prepare for their spring trade altho 
not all are yet ready to close contracts. There is little 
cargo business in dimension and difficulties are « 
countered in obtaining tonnage promptly and at reas: 
able rates for such as there is. A recent freight quotation 
from the South to Boston was $7 per thousand, Whole- 
sale prices now obtained at the yard average: 6-inch, $: 
8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $32; 12-inch, $34; 14-inch, $37; 
inch, $41. There is a moderate call for partition, but the 
prices obtained range very low. B and better, %/3%4-in 
is offered down to $25.50 and $26. The demand for yellow 
pine roofing boards is spoken of as improving. For 6-inch 
$18 is now rock bottom. The call for flooring is rathe: 
spotty and quotations are still rather erratic. For edge 
grain A the range is $37.50 to $41; B, $33 to $36.50; 
$25.50 to $30; flat grain B and better, $25.50 to $26. 





Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men seem to feel some- 
what better over existing conditions as well as over the 
outlook. Increased inquiry is making the limitation 
stocks more patent, with a consequent steadying in quo- 
tations. Though no positive advance in prices has taken 
place, members of the trade now are able to calculate 
with more certainty on what transactions will net the: 
With the production still very much curtailed the ttm: 
seems close at hand when the desire to get lumber will 
force the buyers to offer better prices. 


New York—Some wholesalers report a better run of 
inquiries and orders last week but there is little snap to 
the situation. Building plans come out in good volume but 
yards are simply awaiting developments and hoping that 
the figures will mean something special in the way of 
smaller class of buildings. Supplies among the wards 
are large enough for current wants. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Demard has not picked up to any ex- 


tent and builders are slow to take advantage of the 
better weather. Prices have not shown any particular 


advancing tendency and on 
a slight reduction at times. 
ing shows no decrease, 
reaching the wholesalers. 


some items there has been 
The amount of stock offer- 
judged by the many circulars 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Light buying here is still in vogue 


but wholesalers say there is every indication of early 
betterment in sales claiming that there is none too 
much stock in yards and that when it begins to move 


out fast there will be general buying. 


Trade up through 
the country is also getting better. 


Prices remain low. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Much irregularity exists in the mar- 
ket. Lists from leading mills vary in quotations and the 
buying is so narrow and restricted that new business 
offers excuse for keenest competition. Yard trade has 
not awakened as yet for the spring and many of the 
retailers report having plenty of stock for the opening 
of a doubtful season. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Recapitulations show that cypress 
demand registered steady and quite material gain during 
February. The increase was so gradual as to be scarcely 
noticeable from week to week, but the thirty-day com- 
parison shows that it occurred. The mixed car trade 
continues to predominate, though some sizable straight 
ear orders have been booked of late. Cypress cross-ties 
have sold well since January 1, and are still the subject 
of inquiry. The carriers also are buying on a limited 
scale such stuff as car siding and roofing. The business 
is not yet up to expectations and the line-yard buying 
continues very conservative, but the steady growth of 
demand during the first two months of the year is rated 
encouraging. Prices are steady all round, aceording to 
local reports. 








Chicago.—Wholesalers report a slight improvement in 
the call for yard stock. This call is well distributed over 
the consuming territory but still continues of a mixed 
ear variety. Factory stock call is about of the same 
proportions as a week ago. Mill stocks are well assorted, 
with prices remaining unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A little better movement is reported. 
There is a fair call ail the time, particularly from nearby 
points. The demand, however, is not as good as it 
should be with spring business so near at hand. How- 
ever, from the number of inquiries coming in, con- 
siderable business should develop within the next few 
weeks. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The bad weather has resulted in a 
somewhat spotted cypress trade for the week, but at 
that prices appear to have a little more strength than 
ten days ago. Dealers report general conditions im- 
proving and look for an improvement in prices with 
the opening of the spring season. 
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New York.—Prices continue irregular. Some inquiries 
re in the market for immediate shipment and these are 
etting advantage of lowest prices. For future shipment 
-holesalers bid very cautiously. Shipments in the hands 
the small woodworking plants and yards are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair amount of cypress business is 
eported and this wood appears to be holding its own, 
vith some yards reporting their cypress sales comparing 
ivorably with those in other lines. Many buyers are 
iding to their purchases, though scarcely in the quan- 
ty of most other years. Prices have been holding up 
mly and are said to be a little stronger. 





Boston, Mass.—Cypress stocks in retail hands are light, 
iving is moderate and prices remain steady. The success 
tained by the producers in maintaining values seems 
» encourage local buyers to believe that quotations will 
t go up when the demand does improve, there having 
en no slump for the market to recover from as in some 
ier lines of lumber, consequently there is no incentive 
, anticipate future requirements, even were it not also 
ue that the majority do not feel themselves in a financial 
‘sition to get much ahead of the present volume of their 
siness. For firsts and seconds the present range is 4/4, 
<14.50 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 
1, $55 to $60. No. 1 ship is offered at $27 to $29 for 
1, $34 to $36 for 5/4 and 6/4, and $36.25 to $37.25 for 8/4. 


Baltimore, Md.—Indications are encouraging. Construc- 
‘ion work promises to assume very fair proportions, many 
r undertakings being in hand or in prospect. Further- 
ore, the suburban development shows indication of con- 
tinuance, and this will call for cypress in liberal quanti- 
‘ies The yards have been holding down and few have 
extensive assortments. With the first real spurt the 
ealers will be forced into the market and a stiffening 
the quotations may be expected. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers have been light buyers of 
inte but are making inquiries for stock to reach destina- 
on thirty days hence. Consumption is gaining rapidly 
with building operations getting started. Planing mills 
re fair buyers, No. 1 shop being in very good request. 
Low grades are selling fairly well. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade is slow. Prices are 
omewhat weak as there is a considerable stock on the 
market. Fastern orders are by far the best. Rural deai- 
ers are stocking up to a certain extent. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar shingle market continues dull. 
hetailers, however, are taking a little more interest in 
offers than during the winter months. Prices are un- 
changed. White cedars are in fair request. The lath 
onsumption is increasing, with prices firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—There is occasionally a little stir 
of interest in the market but most business is in single 
ir orders and the volume continues to be very light. 
There are no supplies of storage or transit shingles to 
break the market below a living basis, but prices remain 
at the same level they attained just after the holidays. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles still are weak, but 
it is thought that with the approach of spring the mid- 
dle western and eastern demand will increase to such 
in extent that prices will advance. Quotations are $1.40 
for stars and $1.70 for clears. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle demand continues 


light. Stars are going to the trade at $1.35 to $1.40 and 
clears at $1.65 to $1.70. The market shows very little 
change. Not much business is doing. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles still are in the 
lumps. Orders remain at the minimum and all signs 
appear to fail. There has been no vevival whatever in 
the shingle market although other woods have shown 
at least some inclination toward improvement. The mills 
are not taking orders at any further reductions as they 
assert that they are down to bedrock now, but they are 
not having occasion to ship out stock now. Quotations 
range from $1.40 to $1.38 and even $1.35 for extra stars, 
Coast basis, while extra clears are quoted at from $1.70 
to $1.65 Coast basis, with the demand very low. South- 
ern pine lath are weak and very few are being sold. The 
demand still is equal to the supply for cypress lath of all 
grades. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles remain slow sale 
and there is accumulation at the mills. Cypress lath sell 
readily; mill stocks are none too abundant and straight 
car orders are, as a rule, respectfully declined in order 
to conserve the supply. No change of prices is noted. 

Boston, Mass.—Buying is very light, due to the restric- 
tions placed on this article in recent building regulations. 
The country yard situation looks more encouraging, but 
it will be some little time before many buildings will be 
far enough advanced to stimulate the consumption of 
shingles. For white cedars of the extra grade some pro- 
ducers will consider bids of $3.30, but for the best makes 
$3.45 is the usual prices. There are fancy makes that the 
sellers want 20 cents more for. Quotations on red cedars 
vary greatly, choice makes being offered here for which 
as much as $4.37 is asked, and others that will barely get 
by as extras for which the quotation is $3.26. White 
cedar clears are quoted at $2.80 to $2.90, and second clears 
at $2.50 to $2.65. The demand for lath is still light. Offer- 
ings are far from heavy and it would take little improve- 
ment to strengthen prices. The present range for 1%- 
inch is $4 to $4.15, and for 1%4-inch, $3.65 to $3.75. Fur- 
ring sells slowly. Some mills want $22 for 2-inch, but 
most of the current business is at $21 to $21.50. For 3- 
inch the range is $20 to $20.50. Clapboards sell in moder- 
ate volume, but the supply is so light that prices remain 
very firm. Spruce extras bring up to $54, clears up to 
$52, and second clears up to $50. Red cedar clapboards 
are offered at $17 to $18 per thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for red cedars is small and 
orders are not expected to amount to much until the 
end of the month, when lake-and-rail rates are an- 
nounced. Prices are down to a rather low basis, though 
not showing much change in the last week or two. Lath 
are not very plentiful and prices remain firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The general tendency of the 
demand for Coast shingles is considered upward by deal- 


ers. About the same amount of stock is being moved 
by rail from the mills as formerly, which is combined with 
yard supplies to meet the requirements of the trade. No 
material change in prices has been noted. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers are selling little but pros- 
pects are most encouraging as building operations have 
started and with a continuation of present nice weather 
should rapidly improve. There is no business for the 
wholesalers as yet but they claim retailers will soon be 
in the market. Prospects are fine for a good year in 
shingles. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is quiet and 
the volume of business is rather small. Dealers’ stocks 
are fair and they are not inclined to increase them at 
present. Lath trade is also quiet. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Lumber for many years has maintained a 
supremacy that compelled manufacturers to base their 
prices on its cost, but the substitutes are gradually re- 
ducing the demand for it; one of them in the cooperage 
line is steel for barrels. Large quantities of oil and 
beer barrels are now made from steel. This, together 
with the general depression, seems likely to compel fac- 
tories to buy for less to meet the declining demand for 
cooperage. White oak was formerly the only material 
for tight barrels and tierces, but this has now been 
largely replaced by red oak, ash and gum. Few buyers 
can be found for white oil staves, although the stocks 
of them have been greatly reduced. The lack of orders 
for other forms of oak lumber may compel stave mills 
to make them and thus continue low prices and losses, 
unless timber can be bought for less. There is no de- 
mand for whisky staves and very little for beer staves. 
The packing season is over and coopers are hungry for 
orders. Slack staves are still stagnant, including heading 
and hoops. It is the first time in many years that offer- 





ings of hickory flour hoops have been so large. Coiled 
elm demand is also flat, and basswood flour heading for 
the few orders received is supplanted by the cheaper 
hardwoods and gum. Ash staves, heading and hoops are 
still almost lifeless. Very few buyers care to speculate 
on later advances, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
net M . ee 











9.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wi: 
8.50 
Nominal 5.50 
.07% to .08 
HEE cccccccdedesecevesccceverecsesvicseocse No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nomina ‘<a 7.75 
M. R., 30-inch gum Sstaves.......... 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........-. 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ -80 to 35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch..... .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels .....csceeeeeseeeeees .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels..........e.eeee0% .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
Beate DAPTGle, GEG ccccccecsvccncesscccss .37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M........e-seees 29.00 to 30.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M..........++.2e++ 27.00 to 28.00 
TherCe ROOMS .ccccccccsccescccccvcccscccecce No demand 
Hickory box Straps ...ccccccccccccccccccce 11.00 to 12.00 
LOPE CUOTOSS ccccccoccccecccccccccccccesese 1.20 to 1.25 
POPK DAPPER oc ccccccccccccccccesevcevceces -90 to -95 
POOR OAFTOIR, GOR co ccicccccscccvccescsceseee 82% to -85 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The slack cooperage trade has shown 
no particular improvement over last month and the flour 
business is very dull, owing to the high prices in that 
market. Prospects appear to favor another large apple 
crop. Stock prices are weak. 
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BACKING A NAME. 


‘*The name Lyon & Healy on a piano ought to 
be worth about $3,000,000 more than a name that 
is unknown,’’ advertises the well-known Chicago 
musical house. ‘‘Piano purchasers, above all 
others, should realize the joy and feeling of secur- 
ity that comes to the owner of a standard article.’’ 

The advertisement presents figures indicating an 
advertising investment of $3,196,396 from 1864 
to 1914, or about $60,000 per year. 

Here is a notable example of a conspicuous com- 
mercial success, admittedly founded on advertising. 

And while the advertising was building the 
business and stimulating the sales, it was also 
creating a NAME,—a name whose worth its owners 
appraise at its full face value, based on actual 
cost. 

There is, indeed, a joy and feeling of security 
that comes to the owner of a standard article. 

And how much greater the joy and feeling of 
security and tangible asset value that comes to the 
owner of the name on that standard article! 

Are you backing up your name and building 
your reputation asset and guaranteeing your feel- 
ing of security in years to come through wise ad- 
vertising ? 

If not, wouldn’t you like to talk it over with us? 





MORE THOUGHTS ON ADVERTISING. 


Advertising creates new markets, new demand, 
new desires. It makes possible new products, new 
ways of doing things, a better national life. 

Advertising is like the railroad, the trolley, the 
telephone, the newspaper, the school—a creator of 
human activity. Like all of these, it is a force 
for the wider and quicker dissemination of infor- 
mation. It brings within our ken things that 
we never knew existed, or never thought we wanted. 
It teaches us to want things a little beyond our 
grasp and to work a little harder in order to get 
them. - It is like the rifle that the modern Tom 
Sawyer saw in the window. He had intended to 
loaf all summer, but he wanted that rifle. In 
order to get it he had to have money. To get 
money he went out and painted fences and ran 
errands and mowed lawns. The knowledge that 
there was a rifle that he could have if he worked 
for it made him a producer instead of a dependent. 
—Curtis Publishing Company. 














BUSINESS COURTESY. 


The last idea in the mind of an intelligent ad- 
vertiser is to force himself, his product and his 
advertisement upon the attention of the reader. 

He selects a medium for his messages which he 
believes commands an intelligent and influential 
clientele of readers. 

He presupposes that the interest which attracts 
the reader to the text pages as a source of gen- 
eral information on a specific subject will extend 
also to the advertising pages as a source of spe- 
cific information on related subjects. 

He considers the advertising mediums he selects 
just as he does the telephone or the postal service 
—a means of communication betwéen him and his 
legitimate trade, to be used as a time-and-labor- 
saving convenience in the transaction of business. 

He writes his advertisements, as he does his let- 
ters, with a courteous consideration of the parties 
addressed—and he expects an equally courteous 
attention to what he has to say. 

Good advertising is offensive to no one. It is 
designed to be—and is—helpful and instructive.— 
American Architect. 





‘*TO HELP—NOT TO FORCE’’ THE 
DEALER. 


Advertising with the object of forcing dealers 
to handle your product is a pleasing fiction now 
classed with the fables of Asop and the fairy 
tales of old. Advertising men not getting com- 
mission on space, smile when there is bold talk 
of ‘‘forcing the dealer.’’ 

Unless:a manufacturer has a specialty, the first 
step in his advertising should be to place his 
goods where they can be seen and _ inspected by 
the public and obtained without trouble or extra 
expense by customers. 

These are the two legs of a campaign. * * * 

The manufacturer has no desire to waste his 
money by advertising methods which are ineffect- 
ive and harmful. The manufacturer will never 
do anything in the advertising line not aimed to 
benefit the retail dealer who markets the product 
and upon whom he depends for his business. You 
ean trust the manufacturer to advertise his goods 
in a way that will benefit the dealer because he 
will never get a cent of his expenditure back 
except through business out of which the dealer 
has first taken his profits—Frank D. Blake, Ad- 
vertising Manager Deere § Co. 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 








| 
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CHICAGO & CARTERVILLE 
COAL COMPANY, 


Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO 


Exclusive miners and shipper of Hickory Hill 
Coal. Mines at Herrin, Ill., on Illinois Central; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Missouri 
Pacific Railroads. 


Daily capacity, 5,000 tons dry screened and washed. 





0. S. RICHARDSON COAL 
COMPANY, 


203 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Shippers of 
Celebrated Rescreened, Susquehanna Anthracite. 


AGENTS! Sete deeies, Lump and Egg. 
{New River Lump and Egg. 








Eldorado Coal and Mining Co. 


Old Colony Building, CHICAGO. 
PRODUCERS OF 


HARRISBURG COAL 


All Standard Sizes. 





We Guarantee Every Car. 





Hiawatha and Victor, Franklin County 
Anthracite and Dock Coal 
Cumberland Block 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co, 





COAL PRODUCERS 
AND SHIPPERS 


Fisher Building, » - CHICAGO 


Otter Creek Coal Company, 


CHICAGO, ILL. BRAZIL, IND. 


Miners Lower Vein White Ash Brazil Block 
Mines near Brazil, Indiana, on Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois R.R. Lowest rates toall connections. 

ASK FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED. 





Live Topics About the 
Coal Trade. 


The first week in March closes with little change 
from last week’s report. Country demand continues 
light, buyers taking only what is absolutely necessary 
to hold their trade, preferring to lose some business 
rather than take a chance of carrying over into the 
summer months any considerable stocks of coal which 
would tie up their capital for some time. 

Illinois and Indiana producers are running very 
light, averaging not over two days’ output per week. 
Large operators with several mines are mining from 
only one, so that there is no large amount of free 
coal accumulating which would tend to swamp the 
market. It is generally believed that prices can go 
no lower as they are now on a mid-summer level. 

There is a little general contracting for yearly re- 
quirements although some dealers report that they 
have in a few cases contracted with manufacturing 
plants for their year’s requirements. It is generally 
thought that most of the buying this year will be late 
and largely on the open market. 

The anthracite movement is slow and April prices 
are offered to effect sales. West Virginia and Ohio 
coals are sluggish while considerable free coal is 
drawing demurrage with a low level of prices re- 
sulting. Screenings are scarce and range 5 to 10 
cents above last week’s quotations. In the Franklin 
County field the larger operators state that for the 
fiscal year ending April 1 they will have made a 
larger output than last year while the average prices 
realized have been considerably less. 

The retail yards are understood to have had a pro- 
fitable year as it has been without exception in 
favor of the buyers on all lines, so that they have 
been able to make corresponding profits especially 
where they have been careful in giving credit. 





CURRENT QUOTATIONS, 
Ft. Rt. 
F.O.B. Mines Chgo. 
Franklin County: 


SUE SOON os kooky ee xs twa $1.40 to $1.50 $1.05 








Furnace and small egg........... 1.40 to 1.50 

SOR IS es. CY Ga er - 1.385to 1.40 

aiee TUN ....%. ey ee 1.10 to 1.20 

CNMNEMNENE. WIG inne Grace is cis ere ce oie eras V0to 95 
Carterville: 

Pee RUMEINID: G'S 5 56.0414 se Siege. 1.40 to 1.50 1.50 

OE ee a GE) eee 1.40 to 1.50 : 

Mine run Sig cae ete tae eURCa rg ERR 1.10 to 1.20 

are Sear ear ar V0to 95 
Harrisburg: 

Oe RRA ree etecalein fete 1.40 to 1.50 1.50 

Egg and No. 1 nut..... <'aiad 6:54 See ee ane 

No. 2 nut Sapte Sore Jsecvs Dace 2.30 

SS PRUNING cin sia wise Winslow em es 1.10to 1.15 

NNN 99555 1G ace (he rae soa We wines a . 85 to 95 
Springfield: 

ee Ee eee et ee 1.35 to 1.40 82 

Aaa Se Mtakw name a ee are 110to 1.15 

Screenings Ce PARE ere ee ee tee 80 
Sullivan County: 

i SSS eet er eee 1.40 to 1.50 87 

OR ee ar ere eae 1.05 to 1.10 ae 

Brazil block, lower vein.......... 2.25to 2.35 

ee ee a ees 75 to 85 
Pocahontas and New River: 

Ce CE UR Sk as eae 4d aw 8 1.40 to 1.50 

RSA ere ee 1.00 to 1.10 

"west Virginia Gplint. «.o6<.-<0e6s% 1.10to 1.15 

Hocking ES a Saisie are 1.40 to 1.50 
East Kentucky: 

ES See ere 1.40 to 1.50 1.90 | 

SSCs ore 1.10to 1.15 os | 
Gashouse coke f.0.b. Chicago....... 4.10 to 4.20 | 
By-products f.o.b. Chicago......... 4.75 to 4.95 | 


NEWS ITEMS OF COAL TRADE. 

The Swedish States Railroad has invited tenders 
from the United States for 130,000 tons of coal, deliv- 
ery to be made during the three months from January 
1, 1915. This is the first time that tenders have been 
made for American coal by this railroad. 





LD BEN COAL 


HAS A QUALITY ABSOLUTELY ITS OWN 





“The Top Of The Market” 


Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING CORPORATION for 


THE BUCHANAN COAL COMPANY 


1114 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THE PETIT COAL COMPANY 


Foot of 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Always Worth 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 

partment at the following rates: 
Forone week, - - - + - + 25centsa line. 
For two weeks, - - + - + - 45centsa line. 
For three weeks, - - - - - 60centsa line. 
For four weeks, - - - - - - 75 centsa line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 

e 


Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WONDERFUL 


1's the power of the classified ads. Thousands and 
thousands of people ADVERTISE and get what they 
want. 

Our readers study the Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, con- 
sumers, employers aud people seeking employment etc. 

We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted and 
For Sale Department as a medium for bringing both 
buyer and seller together. Send us your advertisement, 
we will do the rest. 

THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches. the very people 
you want to reach, 

GOOD RESULTS. 


A single clearing house for the whole world. Such an 
institution is in active operation at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In fact, it is the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN itself. Those desirous of employment and 
others seeking employees, here make known their re- 
spectieg wants and are brought into touch with each 
other. 

The number and variety of the wants thus announced 
and supplied through the medium of the classified ads 
in the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. Not less so is 
the vast number of replies handled daily ; hardly a day 
passes without telegrams being received, usually from 
firms asking to be placed in communication with adver- 
tisers whose ads kave been noted in the LUMBERMAN. 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, saw- 
yers, engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, 
skiddermen, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, book- 
keepers, stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, esti- 
mators, sales managers, yard foremen, mill superin- 
tendents, managers of departments. If you want a 
situation or would like advancement, advertise in the 
‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. Now is the 
time. We reach the people. 

If you do not want anything-— 


You surely have something to sell; advertise in 
the Wanted & For Sale Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 


There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
timber lands, lumber. shingles, business opportunities, 
as well as those desirous of selling; sellers of second- 
hand machinery, logging railroad equipment, and those 
in need of such equipment. To all these the columns of 
the LUMBERMAN afford valuable assistance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











NOTICE! 

One Isaac De Sola has recently embarked in the lumber 
commission business at Brookhaven, Miss., under the style of 
Brookhaven Lumber Company. We hereby announce to the 
trade and public through your medium that we have no con- 
nection whatsoever in any respect with the said Isaac De Sola. 
He has ingeniously eliminated the word ‘Manufacturing.” 
Our company was incorporated in 1883 under the style of 
Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Company, at Brook- 
haven, Miss., and charter amended 1901 to include Hatties- 
burg, Miss., when we removed to the latter place, and all mail 
matters should be carefully addressed to Hattiesburg, Miss. 
BROOKHAVEN LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR LARGE CONSUMERS OR JOBBERS. 

We own a modern band sawmill with resaw, capacity 40,000 
to 50,000 ner day and seven years’ cut of southern hardwoods— 
80 percent oak. We will sell this on very easy terms, or will con- 
tract to deliver logs at fixed prices. This is located in healthy 
southern town with good labor market and shipping facilities. 
It bas been successful and has an established trade which 
would go with it. 

Demands by other interests on principal stockholders is only 
reason for considering a proposition of this sort. Only parties 
of highest standing and responsibility will be considered. 

Address “W. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN 


See lists of books and description 
On page 64. 





COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS $13.75 
Samples upon request. THE ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 
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LUMBER YARD FOR SALE. 

Fine retail lumber yard in Northern Illinois, stock build- 
ings, etc., about $15,000. Splendid opportunity for man 
wanting retail yard. Well established trade and good profits. 

O. & C., 300 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








LADDERS—FOR RETAIL DEALERS 
Our line embraces all kinds of ladders: extension, masons’, 
painters’, fruit, mechanics’, step, etc. Made of clear spruce, 
light and strong. Write us today. W. W. BABCOCK CO., 
Bath, N. Y. 
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WANTED. LARGE YARD WANTS MAN 
Capable of directing labor and handling machinery econom- 
ically, as well as receipts and shipments. Must have had ex- 
perience with car and railroad trade, and be able to grade and 
sort soft wood lumber in all its ramifications. Don't reply 
unless you are absolutely sure of your ability to fill these 
requirements and want to qualify by hard work and intelli- 
gent effort for a position of responsibility. 

dress “R. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A SKILLFUL 
American Log Loader operator and Locomotive Engineer 
combined to handle Locomotive and load seventy to seventy- 
five thousand feet of Pine Logs per day. No man except a 
high class citizen, with good references as to character and 
ability need apply. Wages $100.00 per month. 
Address J. E. PITTS, Rosboro, Arkansas, 


WANTED-BY FACTCRY IN OHIO 
Man competent to list millwork including inside trim and 
outside finish from blue prints, and bill same to mill. Prefer 
young man with experience in large factory, and with some 
knowledge of estimating. Give full information in reply, as to 
experience, salary expected, reference, etc. 
Address “W. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A BILLER 
For special millwork. We want a thoroughly competent man 
to bill special millwork from plans into the factory. Cannot 
use anyone that is not first class at this work. A good salary 
for the right man. 
dress “W. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To take charge of small yard. Give references with first letter. 
B. BENDIXSEN, Alexander, Ida. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MILLWORK LIST 
Estimator. Give references and salary expected. 
' Address “W. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED-—A FOREMAN 
For planing mill, one who can take care of moulders and 
matchers, aiso filing band resaws. 
Address “T, 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN FOR SASH & DOOR 
Manufacturing plant. Must be good estimator and capable of 
handling men. Will have full swing of plant if satisfactory. 
Must put $5,000 into the business. 

Address “H. M.S. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—OAK FLOORING GRADER 
For plant located in Ky. State age, references and salary 
wanted. Good town to live in. 

dress “T. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 

“Dustman's Book of Plans and Building Construction,” cov- 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages: also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2_postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 
“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just off 
the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all classes 
of houses and bungalows, and description of different kinds of 
construction material. Specifications and plans for each build- 
ing and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 


paid. 
—* ee LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 
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WANTED-BY A LARGE JOBBER FINANCIALLY 
Interested in mills in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Idaho and Ore- 
gon a high class White Pine salesman having established 
trade in the Milwaukee territory, also one for each of the 
following cities and nearby territory: 
Akron, Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio Louisville, Ky. 
Toledo, Ohio Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Rochester, N. Y. Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Canada 

None but men of high standing and having the confidence 
of the Retail Yard trade, also Planing Mills and legitimate 
Se consumers need apply. Will pay liberal com- 
missions. : 


Address “S, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SALESMEN 
By Pacific Coast manufacturer to handle stock on commis- 
sion basis in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. Only live ones and those having 
established trade need apply. 
Address “WwW. 8,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
Retail trade. Someone with knowledge of plans and con- 
struction work preferred. No one need apply who has not 
made a record as salesman. State experience, references and 
salary expected. 

Address 








“W. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED-—A HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
To solicit orders in Chicago and vicinity. One that can sell 
goods while maintaining actual values. This position is open 
to a salesman only. Unless you have something to show in 
the selling line do not apply. The salary, or commission, or 
both will keep pace with the results obtained. 

Address “W. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-BY MANUFACTURER 
A first class Oak lumber and Oak flooring salesman, with 
knowledge of markets and acquaintance with the trade in all 
consuming markets in United States. State experience, age, 
salary wanted, references. 
Address “T, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, PENNSYLVANIA 
And New York who has represented Yellow Pine manufac- 
turer or wholesaler among yard trade. Must be aggressive 
and of good habits. Excellent opportunity. 

Address “W. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CYPRESS SALESMAN 
Central territory. Give experience, reference, salary wanted. 
Employment immediately. Apply 

923 HENRY CLAY AVE., New Orleans, La. 


GOOD LIVE COMMISSION MEN 
Wanted to sell yellow pine lumber. Advise experience and 
commission wanted. 
Address 














“R. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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R. R. LOGGING SUPT. 
Wants position with company doing extensive logging. Sev- 
eral years’ experience logging with all of steam skidders and 
steam loaders, and all kinds of team logging; railroad sur- 
veying, building, maintenance and operation from stump to 
mill. Economy and safety a specialty. Temperate. Em- 
Reference. 


Address “Pp, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILL MANAGER (NOW ENGAGED) WILL BE 
Open for similar position any time. Seventeen years’ practi- 
cal experience in Pacific Coast lumber, including all branches 
from Stump to Market. Thirty-six. years of age; married and 
strictly temperate. Might consider application of portion 
of salary on purchase 4 stock. References. 


Address 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXPERT BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
With reliable firm. Am now in mountains over 6,000 feet 
high ; too high for my wife; must make change; salary no 
object. Have years of experience, and am familiar with hard, 
soft and frozen woods. Best of references. 

Address “W. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OF 
Retail Lumber yard. Am practical retail manager. Nine 
years’ experience in one of the best Nebraska line yards. ‘Am 
German, American born, but speak, read and write German. 
Am 28 years old and married, of good habits, and best of 
references. What have you to offer? 

Address “W. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Assistant Manager of retail yard. Four years’ experience. 
Age 29. Can show results. Best of references. Western 
States preferred. Address 

“W. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Assistant Manager at city point or position in General office. 
Good man. Eight years’ experience. 
Address “W. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








SUPERINTENDENT AND ESTIMATOR. 
Position as superintendent and estimator. Twenty-eight 
years’ experience in Millwork and Interior Finish, Detailing 
and Salesman, 


Address “W. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND OR CIRCULAR FILER WANTS 
Position—15 years’ experience, Al reference, Age 35, Sober, 
Go anywhere, Come at once. 

Address W. B. S., Box 417, E. Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


HIGH CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND ASSISTANT 
Manager desires position as manager of live yard where 
integrity and efficiency would be rewarded with advance- 
ment. Best of reference. 

Address “W. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
Wants position with reliable firm in the office or on the road. 
— of estimating all kinds of mill work from plans or 
ists. 
Address 








“W. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED—AS MANAGER 
Or Retail ae od yard. Thoroughly experienced in and 
capable of handling all details of the retail business. Age 
35, married, hustler, clean record. Western Penna. or Eastern 
Ohio preferred. 
Address 





“W. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH AND DOOR MAN WITH i2 YEARS 
Experience in estimating, measuring and billing to mill. At 
present employed, 

dress “W. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HEWN YELLOW PINE TIES. 

Young man, employed, wide acquaintance in tie trade South 
Atlantic Gulf Coast, would represent wholesaler requiring 
large amount of ties. Thoroughly familiar all sources of 
supply. Now in position. to arrange desirable contracts. 
Some knowledge of markets. Salary or salary and commis- 


sion. 
Address 








“W. 33,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER WANTS 
Position with reliable Lumber Firm. Several years’ experi- 
ence on Pacific Coast with Wholesale and Retail Lumber and 
Box Shook Companies. Male; married; 45 yrs, of age; good 
habits; best of reference. Bond. 

P. O. BOX 92, Stockton, Missouri. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a yard in a good town in Missouri, Kansas or Southern 
Nebraska. Employed. With same company twelve years. 





Could change in 50 to 60 gare $100.00 per month. 
° , 


Address bi care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


MARCH 6, 1915, 





FILER AND GENERAL MILL MAN 

Sober, age 37, with Family, wants position South. 
Double cut, Single, Resaw 
Experienced in Southern Mills. All around Me- 
Foreman in Railroad, Manufacturing, Sawmill Repair 
Engine and Machinery overhauling and erecting. At 
Best refe -rences. 
eare 


MANAGER, SUPT. OR EFFICIENCY MAN 
Wants position with reliable Yellow Pine manufacturer. 
Eleven years’ experience from stump to market. I can reduce 
your operating costs. Age 33, married, temperate. A No. 1 
reference from large Y. P. Operators. Expect salary only in 
accordance with ability shown. 

Address =a. 2 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS MANAGER 


Or superintendent of mill. Am 42 years old. Twelve years’ 


Strictly 
Expert on Saw and Mill troubles, 
and Gang. 
chanic, 
Shops, 
present employed. 

Address a aa. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





experience in white pine. Two years in fir. Have made but 
one change in past fourteen years. At present employed. Good 
reason for changing. Stric tly sober. Best references. 


Address “W. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT WILL PUSH SALES 
Of lumber and Millwork, look after deliveries and ac- 
counts in any line in Omaha and surrounding territory on 
commission basis. W. V. HARRISON, Omaha, Nebraska. 


YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Wants situation. L umt ler experience, 
Address “W. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a first class Hardwood Band Saw Mill proposition or will 
take mill and cut lumber by M. Southern operation preferred. 
W. H. HOSKINS, Jeffersontown, Ky. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Right-hand rig; single or double cut. References. 
Address “W. O. K.,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 





also 











ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 


Desires position. 
perience. 
pay rolls, 


c Thirteen years’ 
Thirty-four, married. 
cost accounting, freight rates, ete. 


ences and bond. 


Address 


‘S. 17.” care AMERICAN Lu 


lumber manufacturing cx- 
Thoroughly experienced on 
Best of refer- 


MBERMAN,. 





Situation. 
would take contract from stump to mill. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT WANTS 


Eleven years’ experience, teams or 


Can come at once. 


Address “Ra. 7," 


care AMERICAN LU 


skidder, or 


Best references. 


MBERMAN. 





Hardwood lumber inspector. 


rience 


Northern and Eastern markets ; 
Address “eT 


2 


WANTED—A POSITION AS A 
Have had fifteen 
inspecting and shipping hardwood 
ean give first cla 
T. 22,” care AMERICAN LU 


years’ expe- 


lumber to the 


ss reference. 
MBERMAN. 





Of retail lumber yard. 


lector. 


Address 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAG 


A live wire. 


“T, 23,” care AMERICAN LU 


Good bookkeeper, salesman and col- 


MBERMAN. 





EXPERT YELLOW PINE LUMBER SALESMAN 
With established car and railroad trade, fifteen years’ expe- 
rience, 
proof of ability to as profitable results lowest cost. 


Address 2D," 


wants position with mill or wholesaler. 


care AMERICAN LU 


Convincing 


MBERMAN. 





MACHINE SHOP FOREMAN, ALL AROUND 


Mechanic. 
Wants steady 


ests. 
town. 


Address 


position, 
Best references. 
es A Had 


care AMERICAN Lu 


Married man, sober, and alert to employer's inter- 
preferably in small sawmill 


MBERMAN. 





And general office man desires position. 

around lumber experience. 

manager for southern hardwood wholesale company. 
“ 


ences 


ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MANAGER 


Address T. 29,” care AMERICAN LU 


Twelve years’ all 
Six years accountant and office 


Refer- 
MBERMAN. 





= saw FILER 


Open for position. Have been filing one of the largest mills 
in South. Mill shut seg sest references. 
Address FILER, 616 Washington St., Monroe, La. 





SAWMILL FOREMAN AND MILLWRIGHT 
Wants Position. Sober and Reliable. Best of Reference. 
Address WW ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A-!| BAND SAW FILER 
Now Open for a Position. Best of reference 
Address “W. 5,” care 


SAWYER, BAND OR CIRCULAR WANTS 


furnished. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Position. Right or left hand mill. Experienced in pine or 
hardwood. References. 
Address J. C. LONGEWAY, Canton, N. C. 





FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Can saw right or left handed. 
Address “W. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Competent physician and surgeon; hospital training; no to- 
bacco, drinking or * “dope, * strict morals; Mason; age 29; good 


references. Addre 
BOX 367, ‘CHESTE R HOSPITAL, Chester, W. Va. 
WANTED-POSITION AS MILL SUPT., OR 


Foreman. Have twelve years’ experience in Yellow Pine, 
both export and interior, and can give best of reference. 
Desire a position either in Mississippi or Louisiana. 

Address “S. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION SELLING OR 


Bookkeeping ; was successful sales manager last four years: 











experienced in western and southern lumber; can handle 
traffic, claims, accounting, credits, collections and adjust- 
ments: could represent in west as buyer; references. 


Address H. H. L., S-149 Spokane St., Spokane, Wash. 
A FIRST CLASS LBR. INSPECTOR WANTS 
Position on road or local yard. Can prove my value. Twelve 
years of experience. Hardwood most exclusively. Sober, 

married man. Highe st re ference. 
Address S. 22,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
3and sawyer wants position. 
J. M. HUGGINS, Lumberton, N. C. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB. 


Experienced. South Pacific Coast and East since 1902. 
Satisfaction gu: iranteed or no pay asked. 
Address “W. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Best of references. Good bookkeeper, 


salesman and collector. 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address “S, 2e, 
ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR & OFFICE MANAGER 
With wide experience in lumber and coal desires position. Ex- 
pert on pay rolls. Re ferences and bond. 

Address “S. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
General Superintendent of Yellow Pine plant; thorough prac- 
tical experience in all details, stump to market, long or short 
leaf. Efficient and economical operator, 

Address “S. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANING MILL ESTIMATOR AND FOREMAN 
Twenty years’ experience in listing work from blue prints, 
estimating, selling, detailing and billing. Al man and strictly 


sober. 
20.” 
ows 


Address 























2. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER AND 
Office man desires position. Age 27, and single. 
Address “T. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL SUPT. OR CHIEF ENGINEER 
Will be open for position March 15. Experienced. Competent. 


Best of references. ; 
“T. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 
INSPECTOR RELIABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber .- wagon material wants position. 
J. M. KIRKPATRICK, Fayetteville, Ark. 


LOGGING AND LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
At present employed, desires to change. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Highest references. First class penman. Married. 
Address M, A. B. 41, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANT—POSITION BY EXPERT BAND SAW FILER 


Fourteen years’ 
No proposition too large. 
soft or ‘oe timber. 


sober. 


Address 


ae 4 -seven years old, 
A No. 1 a: rence. Can come at once. 
FILER, P. O. BOX & 


experience on single and double cut saws. 
Guarantee satisfaction in hard, 


and strictly 


592, Memphis, Tenn. 





Wants position, one or two bands. 


ence. 


Address 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 


Fourteen y 
First class references furnished. Sober 
“T. 10,” care AMERICAN LU 


ears’ experi- 
and steady. 
MBERMAN. 





Sawmill 
Reliable ; 


ers. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 


best of references. 


where on short notice, 


Address 


“T, 12,” care AMERICAN LU 


Machinist and engineer wishes position at once. 
Eight years with last employ- 


Leaving account cessation operations. Will go any- 


MBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Desires position with a good wholesale lumber and manufac- 


turing company in North or North West. 

Good education and willing to work. 

ican born. 
Address 


Good references. 


Presently employed. 
Age 29, married, Amer- 


BOX 4, Simpson, Sask., Canada. 





Retail yard by competent young man. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 


Fourteen 


years’ prac- 





tical experience in yard and mill. Good salesman. Best of 
reference. 

Address “T. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—-POSITION WITH RETAIL 
Iamberman. Thoroughly competent in all departments. 

Thirty years of age, married. Years of experience. 
Address “T, 15," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





DRAFTSMAN AND BILLER SEEKS POSITION 


Years of experience as general foreman of high grade mill 


work. 


Address a ek Aus 


Best of references from present employer. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Mill being shut down. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


Can come at once. 


or band saw. 


Address 


Can file rotary 


“T. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Mill 


First-class references. 


Marc 


Address 


POSITION WANTED BY A MAN WHO 
Has had nearly 30 years of Practical Experience in Planing 
work, as Superintendent, Foreman, also Shipping Clerk. 


h. 


Open for position about 
res 


the 15th of 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Position at once. 


FIRST CLASS FILER HELPER WANTS 


Can furnish best of reference 


employer. 


Address 


from former 


“R, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Good man on moulder, matcher, sash, 
out and det 


WANTED—WORK IN PLANING MILL 


ail. Age 31. 15 years’ ee 


and hard worker. 


AC 


ldress P. O. BOX 320, N. 


doors and stairs, lay- 


Sober, steady 


. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Circular sawyer. 
Address 


WANTED-—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 


cores or pine. Sober. 


Good references. 
2. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Wants position. 
Add 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 


Can saw right or left-handed. 
ress 


“R. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Twenty years’ experience. 


WANTED—POSITION SALESMAN 


Yellow pine or northern stocks, 


Would represent only high class firm that can fill the orders. 
Prefer Chicago and adjoining territory. 


Address “R. Ba,” 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HIGH GRADE ACCOUNTANT WITH 20 YEARS 
Experience as office manager, thoroughly conversant with mod- 
ern systems and every feature - manufacturing from stump to 
car, desires permanent positi 


dress “M.,” 319 nendes St., 


New Orleans, La. 





WANTED-—POSITION 


Selling lumber on road for manufacture by a well informed 
lumberman now connected with Line Yard Company. Terri- 


tory Wisconsin and IIli 4 
ddress “i, 


. M., ” care AMERICAN L 


UMBERMAN, 





72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
of dimension lumber, 1x8—10 to mg ge Weight o 





ber, shingles, lath, different Ic log scales etc. 


copy. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


Twen 
MERICAN LUMBERMA 


leces 
lum- 
ty-five cents a 





, Chicago. 


WANTED—FOR EARLY SPRING SHIPMEN? 
10 ’ white pine lath No. 2 

’ white pine lath No. 1 

- hemlock lath No. 2 

* hemlock lath No. 1 

“AMERIC AN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, | 


WANTED—YOUR LOWEST PRICES 
For Clear Oak Squares. 
cars 2 x2 x1814”. 
cars 14%)x11 4x18” & 
ears 1 5¢x1 56x64”. 
Delivered on Boston rate. 
cars Plain Oak Table Tops. 
Delivered Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A. & H, GATES, Chicago, | 


WANTED-—OAK DIMENSION STOCK 
Plain and quartered clear red and white. Large schedule 
of sizes. Spot cash payment. Address D. K. JEFFRIS & (CO 
Pullman Rildg., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-—POPLAR LUMBER 
Will buy anywhere from one to fifty cars l-inch log run 
or No. 1 and No. 2 Common Poplar. 
THE HAY LUMBER CO., 
Spring Grove Ave. and June St., Cincinnati, G 


WANTED-—TO BUY 
Cull Pine. 

1” Cull Basswood. 

1” Cull Hardwood. 








26”, 











500,000 ft. 1” 
50,000 ft. 
50,000 ft. 


1,000,000 ft. 1” & 2” Hemlock. 
200,000 pes. 1144” Lath. 
Address “R. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





LUMBER WANTED-—CUT TO SIZE 
Ex. waste (white pine or other suitable timber) 4”x114", 
8”x114” and other sizes in 2 ft. to 7 ft. lengths. Details 
on application. JENNINGS & CO., Timber Importers, 
898 Pennywell Rd., Bristol, England. 


WANTED—FOR CASH 
White Vine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Hardwoods, Cedar, ‘y- 
press, ete. shingles, lath and posts. D. DICKLEMAN MF&, 
& LUMBER CO., Forest Ohio. 


WANTED-BLACK WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs, 12” and up in diameter, 6 ft. 
and up long. Will inspect at ‘shipping point and pay cash. 
1EO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the con- 
struction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, with 
plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Con- 
veniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 postpaid, 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















WANTED-—RETAIL YARD IN ONE OR TWO 


yard town, Kansas, Neb., Minn. or Iowa, selling above $25,000 
a year. Must be a good yard and stand close investigation. 
Address “W. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AN INTERESTED 
Party to equip a small retail yard in the most thriving city 
in New England. Railroad facilities. I will run an establish- 
ment of this kind on a commission basis and guarantee results. 

Address “W. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-BUSINESS CHANCES. 
Biller and estimator on plans with lumber yard experience 
has $5,000.00 and services to invest in going business. What 


can you offer? 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Address “WwW. 28," 





WANTED-—TO BUY A SMALL RETAIL YARD 


Or to find a good location for one in California. Must be near 
good schools. 
“W. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 
WANTED—TO NEGOTIATE WITH 
Responsible sawmill Manufacturing Yellow Pine, to sell their 
stock on commission ; also desires Cypress Connection ; North- 
ern Indiana and Michigan Territory. 
Address “WwW. 18,” care American LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER 
Of good lumber yard for sale. Send price and particulars. 
D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS. 
No matter where located. If you want to buy, sell or exchange 
any kind of real estate or business anywhere at yy price, ad- 
dress JOHN B. WRIGHT, successor to Frank P. Cleveland, 
1507 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, III. 


WANTED-—TO BUY A SMALL RETAIL YARD 


In Maine, Massachusetts or New York. Must be near good 
schools. a 
“W. 15,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 
WANTED—TO BORROW $20,000.0 
For three years. Best of references and security i 
Address P. L. CO., care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ONE OR MORE GOOD, PAYING 
Retail lumber yards located in Iowa, southern Minnesota, 
eastern Nebraska or eastern South Dakota. Spot cash. 

dress “S. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE WANT RELIABLE MANUFACTURER 
To handle our orders for Fir Doors, Fir Flooring, Red Cedar 
Shingles, Siding, Finish in mixed and straight cars, commis- 
sion or jobbing basi Ss. 
Address 



























“R, 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO BUY 
Good Iowa or Northern Illinois yards for cash. 
Address “S. & R.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. 
bardwood lumberman should have one. Designed b 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger straps. 
of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. 
six copies, $4; twelve Ry oy 
Published and for sale the 

AMERICAN LUMBER NN, 








Every 
a prac- 
Bound 

Size 

Price per copy, 75 cents; 
$7.50. Sample pages free. 


Chicago, Manhattan Bldg. 
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